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Behind the By-Lines 


The final issue THE 
for the present academic year has 
for its leading article Television and the 
Future Education Harry Kenneth 
Newburn, President the Educational 
Television and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, which financed the Ford 
Foundation. member Kappa Delta 
Pi, Dr. Newburn, formerly President 
the University Oregon, Dean the Col- 
lege Liberal Arts the University 
Iowa, and Principal the University High 
School the University Iowa, was 
earlier for several years superintendent 
schools. has contributed leading edu- 
cational journals. 

Especially since the discussion Sputnik 
and Russian scientific education has ap- 
peared the public press, there has been 
great interest what the Russians have 
achieved education-wise. the first 
several articles the subject which will ap- 
Dobinson, Professor Education the 
University Reading, England, and Di- 
rector the University’s Institute Edu- 
cation has written and Russian 
Education Contrasted. member 
summer school faculties the University 
Arkansas and Syracuse University, Pro- 
fessor Dobinson has made several educa- 
Kappa Delta Pi. graduate the Uni- 
versity London, also has A.M. 
degree from Oxford. His primary interest 
comparative education and the 
technical education adolescents. 

this time the year college and uni- 
versity students may well ponder the arti- 
cle Leopold Kohr How Face 
Bad Grade. sense this supplements his 
former article “How Get Good 
Grade” published THE 


Forum May, 1956. Formerly the 
academic staff Rutgers University, 
now Associate Professor Economics 
the College Social Sciences, the Uni- 
versity Puerto Rico. has doctorate 
law from the University Innsbruck 
and another one political science from 
the University the author 
several books his field, most recently 
(1957) “The Breakdown Nations,” 

Creative Learning the work Paul 
Rosenfeld, research assistant the Office 
Teacher Placement and Field Services, 
Division Teacher Education, College 
the City New York. After graduating 
“cum laude” the College the City 
New York, Mr. Rosenfeld received his 
A.M. degree from Columbia University, 
Mr. Rosenfeld was formerly head the 
Department Music the University 
Delaware. member Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Jesse Stuart, Kentucky novelist and poet 
W-Hollow, Kentucky, sends another 
biographical sketch, this time his sister, 
who “shaped each her 
reality.” His topic this issue Sophia 
Keeney, Sister Integrity. has written 
twenty books, and many short stories and 
poems. His daughter also writes poetry, one 
her poems having appeared recently 
Tue Forum. Another will 
appear next fall. 

Liberal Education for American Citizens 
discussed Thomas Woody, known for 
many years member the faculty 
the Department Education the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania, won Gug- 
genheim Fellowship for the study edu- 
cation the Soviet Union. Among his 
well-known books are his two-volume 
History Women’s Education the Uni- 

(Continued page 504) 
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THESE “agonizing reap- 
praisal” extremely important 
that ask ourselves where are 
going and how best can reach our 
destination. Recent events the inter- 
national scene have spawned number 
suggestions, most them based 
negative attitudes toward the schools, 
teachers, the fundamental philosophy 
which has undergirded our educational 
system for Under these 
circumstances more important to- 
day than ever that the professionals 
carefully and objectively reassess edu- 
cational goals and the means best em- 
ployed achieve them. 

educator have been disturbed 
the lack interest displayed 
many colleagues the possible 
uses television for educational pur- 
poses. This apathy reminds little 
boyhood friend who, when and 
suddenly realized held joint ten- 
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ancy pasture with rather sizeable 
bull, suggested just ignore him and 
possibly would away. The bull 
and shared different approach the 
problem and, consequently, sat the 
fence which had suddenly attached 
myself watching said bull escort com- 
panion, who had belatedly accepted our 
viewpoint, over the fence, but not until 
had detached the seat his pants. 
From this time colleague agreed 
that whether was for against the 
bull, certainly wouldn’t ignore him, 
especially when was the same 
pasture. 

feel the same way about television 
the educational pasture. Whether 
are for against it, certainly can’t 
ignore it. People all ages are being 
exposed television daily and, whether 
like not, are being affected 
what they see and hear. are told 
that approximately per cent the 
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families this country own television 
sets. many cities the percentage 
well over and the potential viewing 
audience the country 120 million 
estimated that over 100 million persons 
viewed recent presentation Cinder- 
ella television. When Julie Harris 
played The Lark over television her 
audience approximated 125 times the 
total attendance all her 208 Broad- 
way theater appearances. This was many 
more people than had seen all the 
Joan Arcs the history the 
theater! 

Possibly greater importance in- 
formation which indicates that the aver- 
age school age child spends more time 
viewing television than spends 
Any activity which involves such 
percentage the child’s time worthy 
considerable attention the part 
the educator, for other reason than 
determine why such the case. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission was sufficiently impressed the 
early 1950’s allocate over 250 chan- 
nels exclusively for noncommercial edu- 
cational uses. date, approximately 
such channels are operation 
and are being used bring wide va- 
riety educational experiences peo- 
ple all ages and out school. 
These stations can boast total cumula- 
tive audience approximately mil- 
lion persons addition the so-called 
captive group the classroom—another 
indication the power television, and 
this time the more strictly conceived 
educational sense. addition are 
told that over 100 schools, colleges, and 


universities are equipped with closed- 
circuit systems which are used many 
different ways produce and distribute 
educational materials selected audi- 
ences. bulletin the American As- 
sociation Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion dated March 29, 1957, for example, 
lists closed-circuit television installa- 
tions teacher education 

Considerable research has been con- 
ducted and reported relating the uses 
television for educational purposes, 
Thus, Kumata, his In- 
structional Television Research pub- 
lished December, 1956, the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, ab- 
stracted articles containing results 
research that date. Also Crary, 
Research Report publication 
the Center dated October, 1957, ex- 
cerpted six research studies dealing with 
the audience for educational television. 
indication the need for greater 
maturity this important phase the 
total development, however, evident 
this statement taken from the Kumata 
report: 

“What can said about the studies 
which have been made? the whole 
the quality disappointing. great deal 
this due the reasons listed the 
preceding paragraph (lack financial 
support, ambivalence regarding criteria, 
and difficulty controlling extraneous 
variables); great deal more due 
lack careful planning executing 
evaluation. The most systematic and per- 
haps the best studies have been those 
which have been sponsored the mili- 
tary supported foundation grants. 
these cases, however, the controlling 
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personnel have been researchers and al- 
most all the studies have been closed 
circuit.” 

don’t need remind educators that 
there simple final solution 
the many problems which exist 
enterprise devoted the continuing in- 
tellectual improvement mankind. 
Since, however, sense education 
television has been the victim well 
the beneficiary its enthusiasts, 
might well indicate the outset 
that herein lies magic miraculous 
solution the ills which confront us. 
Great though believe its potential 
assistance be, television actually pre- 
sents the profession with new set 
questions relating teaching and learn- 
ing for which the answers must sought 
diligently have searched for 
truth the past. hoped that 
the future men with 
grounds training, experience, and in- 
terests will apply their talents re- 
searches into the uses and effectiveness 
television tool for learning. Let 
turn then analysis television 
related education, rather educa- 
tion related television, with the 
hope that some the suggestions and 
comments which are included will stimu- 
late thought and discussion. 


Television provides the educator 
with new and exciting means educa- 
tion. 


outset that television and education are 
not any sense synonymous. 
been said repeatedly but probably with 
insufficient recognition date, televi- 
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sion neutral thing, mere channel 
communication which can used for 
many purposes, educational and other- 
educational experience unless the educa- 
tor others will use for such pur- 
poses. said that when Ruskin first 
was told cable had been completed 
from London India, remarked, 
“This most interesting, but what 
have say India?” Like the print- 
ing press, the telephone, the telegraph, 
the radio, even speech itself, tele- 
vision provides machinery for distribut- 
ing experience but does not any sense 
afford substance its own. 

Neither television educational 
method, There fairly common notion 
that television something which can 
compared the lecture, the discus- 
sion, some other method providing 
learning. Obviously, television mech- 
anism through which any method in- 
cluding possibly new ones might used 
distribute learning groups large 
small, out the classroom. 
cannot overemphasized, however, that 
television means and not way 
education. 

The issue simply stated, therefore, 
determine what manner this new 
means communication can best used 
serve the basic interests and needs 
education. The goals the educational 
process not change because tele- 
vision, although may have access 
larger numbers through its use. The 
people educated are the same peo- 
ple. The basic laws principles learn- 
ing are unchanged result elec- 
tronic developments. The task un- 
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modified result the advent 
television, but have our hands 
new means, and many think uniquely 
effective one, achieving our goals. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
recently listed (Higher Education 
Decade Decision, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C., page XI) the 
following basic questions about the fu- 
ture higher education which require 
answers from American society: 


“For whom will college education 
provided? How will higher education 
financed? How will organized? 
What are the desirable relations 
higher education the state? aca- 
demic freedom the public interest? 
What curriculums can best meet the 
hopes talented youth and the needs 
our times? What Americans ex- 
pect higher education contribute 
the future America?” 


entirely conceivable that once 
the answers these important questions 
are determined the American people, 
television will serve one the im- 
portant means achieving the program 
indicated such responses. 


People can learn through television. 


There question this point 
the ability people learn through 
viewing television and some cases 
well even better than through the 
more traditional approaches. While 
some the studies which have been re- 
ported appear somewhat lacking 
experimental design, the evidence 
indicates that television can used 
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accomplish some the important educa- 
tional tasks most effective manner. 

Many questions remain resolved 
before the place television the 
educational program can assessed 
anything like adequate fashion. These 
issues must attacked systematic 
and experimental manner competent 
researchers with varied backgrounds and 
interests, both individually and coopera- 
tively. Such research date must 
considered largely exploratory na- 
ture, but has opened rich and reward- 
ing field the scholar educational 
problems. 

Largely unanswered date are ques- 
tions such the following: How effec- 
tive teaching and learning televi- 
sion? Under what circumstances in- 
instruction television likely 
most effective? what areas learning 
can television best used? For what 
educational purposes does seem 
most useful? Can television utilized, 
for example, develop understanding, 
inculcate attitudes and appreciations, af- 
fect value judgments changes be- 
havior, well present important 
and meaningful information? instruc- 
tion television equally effective for all 
youngsters all ages and all stages 
growth? Can applied equally well 
all competent teachers? what com- 
bination with the more traditional ap- 
proaches learning television most 
effective? 

time research will give tenta- 
tive answers least these and similar 
questions. But will experience with 
the Much can learned 
the capable teacher through the actual 
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use television the learning process. 
Research and experimentation—both are 
needed the role television educa- 
tion assisted proper fashion. 


Effective use television for teach- 
ing requires the close coordination 
variety skills. 


The uninitiated might assume that 
education television simply means 
bringing camera cameras into the 
classroom where the teacher effect 
does what comes naturally or, vice versa, 
transferring the teacher the studio 
where proceeds exactly does 
the classroom. this, course, 
assume that conditions the one 
situation are exactly the same the 
other—a mistake experienced teacher 
likely make twice. Just any 
other situation, the teacher will want 
take full advantage the unique op- 
portunities available television, but 
also everything possible eliminate 
least reduce the effects the 
weaknesses inherent the medium. 

this adequately, the teacher 
the performing talent the program 
will need utilize fully the services 
wide range specialists, These, 
course, will include the usual personnel 
who assist the teacher becoming more 
effective, such library specialists, con- 
tent authorities, curriculum experts, edu- 
cational psychologists, and specialists 
measurement. But, addition, new 
members must integrated into the 
team and become full partners the 
teaching act the production 
effective one. These represent the 
specialists electronics and communica- 
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tion. various times they might well 
include the television writer who pro- 
vides the basic script; the technicians and 
engineers who take care the sound, the 
picture, and the lighting; the director, 
who most intimately responsible for 
translating the educational ideas script 
into effective television; and the pro- 
ducer, whose task supervise the 
entire activity. All these persons must 
welded into team whose purpose 
create the finest possible learning 
environment via television. This not 
show which produced, but edu- 
cational experience. The talent not 
actor, but teacher. The goal not en- 
tertainment, but learning. The effective- 
ness the program measured not 
terms laughs, relaxation, emo- 
tional catharsis, but terms demon- 
strable changes the individual viewer. 
The key this process obviously 
the educator, the who 
knows what wishes accomplish. 
person who knows more about the 
ties his students, his audience, than 
any other. knows great deal about 
the learning process itself. Thus, and 
his colleagues from the teaching ranks 
must take the lead approaching this 
new and challenging machinery com- 
munication. But, make effec- 
tive use this tool, the educator must 
take full advantage professional serv- 
ices represented the specialists com- 
munications and electronics. Only when 
such varied abilities are brought fully 
bear the problem will the optimum 
educational results achieved. 


as 
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The television presentation must 
supported additional educational ex- 
periences optimum results are 
achieved. 


Learning active process and 
truly effective requires participation 
the learner the process. Since two- 
way communication complicated not 
impossible teaching television, the 
insuring student participa- 
tion least overt nature ma- 
terially enhanced. fact, the instructor 
cannot ordinarily observe his students 
during the teaching act and thus 
denied the opportunity secure 
indication least their interest and 
attention. 

But even such were not the case, 
foolish assume that television 
must carry the full instructional load 
presuppose that the lecture 
requires supplementary experiences 
bolster its effectiveness. The effective 
lecturer uses this method present in- 
formation not otherwise available, 
stimulate, motivate, guide his stu- 
dents, summarize larger bodies 
material. supplements his lecturing, 
however, with readings, discussions, writ- 
ten reports, clinics, observations, quizzes, 
and other exercises appropriate 
nature. seldom depends entirely 
upon the lecture full edu- 
cational experience. 

Television, likewise, must 
ported other experiences designed 
insure participation the viewer the 
learning process and supplement the 
experiences which are presented the 
screen. Some these activities might 
well preparatory the television 
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viewing, but most them will follow 
it. Key questions might suggested 
for discussion, reports written na- 
ture could well assigned, readings 
supplementing and reinforcing the tele- 
vision presentation should outlined 
and required. Laboratory experiences, 
field trips, committee work, and other 
such activities can included. The 
teacher should look upon the television 
program means stimulating and 
guiding the learning process and should 
take full advantage every activity 
his disposal supplement, reinforce, 
and enrich this experience. Only this 
way can television used really ef- 
fective fashion educational activity. 


Effective use television for 
cation requires substantial financial sup- 
port. 


The great promise television 
that may used improve the qual- 
ity education and thus make learning 
more effective. Only television be- 
comes mechanism through which the 
funds available for educational purposes 
may extended provide edu- 
cation for our people, can the faith 
many this medium justified. Too 
much emphasis has been placed upon 
possible economies which may effected 
through the use television for educa- 
tion. Certainly, money could saved 
through teaching television under 
certain circumstances, but present 
don’t know whether the price which 
would paid for such economies 
justifiable. know, for example, that 
educational budgets can reduced 
greatly increasing class size, reducing 
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teachers’ salaries, operating 
half-day shifts. Wherever can, how- 
ever, avoid such adaptations under 
the assumption that inevitably they re- 
duce achievement and, thus, the long 
run prove poor economies. What 
need know much greater detail 
than present before can reach 
satisfactory judgment what aspects 
the teaching process can conducted 
most effectively television and 
what 

would seem, therefore, more sensi- 
ble emphasize this point that ap- 
propriate uses television might make 
the dollars available for education 
further and, thus, better job 
educating our people. clear that 
even under the most optimistic assump- 
tions relating financial support the 
most critical problem facing the people 
this nation the next decade, given 
our continuing belief the wisdom 
educating all youth the extent their 
ability profit, that allocating the 
funds which will available 
such manner strengthen the 
quality the educational program pro- 
vided oncoming might 
well that television will become one 
the most important means achiev- 
ing such ends and that through intelli- 
gent use this medium will able 
todo much better job educating our 
youth with the funds available. 

quality product usually expensive 
whether clothing, automobiles, 
education. Television exception 
this generalization, whether conducted 
closed circuit open broadcast. 
The educator well advised forget 
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about the medium entirely unless 
willing finance the operation 
adequate fashion. For example, there 
probably activity which the ex- 
penditure funds for good and 
cient physical facilities and equipment 
will pay greater dividends, Unless the 
physical setting and the equipment are 
entirely adequate and quality pro- 
vide for high standards technical pro- 
duction, the educational product 
doomed from the beginning. This means 
the investment considerable funds 
capital expenditures the onset the 
program. 

Further, the case any aspect 
the educational enterprise, highly 
qualified personnel must available 
numbers and with adequate 
time carry all production qualita- 
tive the engineering side, 
skilled personnel must not only care for 
the technical operations, but even more 
importantly, for the necessary and time- 
consuming maintenance the equip- 
ment insure its optimum performance 
all times. Teams producers, direc- 
tors, writers, and cameramen 
must available not only for the actual 
telecast but for the many hours plan- 
ning, designing, writing, and rehearsing 
essential the creation satisfac- 
tory and imaginative educational pro- 
gram. The teachers involved must 
given sufficient time prepare prop- 
erly for the presentation, partially 
co-operation with these other specialists, 
and rehearse fully for the perform- 
Only this way can the product 
justify the expenditure time and ef- 
fort While may not neces- 
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sary even desirable stage such pro- 
grams elaborate fashion, the techni- 
cal aspects the presentation must 
top quality and the time devoted 
the production key personnel must 
sufficient permit full and unqualified 
realization the potential for 
learning. This, can seen, involves 
considerable continuing expense the 
operational side. 

The administrator must prepared 
provide the funds necessary supply 
both the essential physical setting and 
the indispensable personnel for qualita- 
tive approach television, will 
unhappy with the results, the one 
hand, fine educational experience 
poorly engineered, the reception will 
low quality and potentially satis- 
factory experience will ruined. the 
other hand, matter how fine the pro- 
gram technically, won’t effective 
education unless imaginatively pro- 
duced and performed. This requires top 
quality personnel with sufficient time 
the job. ask teacher, for ex- 
ample, such work addition 
regular instructional load court 
disaster. also, course, provides 
intelligent basis for judging the po- 
tentials the medium. 

should clear now that tele- 
vision can’t itself determine educa- 
tional goals, plan the curriculums and 
the courses, organize and select the 
content through which the ends are 
These vital responsibilities 
must assumed always human 
leadership and cannot transferred 
electronic equipment. Television can 
make judgments, decisions, 


compromises its own, although cer- 
tainly can serve means for trans- 
mitting the communications leading 
such conclusions. 

Once such judgments are reached, 
however, television might well become 
one the important mechanisms 
through which the educational program 
carried forward. The exact role yet 
determined and might vary con- 
siderably circumstances alter, but 
seems inevitable that this impressive and 
universal method communication will 
utilized contribute significantly 
the instructional program all levels. 

Without attempting exhaust the 
possibilities, one can suggest variety 
approaches television with which edu- 
cators are today experimenting and with 
which need great deal more ex- 
perience before are position 
generalize positive fashion. 


Television can used provide 
systematic support the classroom 
teacher. 


There limit the resources locally 
available the teacher almost any 
field and practically any level. 
times the local facilities restrict severely 
the effectiveness even the most com- 
petent and imaginative 
interesting conjecture whether tele- 
vision could used provide greatly 
enriched learning environment under 
such circumstances, Suppose assume, 
for example, that course constructed 
without regard any limitations re- 
sources and thus the organization, the 
content, and the method designed 
provide for the optimum learning con- 
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Suppose further, that the in- 
structional and curricular personnel de- 
termine the degree which local re- 
sources can support this proposed course 
study and, the same time, locate 
those points which necessary 
turn outside resources for assistance. 
Finally, assume that inquiry made 
whether these non-local elements can 
provided television, either live 
film. 

the need, for example, for special 
maps, artifacts, art objects which exist 
only few museums, libraries, art 
galleries? need statements 
views from outstanding personalities 
around the world? the need for ex- 
cerpts from plays, novels, poems, 
other literature prepared and presented 
highly qualified professional talent? 
the demand for on-the-scene reports 
geographical areas, land utilization, 
natural resources, manufacturing proc- 
esses, congressional committees work, 
recent scientific developments, modern 
architecture, governmental processes, 
any other thousand such items? 
need demonstrations expensive and 
locally unavailable equipment? Does 
science course require experiment in- 
volving highly specialized talent and 
equipment not locally available? The 
major question, course, whether 
such items can supplied adequately 
through the medium television, either 
that through careful advance planning 
this nature, can discover veri- 
table gold mine otherwise unavailable 
material which can integrated sys- 
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tematically into the teaching act the 
classroom teacher and his colleagues. 


Television can used effect 
systematic division responsibility be- 
tween the classroom and the television 
teacher. 


the situation just discussed, the 
classroom teacher maintains full respon- 
sibility for the teaching situation, but 
calls upon resources from around the 
world planned and systematic fashion 
assist him doing more effective 
teaching job. second possible approach 
makes necessary, sense, for the lo- 
cal teacher divide responsibility with 
the television teacher. Under such ar- 
rangement the television teacher given 
full responsibility for 
lected portions the course. The local 
teacher carries the remainder the in- 
structional process and also assumes re- 
sponsibility for integrating the entire ac- 
tivity. Naturally, necessary under 
such circumstances for the two teachers 
work co-operatively within the frame- 
work curricular and methodological 
design developed fit the local situa- 
tion, although the television teacher con- 
ceivably may serving number 
such local situations simultaneously, 

For example, truly great teacher 
might secured provide the lecture 
portion combination lecture-discus- 
sion lecture-laboratory course 
large number students number 
classrooms and schools. The local teach- 
ing staff handles the discussions, quizzes, 
evaluations, and conferences involved 
the total teaching situation. some 
cases full units instruction which re- 
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quire highly specialized training un- 
usual facilities might turned over 
the television teacher. Such arrangements 
take advantage highly specialized 
talents and doing spread the in- 
fluence gifted personnel over much 
wider student body. They also permit 
local adaptations, personal contacts with 
the students, and local administrative 
and instructional control. 


Television can used replace 
the local classroom teacher. 


Administrators and teachers alike ordi- 
narily shudder any suggestion that the 
television teacher might replace the local 
classroom teacher anything like com- 
plete fashion. considering the total 
range possibilities, however, nec- 
essary explore this possibility along 
with others. fact, full courses tele- 
vision are being made available the 
present time. Local school systems are 
experimenting all levels with full 
courses taught over television out- 
standing local teachers. fields such 
secondary school science elementary 
school French, where many schools are 
unable include such work because 
the lack qualified teachers, television 
might provide highly satisfactory solu- 
tion. Medical and dental educators are 
experimenting with the presentation 
post-graduate clinics their entirety 
television and other professional groups 
should follow suit. fact, the possibility 
handling great deal extension- 
type teaching this manner must 
given careful scrutiny. Formal adult 
education could revolutionized such 
possibilities prove both feasible and 
effective. 


the case other areas, these 
comments are not meant suggest that 
many, for that matter, any courses 
inevitably will presented entirely 
television, but rather urge further 
experimentation and study the area. 
need know how effective such 
arrangements are with various subjects 
under varying circumstances, need 
know how important the direct per- 
sonal relationships between teacher and 
pupil are learning and how best they 
can provided television teaching. 
need know how support and 
strengthen television teaching make 
more effective. Only experience with 
the medium under varied conditions can 
provide the answers. 

well mention specifically the 
potential role television teacher 
education. Obviously, teacher education 
courses could handled entirely 
part television under any one the 
approaches mentioned previously. 
conceivable that much the demonstra- 
tion teaching and the required observa- 
tion teaching could presented quite 
effectively television. The laboratory 
aspects methods teaching might well 
handled this Clinical dem- 
onstrations could delivered from 
central point via television. In-service 
education, both local and regional, could 
conducted part entirely through 
use the medium. These, and other 
approaches, should explored depth 
and number situations. 

Television presently being used for 
announcements, assemblies, teachers’ 
meetings, and the monitoring study 
halls. one city School Board meet- 
ings are being broadcast with remarkable 
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results. one university, least, fresh- 
man standardized test scores are being 
interpreted television. Many such 
concomitant uses will discovered 
experiment the broader sense with 
the use the medium. 

this article have pointed 
comments toward the potentialities 
television for direct teaching purposes. 
However, not want leave the 
impression that the educational uses 
television are limited the more less 
formal application the classroom. 
fact, the organization which represent 
has been concentrating for several years 
the production, acquisition, and dis- 
tribution educational pri- 
marily for use non-school situations, 
but nevertheless directed the achieve- 
ment typical educational goals. the 
present time, half hours such gen- 
eral educational programming for all 
ages and for variety interests are 
being distributed the educational sta- 
tions each week. These programs treat 
with public affairs, the arts, the sciences, 
the humanities, and the social sciences 
systematic fashion and are designed 
inform, develop understandings, 
teach skills, inculcate attitudes, and 
affect the behavior the viewer. 
great deal the program service offered 
the educational stations like 
character. What has been stated for the 
most part, applies equally well all 
educational efforts whether they are di- 
rected school uses the more general 
applications the medium. 

The examples mentioned serve in- 
dicate the challenging and exciting pos- 
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sibilities which lie ahead explore 
the educational utility television. 
have not meant suggest that television 
the answer all the problems edu- 
cation, that will become the sole 
even the primary means achieving 
educational goals. have tried indicate 
that scientific technology has given the 
educator very important tool for the 
transmission educational experiences 
people all ages and all interests. 
have meant urge the educator 
step the intensity and the timing 
his efforts determine just what way 
this new means can best utilized 
the service education. This new elec- 
tronic marvel with stay. Ignoring 
will more cause leave than 
friend’s cold shoulder kept him from 
contact with the bull. And, this case, 
there convenient fence sit upon 
did observe developments. People 
will educated viewing the televi- 
sion screen whether the educator wills 
not. How much more effective such 
careful study, experience, 
mentation designed make optimum 
use the medium. 

The promise television for educa- 
tion great indeed. Its achievement 
will realized only through the co- 
operative efforts the administrator, 
the scholar, the teacher, and the com- 
munications expert. Hand hand they 
must explore objectively the potentiali- 
ties the medium. Only this manner 
can the possibilities television fully 
realized. this approach followed, 
the results may well surprise all us. 
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Strange Necklace 


PERKINS 


The years are strung like beads upon 
The tragic years, great black and ugly stones, 

All rough and jagged, blemishes outspread, 

Find place among the gayer, lighter tones. 

The childhood years, like pebbles from the beach, 
Seem drab against the gaudy beads glass 

That lie within youth’s long and eager reach 
And nimble youth quickly does amass, 

Then come the fruitful years strife and toil, 
Pure lustrous pearls, those true and precious gems, 
And now and then, dug deeply from the soil 
Bright jewels fit for regal 

How strange necklace, this! But wait and see 
The miracle that Time will bring about. 

wise magician, master craftsman, 

Will smooth the black stones, rub each blemish out; 
humble pebbles will give sheen, 

polish that they had truth; 

Tone down the garish baubles that have been 
Strung the thread thoughtless days youth, 
Then will mellow and diffuse the glow 

pearls and diamonds over the rest. 

last the whole harmony will show— 


This masterpiece for any treasure chest. 
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English and Russian Education 


Contrasted 


DUCATION the United Kingdom 
and education the U.S.S.R. are, 
many ways, poles apart. Nor this 
surprising since English education 
thousand years old and Russian educa- 
tion, though cannot ignore its an- 
cestry, brainchild the last forty 
years, created the central 
part vast Platonic plan. English 
education like coral reef raising it- 
self year year with life the seafloor 
sinks; Russian education like new 
volcanic island which appeared over- 
night. There still outpouring lava 
the slopes the core and what the 
final outline the island will 
cannot tell. But the central core plain 
enough and not likely change much 
for many years. 


These similes, though little extrava- 
gant, are intended emphasize the con- 
trast between the slow evolution and 
adjustment the English school and 
university system and the creation 
system which based great explo- 
sive idea and which changes with sudden 
giant 

inevitable that the system which 
conforming the deductions which fol- 
low from the premises. equally in- 
evitable that the system which has de- 
veloped evolution may illogical 


its shape the giraffe, but will 
the result struggle with the real 
world, the Russian politician human 
nature infinitely plastic and improv- 
able: the average Englishman human 
nature extremely stable, the “old 
Adam” ineradicable and heredity ex- 
tremely significant. Probably the truth 
lies between the two points view. Cer- 
tainly the Russians, like the Americans, 
have demonstrated that education, even 
deal more nation than Englishmen, 
even today, believe. forty years Rus- 
sian education, starting from scratch, 
has transformed congeries ethnic 
groups, most which were ignorant, 
half-starved, superstitious and primitive, 
into federation peoples disposing 
vast resources agricultural and in- 
dustrial production lives 
which are healthy and considerable 
extent, intellectual. 

This has not been achieved either 
evolution persuasion but force 
and control. Indeed the word control is, 
many respects, the keynote the 
Russian educational system. From the 
very top level, which the decisions 
the Central Praesidium formulate the 
policy education all the constituent 
republics, down the humblest teacher 
the seven-year primary school, there 
iron strand control. There are 
nations that still have, have had, 
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similar centralized system, but Eng- 
land nothing the kind has ever existed. 
The keynote all English education 
the word “freedom.” Indeed, great 
the degree freedom that most visi- 
tors from abroad are puzzled and non- 
plussed. The results freedom may 
seem them chaos and the aver- 
age Englishman 
Certainly there teacher the world 
who free, who has ever been 
free, the English teacher today. 
Inside his classroom and within the con- 
fines his subject group subjects, 
may, effect, teach what likes and 
how likes. Headmasters and inspec- 
tors may approve disapprove, but 
provided that does not use his position 
for political religious propaganda, 
behave towards his pupils any unpro- 
fessional way, the teacher his class- 
room king his castle and would 
sooner not teach than have otherwise. 

officer the Ministry Educa- 
tion, inspector his employer, the 
local education authority, lays down for 
him the syllabus work that must 
teach: that matter for him decide 
collaboration with the colleagues who 
share the same field studies. 

Since all other differences between 
education England and the U.S.S.R. 
are insignificant comparison with this 
fundamental difference between freedom 
and control, let consider, detail, 
quotation from Russian educational 
newspaper; which takes 
the very heart this great conflict 


*From “Soviet April 1951. Black- 
well, Oxford, article “On the Results 
School Examinations Modern History.” 
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basic educational principle. Since this 
passage deals with the Russian school 
examination system, should ex- 
plained that: 

(a) subjects where appropriate 
the examination wholly 
mainly 

(b) the questions are drawn ran- 
dom the candidate from 
series constructed approved 
the Ministry the Republic 
concerned 

(c) the marking scale from 
which the highest mark 
“excellent,” awarded only 
small proportion the can- 
didates; 
the examination administered 
the principal the school 
assisted external assessors ap- 
pointed the Ministry Edu- 
cation the Republic. 

“The examinations went best Boys’ 
School No. Perov (master, Com- 
rade Ya. Chernov). For example, 
the first group the ninth form there 
were boys with mark, for the year, 
two with and three with 
the tenth form, too, more than half the 
pupils received the mark The examina- 
tion results the tenth form School 
No. Klyazma (master, Comrade 
Barinov) were also quite good. 

“There are, however, forms where 
pupils showed unsatisfactory and even 
poor knowledge, such form 
School No. Klyazma (mistress, 
Comrade Ivanovskaya) and the 
tenth form Perov Girls’ School No. 
(mistress, Comrade Metelitsa). 
Here are some the answers: 
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tenth form girl Perov School 
No. whose mark for the year was 
answered ticket No. (questions the 
five-year plans). Her account the re- 
sults the first five-year plan was short 
and poor. amounted mainly ac- 
count constructions. her reply she 
left out the main point, i.e. definition 
the tasks the five-year plan and 
description the struggle for its ful- 
Thus she did not even mention 
that result the first five-year plan 
the foundations for socialist economy 
were laid, and that the whole tech- 
nical reconstruction was achieved and 
the Kulak class eliminated. 

ninth form boy from School No. 
Klyazma, whose mark for the year 
was gave fluent but empty answer 
(ticket No. 21) the rise 
scientific communism. addi- 
tional question the basic content 
Marx’s teaching did not answer 
The two mistresses, Comrades 
Melelitsa and Ivanovskaya, explained 
their pupils’ poor knowledge weak 
preparation the forms. However, the 
main cause another: both teachers were 
liberal their marking and set low stand- 
ards for the pupils. Comrade Ivanov- 
skaya did not give single mark 
one term. She failed none her pupils 
and many had even mark. 
But the examinations many them 
received marks lower than their average 
for the year. The examination results 
showed one seven 3’s, and three 2’s. 


“The examinations gave extremely 
clear confirmation the fact that the 
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systematic work the teacher him- 
self, his theoretical preparation, the 
creativeness his mind and his efforts 
perfect his method play decisive part 
raising the ideo-political standard 
teaching. This comes out clearly those 
parts the curriculum which are not 

may objected that this article 
was written the Stalin era and that 
conditions inside the U.S.S.R. have 
changed considerably since then. But the 
steel girder framework Soviet edu- 
cation has not been altered and this 
which determines the classroom situa- 
tion. 

The original Russian article was en- 
titled “On the Results School Ex- 
aminations Modern History” and was 
written Dairi, who was ap- 
parently secondary school inspector 
other senior staff member the Mos- 
cow Regional Education Department. 
The examinations history the school 
year 1949-50 had been held under new 
regulations. Pupils who had finished the 
tenth last year schooling (i.e. those 
aged years) were examined only 
the history the U.S.S.R. instead 
of, before, all modern history. Pu- 
pils who had finished the ninth grade 
were, however, examined separately 
the subject “Modern History” well 
the “History the U.S.S.R.” The 
syllabus study every subject laid 
down meticulous detail the Min- 
istry, which also prepares the prescribed 
textbook for the course and, through 
its teachers colleges and its inspect- 
ors, decides the very methods teach- 
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Let now consider this, and other 
aspects the educational situation the 
U.S.S.R. into which this article gives 
lively insight and make comparisons 
with corresponding parts English edu- 
cation. 

First, should note that, while most 
English boys and girls who have stayed 
school the age sixteen are also 
presented for external examination 
examination which either set 
any way assessed controlled the 
Ministry Instead there 
are nine different examining bodies for 
the General Certificate Education and 
eight these are regulated boards 
centered upon either one university 
upon several universities. The Boards 
are composed not only representatives 
the universities but also teachers’ 
organizations and other educational in- 
terests. for the headmaster head- 
mistress the secondary school, con- 
sultation with his colleagues 
board governors, decide which 
examining board shall used the 
school; sometimes more than one ex- 
amining board utilized, since not all 
boards offer exactly the same range 
subjects. Even subjects which are offered 
all, e.g., elementary mathematics, 
chemistry, French, geography, history, 
have syllabuses which differ slightly and 
there also may somewhat different 
approach the questions set the same 
topic. addition schools are encour- 
aged submit syllabus their own, 
corresponding standard, if, for any 
reason, they wish introduce different 
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factual material into subject. They may 
even ask introduce new subject, 
though, since great range subjects 
available, this last variation from the 
normal rare. 

order ensure that, and large, 
the standard achievement required 
the various schools examination boards 
much the same, there body, known 
the Secondary Schools Examination 
Council, with representatives all the 
main interests the country, 
which formulates policy basis 
general agreement. Accordingly the re- 
sults the General Certificate Examina- 
tion its two levels (“Ordinary Level” 
generally taken candidates aged about 
sixteen and “Advanced Level” taken 
candidates aged about eighteen) can 
used part the basic qualification for 
candidature for English university. 
But this merely continuation 
long existing system, because was from 
the university entrance examinations that 
the school examinations took their origin. 
way which the English 
evolved. 

should note particularly that his- 
tory, subject which readily lends 
itself partisan treatment, not com- 
pulsory subject for the examina- 
tion for English boys and girls. Though 
all will study some history some stage 
their school career, the age 
many will have “dropped” favor 
raphy, physics, Greek German. Even 
those who prepare for examination 
history “O” level will, according 
the wish their history teacher, 
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entered for such alternatives “British 
Empire History,” “Foreign History,” 
Foreign History” “British 
History”; this last only one out 
five periods, e.g. 1066 1485 1815 

There is, therefore, opportunity 
for English boys and girls whole 
mon grounding ideopolitical ap- 
proach history. That not say that 
history taught English schools 
completely objective; just every age 
tends produce its own interpretation 
various aspects history, every na- 
tion-state inevitably tends produce its 
own version things gone by, despite 
the efforts all the best historians and 
teachers history get near pos- 
sible what appears the truth. 
English secondary schools today 
considerable proportion the teachers 
history consciously strive bring 
their pupils realize that history, like 
sience, study which seeks rip 
away the blinkers prejudice and 
apply the cold light reason the 
interpretation its facts. 

the teaching history, then, the 
educational practices the 
and the United Kingdom, are dif- 
ferent they could possibly be. Still 
more astonishing Russian eyes the 
freedom given English teachers, 
history and every other subject, 
choose and change their textbooks, 
far school funds permit. This means, 
course, that the minority history 
teachers, who wish present the sub- 
ject from given point view can 
generally find books that meet their 
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need, The stories Henry VIII’s de- 
struction the monasteries and the burn- 
ing bishops the reign “Bloody 
Mary” are told somewhat differently 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
schools. And here note, passing, 
that England and Wales aid from 
public funds given-to many schools 
which are openly denominational their 
outlook, the schools the Church 
England and the Roman Catholic 
Church forming the majority the 
schools thus aided. 

But whatever the nature the an- 
swers served pupils history ex- 
aminations (which are entirely “written” 
examinations; only examinations mod- 
ern languages having oral section) 
teacher can subsequently publicly 
pilloried the press, educational 
otherwise. series poor results 
class first and foremost matter for 
the head the school discuss with 
the teacher the case 
results continuing unsatisfactory 
the teacher would given less respon- 
sible work do, or, the most ob- 
durate conceivable case (conceivable, but 
almost unheard of), the offending 
teacher might reported the board 
governors the But that the 
criticisms inspector—or any 
other school official for that matter— 
should given publicity; still worse, 
given printed publicity, that something 
which English educational tradition ren- 
ders utterly impossible. 


So, from the Russian point view 
the English teacher ridiculously 
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privileged position and even the system 
itself absurd since serves promote 
not uniformity thought the ideo- 
political plane, but infinite variety 
opinion. Nevertheless external challenge 
has always brought about England 
closing the ranks and standing 
shoulder shoulder which has surprised 
the foreigner again and again. The hard- 
won rights man provide England 
background way behaving which 
permeates the whole social life from 
the county club the primary school. 

Indeed, because the way which 
education and the better social habits 
have been filtering downwards through 
the past two centuries there slow but 
steady movement towards homo- 
geneous classless society. the U.S.S.R. 
such society was established Bolshe- 
vist decree and uniform educational 
system, the same for everybody the 
primary level, was provided perpetu- 
ate equality initial opportunity. 
England, however, every level below 
the university, there exist different types 
educational establishment some 
which have definite class affiliations and 
serve, some extent, perpetuate verti- 
cal cleavages society. Many middle- 
class parents wish protect their small 
children from the infection bad speech, 
badly-produced voices, bad habits and 
disease which they may exposed 
the large classes the local primary 
school. Obviously such conditions vary 
greatly with the locality which the 
school situated, primary schools the 
more central parts large industrial 
cities being, from these points view, 
fairly undesirable. private nursery 
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schools, kindergartens 
schools exist considerable numbers 
though since these schools are small the 
proportion the total population 
that age which attend them small— 
about 1957. This proportion in- 
cludes the boys who are attendance 
both day and boarding “Preparatory 
Schools”—which prepare boys for entry 
the age the so-called “public 
schools.” These, the main, are 
ing schools, schools with boarding 
section, and, the majority cases, 
outside the system aid from the 
Ministry Education. They are there- 
fore mostly very expensive and call for 
great sacrifice the part parents 
middle class who invest their capital, 
mortgage their future, such educa- 
tion for their sons. But often good 
investment because, over and above the 
firmer character development which 
tends take place under boarding condi- 
tions, there the reputation the 
school which still counts enormously 
the recruitment young men for the 
higher posts industry and commerce. 

The number boys and girls between 
the ages thirteen and eighteen who 
are attending Independent Schools 
nearly the total attending full 
time school between these ages. addi- 
tion there are the same group 
attendance Direct Grant Schools, 
which share the honored position the 
Independent Schools being free from 
any control the local education au- 
thority. These schools do, however, re- 
ceive assistance from public funds, this 
assistance coming direct from the Minis- 
try Education per capita basis. 
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From the Russian point view, and 
from the point view many Labor 
voters England, both these types 
are pernicious anachronisms, even 
though between 25% and 50% the 
places Direct Grant Schools must 
free places, awarded merit entry 
examination. Certainly these schools 
exist mainly reason their long and 
worthy history. Most them were 
founded many centuries ago pious 
benefactors and their development and 
preservation has likewise been the result 
private generosity the part 
alumni and others. would seem 
morally wrong sequestrate these pos- 
sessions and dissipate the amenities the 
general welter the rather stereotyped 
shools local education authorities. 
Moreover these Independent and Direct 
Grant schools, result their free- 
dom, are able not only experiment, 
but also set higher standards 
and equipment—standards which tend 
gradually improve the practice the 
schools, this English contrast 
with the Russian system uniformity 
secondary schools likely remain, 
whatever political party may power. 


But what may appear, superficially, 
much more serious contrast prac- 
tice between England and the U.S.S.R. 
the English system selection for 
secondary education. Based the as- 
sumption that children are not born 
equal, certainly not intellectually equal, 
this system seeks, largely series 
tests the age eleven together with 
examination cumulative records, 


direct the boys and girls along different 
lines secondary education. The clearest 
statement this plan was that given 
the now-discredited Norwood Report 
1943 which predicated the existence 
three distinct types children, each type 
admirably adapted one other 
the three types state-aided secondary 
schools then existence—the secondary 
grammar school which might lead 
the university, the secondary technical 
school which might lead the technical 
college and the secondary modern school 
which led the present-day equivalents 
hewing wood and drawing water. 
This ridiculous doctrine, unsubstantiated 
any psychological other evidence 
has left its mark the English second- 
ary school system which, and large, 
contrasts vividly with the system com- 
prehensive secondary schools the 

After the Bolshevist revolution the 
first need had been establish seven 
years compulsory primary education 
for all from eight fifteen years age, 
though rural parts many children for 
some years continued leave school 
twelve years. The second stage was 
vast development technical education 
which, beginning with the training 
semi-skilled workers rapidly pushed 
train hundreds thousands skilled 
workers and technicians and finally 
technologists. This edifice technical 
education rose with astounding speed 
each story being built firmly upon the 
one below, and the bottom story spread- 
ing year year over more ground, then 
developing second floor and on. 
early 1937 was possible the 
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largest cities encourage substantial 
proportion the most able boys and 
girls remain school the age 
eighteen for admission the universities 
and institutes technology and talk 
ten years compulsory schooling for 
all. The attack Hitler 1941 pushed 
this plan aside for while and lowered 
the age school entry seven years, 
thus releasing boys and girls from school 
fourteen years instead This 
made possible for them sent 
labor-reserve schools (often residential) 
where they received low-grade technical 
education and training within industry 
part the great drive for production 
war material. The more gifted boys 
and girls. however, were encouraged 
either enter technicums where they 
had four-year course making them into 
highly skilled technicians, stay 
proceed university and kindred studies 
mainly scientific and 
With the end the war the old con- 
cept ten years schooling for all was 
revived (in 1951). This raising the 
school-leaving age seventeen means, 
course, that longer are the 
able boys and girls going find their 
way labor-reserve schools, nor can 
the recruit the age four- 
teen fifteen, leaving only the boys 
and girls most academically gifted 
continue school the age seven- 
teen. short now see the Russians, 
with theory that all children are born 
equal, facing their schools, the age 
range fourteen seventeen, the very 
obvious fact that they are equal. 
Hitherto shortage places, the needs 
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changing economy and the 
gencies war had, large extent, 
avoided any large scale facing the 
fact that differences mental 
ment, which are marked even pri- 
mary school, are even more disconcerting 
the teacher the secondary school. 
not surprising, therefore, that 
since 1951 there has been all-out 
campaign for the “polytechnicization” 
the secondary school. The subject 
worthy article itself and 
difficult summarize few sentences, 
But the essential feature the inter- 
penetration industry and school, 
agriculture and school, according the 
location the school. result the 
formalism book-learning will 
sweetened, especially for the less able 
pupils, practical work which stands 
This fulfils the demand adolescents 
everywhere that during the 
years puberty should have clear 
relationship adult life. short, poly- 
technicization the comprehensive sec- 
ondary the U.S.S.R. com- 
parable, many ways, with the 
vocational work which being 
duced more and more into English sec- 
ondary education for the same reason. 
the U.S.S.R, the pupils who leave 
school for immediate employment 
seventeen years will have smooth tran- 
sition into industry agriculture, 
the same time they will have had good 
general education which will make 
easier for them both intellectually and 
socially play their part automation, 
which has use for the ignorant 
unco-operative worker. Others leaving 
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shool, rather more able pupils, when 
they leave school will transfer the 
newly-created “Technical Academies” 
where they will have least two years 
specialized studies train them 
highly skilled technicians. 

Finally, heretofore, the most able 
all will proceed the universities and 
the technical institutes. The proportion 
the year-group which Russia con- 
sidered fit for higher education con- 
siderably larger than Can 
the reason that Russian children, 
the whole, are 
than English children? This possible 
since the taxation system England for 
the past fifty years has been unquestion- 
ably dysgenic. But more likely explana- 
tion that the English selection sys- 
tem, originating the turn the cen- 
tury scholarship scheme intended for 
only the very brightest children the 
working classes, entirely responsible 
for the present relative paucity candi- 
dates for higher education. There now 
abundant evidence that boys and girls 
who have subsequently developed high 
ability failed gain entrance second- 
ary grammar secondary technical 
schools (these latter are very few indeed, 
anyhow). consequence the pupils 
were, are, restricted education 
secondary modern school, where, gen- 
eral, homework set and where, 
and the intellectual standards 
less than justice the more able pupils. 
consequence many local education 
authorities England are building com- 
prehensive secondary schools bilateral 
schools where broad range abilities 
catered and several pre-vocational 
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options are provided. such areas 
being found that many boys and girls 
who would probably have left second- 
ary modern school the end com- 
pulsory schooling, i.e. the age fif- 
teen years, are now staying school 
the age sixteen seventeen and 
increasing the demand. for education 
technical colleges and universities. Sim- 
ilarly Secondary Modern Schools 
where prevocational courses and/or 
General Certificate courses are provided 
pupils tend stay school beyond the 
age fifteen. Thus, slowly and very 
irregularly, befits system which 
almost unplanned and develops from 
the grass roots, English school boys and 
school girls are, effect, raising the 
school-leaving age nearer that which 
being established decree the 


What lacking, however, the will- 
ingness the part the nation 
whole, least the majority its 
present representatives Parliament, 
provide the necessary funds for the edu- 
cational expansion which ought take 
place, not least the university level. 
Admittedly taxation still extremely 
high England, but even so, education 
seems low the order priority 
for claims upon the nation’s purse. There 
tendency for the needs the pres- 
ent, the wooing the electorate, 
overshadow the needs the future. 
But Russia the proportion the na- 
tional income which devoted the 
various aspects education far higher 
and the comforts the present are al- 
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most always sacrificed order that the 
needs the future may fully met. 

The latest example the enormous 
expenditure which being incurred 
the construction boarding schools 
that children less populated parts may 
have full secondary education. the 
same way every aspect education has 
for decades been regarded national 
investment and because the scientific in- 
tellectual standards education the 
U.S.S.R. are worthy ones, the invest- 
ment has proved good one. Schooling 
the U.S.S.R. makes demands upon the 
pupils whatever their intellectual endow- 
ment; England, until recently, only 
the best pupils have been encouraged 
work capacity. 

Whether the present rather feverish 
pulse activity the U.S.S.R. can 
maintained without the present system 
inducements and pressures another 
utterly false picture the non-Russian 
world and fears encirclement and 
attack. When these fears can shown 
groundless, and when the Dicken- 
sian England which Russian children 
read school found the Russian 
people longer existence, then 
they will have less motivation for the 
strenuous, drab and rather deprived 
existence which they lead present. 
They will expect less crowded conditions 
living their meagre apartments, 
more goods the shops, more color 
their clothes and, hope, more colla- 
boration and interchange educational 
and cultural fields with England and 
other countries the West. 

actual fact during the last five 
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six years there has been quite lot 
important educational visiting between 
England and the U.S.S.R. from 
sity levels downwards. And the time 
when this article was being written there 
were England, six-week visit, 
fifty young men and women about 
twenty-two years age who were 
their last year preparation for teach- 
ing the senior high school level. These 
young people, slightly more than half 
whom were women, were staying 
twos teacher-training col- 
leges. all were training special- 
ists the teaching English, there 
were linguistic difficulties, and, espe- 
cially towards the end the stay, there 
were friendly, though frank, compari- 
sons. For instance, some the young 
Russians asked why, this stage the 
development the world, English 
teachers-in-training are not compelled 
continue the study least one mod- 
ern language. They further asked why 
there almost Russian being taught 
English schools teacher-training 
colleges. 

The explanation, course, the same 
that offered for almost every feature 
English education—it just the way 
that English education grew up. France 
our nearest neighbor, French the 
main language studied schools with 
German very long way behind and 
Spanish vast distance behind that. But 
the young Russian critics are justified 
English student critics are some 
weaknesses that they their turn notice 
Russian education. 

Such educational interchanges these 
can nothing but good and the British 
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Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, 
has recently stressed that such cultural 
interchanges vastly greater scale, 
between the United Kingdom and the 
are essential preliminaries 
the establishment lasting political 
understanding. 

Nor need Russian scientific achieve- 
ments seen merely terms nuclear 
warfare; both sides now know that the 
consequences war with atomic mis- 
will inconceivable disaster not 
for the belligerents but for all hu- 
manity. There much waiting 
discovered about the universe, with the 
aid sputniks, that there need 
regard them solely achievements 
applied science, evolved for warfare. 

much greater extent sputniks are 
new instruments pure science which, 
with, will help men all over the 
world the study the earth’s atmos- 
phere, then will make contribution 
towards interplanetary travel, and later 
help the study our own galactic 
system and the nature intergalactic 
space, 

may seem those whose minds 
have not yet been awakened the mar- 
vels science—as all Russian school- 
children’s minds are awakened—that the 
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fact that our sun just one thousands 
millions stars just one galactic 
system, which thousands millions 
more systems exist matter the 
least possible importance any living 
man woman. Accordingly for the 
world’s scientists, including Russian 
scientists, continue collaborate 
solving such mysteries, for these 
astrophysicists live parasites upon 
the society that supports them. this 
viewpoint there are many possible re- 
The best them probably 
the saying that early father science, 
Aristotle—“We ought not follow the 
counsel those who bid think the 
thoughts befitting man’s estate and not, 
mortals are, more proud 
than mortals should. What have 
may, and all that with 
the view living the life the highest 
thing us. Even that part 
small bulk yet power and price 
excels far beyond all the rest.” 

educational and scientific collabora- 
tion between the western powers and 
the U.S.S.R. can rapidly bring that point 
view common among all man- 
kind the future civilization will 
bright. 


which the young people have lost their boldness and 
sense adventure and zest for exploration and risk-taking and their 
capacity for dedication—such society headed for the history books. 
President, Carnegie Corporation New York 
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Sometimes the mind climbs mountain peaks, 
Sometimes walks broad plateaus; 
But if, receptively, goes, 


Listening when wisdom speaks, 


Watching for beauty everywhere, 
The mind finds priceless wealth reap, 
Abundant harvest will keep 


Within the storehouse waiting there. 
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How Face Bad Grade 


LITTLE while ago wrote article 
suggesting students How 
TIONAL May 1956). listed 
three requirements: knowledge, 
ability communicate knowledge, and 
ability communicate knowledge with 
aademic elegance, that briefly, pre- 
and completely. 

wrote the article discourage fu- 
ture attempts obtain good grades 
shedding tears, uttering threats, offering 
gifts, applying the subtle pressures 
feminine seduction, pleading such 
extraneous circumstances romantic 
troubles, family problems, sister’s wed- 
ding, grandmother’s funeral, the ne- 

But after admonition was pub- 
lished and duly read, found had writ- 
ten the wrong article. For the real prob- 
lem modern students not How 
Get Good Grade, but How Face 
immaturity revealed which earlier 
generations had long outgrown the 
time they had reached college age. And 
yet immaturity, not accumula- 
tion bad grades, which the chief 
obstacle successful career. 

While true that bad grade 
nothing write home about consider- 
ing that reflects weak academic per- 
formance, reflects neither lack tal- 
ent nor lack elements 
infinitely greater importance those 
whose judgement matters than the sort 


grade degree which instructors are 
increasingly browbeaten into conferring 
merely because many their students 
longer have the guts face the facts 
much further, the college degree 
the future, instead being certificate 
higher learning superior training, 
will nothing but diploma certifying 
that adolescence has been successfully 
prolonged beyond the age when has 
either charm biological justification. 

should supplement advice how 
get good grade with some sugges- 
tions how face bad grade. 

the first place, bad grade should 
accepted with the same degree adult 
acknowledgement with which skier 
should accept sprained ankle, young 
skier ignoring his ankle may, instead 
perfecting his style, break his bones. And 
young man going dancing with 
bad cold may pay for half-enjoyed 
night with the misery pneumonia 
lasting month, course, both might 
more miserable staying home, but 
not they decide adult fashion 
submit the inevitable. After period 
gentle disappointment, one may then 
take his chess, the other book, 
discovering that the full measure joy 
more easily obtained adjusting one’s 
desires condition rather than con- 
dition one’s desires, Thus, skiing 
not essential happiness, neither 
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good grade. coed will break off 
engagement because it. And she 
does, bad grade will have done lot 
good. 

the second place, bad grade 
should faced with the same degree 
equanimity with which man select- 
ing suit faces the successive vetos 
wife anxious see him dressed 
his best advantage. For bad grade 
indispensable academic selector, 
road sign diverting the student from 
avenues sterile waste those which 
his effort will reward him with maxi- 
mum results. 

life whose fruits are obtained 
trial and error, would impossible 
advance without the help such se- 
lector which alone indicates that are 
possibly following the wrong direction. 
lover insists marrying woman 
rating him “F,” may manage 
drag her the altar, but the life ahead 
him will one misery and hu- 
miliation. But accepts her grade 
and looks elsewhere, will find his 
happiness yet. For according the law 
averages, bound find ulti- 
mately one who not only will rate his 
qualities with brilliant “A,” but who 
will less capable setting his heart 
afire. However, that the law aver- 
ages can work, the selector must 
given chance sealing off all alternatives 
until only the best choices remain, These 
could never detected were not for 
the painful device the bad grade 
which, precisely because painful, 
has also the invaluable secondary effect 
maturing the 

the third place, bad grade should 
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taken with the same sense sports- 
manship, and for the same reason, with 
which athlete accepts defeat. For 
just bad grade may function 
deflector into more profitable pursuits, 
may also function challenge im- 
prove performance the very field 
which the bad grade has been obtained. 
This indeed its principal pedagogical 
purpose. leads strength draw- 
ing attention weakness. However, 
play its role effectively, es- 
sential that the student capable 
taking reversal incentive for 
doubling his effort, not for wasting his 
energies petulant argument resist- 

Thomas Mann was weak German. 
But rather than plead poor health 
other reasons, took his grade 
challenge until wrote German better 
than most, crowning his career win- 
ning the Nobel Prize literature. Win- 
ston Churchill was bad one time 
that had repeat entire year. Be- 
sides mathematics, one his weakest 
subjects was history. the end, not 
only became one the outstanding 
shapers history but also won Nobel 
Prize literature for writing ina 
series masterful books. According 
his own testimony, owed this ac- 
complishment largely the thorough 
briefing had received when, re- 
sult his failing grades, had 
through important examinations twice. 

However, the best illustration the 
pedagogical function bad grade was 
provided Albert Einstein. Failing his 
first attempt enter the famous 
Institute Technology, did not 
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his professors, many modern stu- 
dent would do, and tell him: need 
‘B’ get in,” “Look here, you cannot 
this me. Einstein.” Accepting 
his “F” with pain but without grum- 
bling, simply decided prepare him- 
self more thoroughly. Thus equipped, 
returned after few months the 
Institute Technology, repeated the 
examination—and failed again! Twice 
flunked, went home once more and, 
due course, presented himself before 
the examiners third time. And this 
time not only passed. Having really 
gotten the bottom things, soon 
compelled the Zurich and all other in- 
stitutes technology the world not 
examine but teach Einstein. Had 
passed the first examination, might 
never have acquired the foundation en- 
abling him reverse all prior concepts 
physics, 

One might think that what Winston 
Churchill, Thomas Mann, Albert Ein- 
stein, and host other brilliant in- 
dividuals could take with grace, could 
taken gracefully also the modern 
student. But often this not the case. 
The result that may indeed wrestle 
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from his reluctant instructor the grade 
thinks must have satisfy his 
job requirements, his average, his 
vanity, only discover when too 
late that life expects also something 
else college graduate—maturity. 

True, universities are normally not 
interested developing this quality. But 
the reason for this not that they are 
concerned primarily with the task im- 
parting knowledge. The reason that 
they consider maturity prerequisite 
admission. This why the admission 
examination universities number 
countries still called But 
what this quality which characterizes 
the end adolescence, and without 
which knowledge more likely 
dangerous than beneficial? the sense 
fortune with humility and reversals with 
fortitude; enjoy good grades without 
losing one’s head, and accept bad grades 
without losing one’s heart. 

Thus, you can receive good grade 
which earned, more power you! 
you receive bad grade, face it, draw 
your conclusions, and more power 
you too! 


Most the doctrines that are turning our practice topsy-turvy have 
absolutely support from competent psychologists. The doctrine 
spontaneity and its attendant \aissez-faire dogma school government 
thoroughly inconsistent with good psychology. The radical extreme 
which some educators would push the doctrine interest when 
they maintain that the child should never asked anything for 
which fails find need his own life—this doctrine can find 
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SMITH 

rhythms the seasons ring tree, 

The cycle his life will mark man— 

Smooth bark saplings’ tender infancy 

Grows rugged with the years’ mutating span; 

age assumes furrowed, thoughtful guise; 

And oak affords refuge where 

The vine may cling, the feathered frail devise 

nest, man—stalwart—lends protective care; 

Content rear his shaft amid its kind, 

The oak drinks deeply woodland spring; 

The man, receptive his heart and mind, 

Finds pleasures close earth where linnets sing; 

And after every storm each stands, unbowed, 

little nearer the rifted cloud. 


Creative Learning 


RosENFELD 


OME time ago prominent educator 
speaking tour spoke before the 
senior seminar education small 
state college. Like many contemporary 
educators was the belief that many 
the problems which students face to- 
day are brought about the inclu- 
sion such traditional subjects read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic the cur- 
riculum, often claimed, but rather 
the uncreative way which these 
subjects are taught. Personally, feel 
that the gentleman was just little be- 
hind the times his observation, The 
banner creative teaching was raised 
several decades ago the educational 
philosophers and methodologists and has 
been carried with militant crusading 
spirit throughout most teacher training 
Not only are most our con- 
temporaneously trained teachers keenly 
aware their creative responsiblity 
teaching such obviously creative disci- 
plines art and music, but the same crea- 
tive approach is, one hopes, employed 
this teaching generation the other 
branches knowledge well. 

The banner creative teaching has 
been flying beautifully and imaginatively 
before our students. Its beautiful colors 
have doubt aroused much amazement, 
the monumental resourcefulness 
and energy the teachers, the part 
students. However, without benefit 
such educational entertainment 
diversion they, the students, have much 


the same feeling the movie patron 
who returns everyday living after 
experiencing orgiastic spectacle filmed 
vistavision and announcing itself 
stereophonic 

Isn’t about time that gave our 
students flag their own carry 
turning our attention them learn- 
ers? The problem educ: ‘on today, 
believe, not much the area 
Both are essential elements the edu- 
cational Yet, remarkable 
how much one hears about creative teach- 
ing and how little, anything, about 
creative learning. 

far, perhaps intentionally, have 
managed use some form the word 
creative approximately six times. 
doing so, have tried form the im- 
pression that the word creative has the 
possibility very wide usage. should 
probably pause here for just moment 
and explain you the meaning which 
attach the word. dictionary, 
which happens the fifth edition 
and Merriam Co.’s “Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary,” there are two 
meanings listed follows: (1) Having 
the power quality creating; and 
(2) Productive. 

The first definition uses word the 
same word root—the word creating, 
define creative. Such definition not 
very enlightening. The second definition 
—productive—is much more illuminat- 
ing and with that sense the word 
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mind that would ask you, the reader, 
view the remainder this essay. 

Many people limit their use the 
word creative description the ac- 
tivity the arts such painting, sculp- 
ture, music and literature. Keeping 
mind that creative means productive, 
rather obvious that this arbitrary 
limitation usage. Are these the only 
fields wherein people are productive? 
not the philosopher productive 
thought, the scientist productive crea- 
tive understanding and controlling 
nature, the businessman and administra- 
tor creative organizing struc- 
ture that will fulfill required function? 
Anyone these, or, indeed, any occupa- 
tion profession considered adequate 
creative. 

this point one may begin ques- 
tion the connection between all this and 
learning, have chosen call it, 
creative learning. The connection quite 
simple. Just the many activities 
have mentioned must creative 
the learning activity must creative 
order any consequence. 

The next question that arises is—crea- 
tive what? The answer here also 
relatively simple. The learning process 
must creative meaningful 
edge—not unrelated facts which are filed 
away the vast storage facilities the 
human mind, but information which 
thoroughly understood and related 
experience well other meaningful 
information. Information that acquired 
without thorough understanding use- 
less the person who must out 
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the world and face its problems. 
person with unmeaningful information, 
life constant sequence problems 
that are seemingly both novel and in- 
soluble. Such person not able 
apply his knowledge because has 
meaning for him and has apparent 
relation the life leads. 

have recently heard another speaker 
his remarks faculty mention sur- 
vey college graduates which showed 
that the great majority this particular 
group felt that most what they had 
learned college was not useful 
life. submit the reader that the ele- 
ment importance not what they 
learned but they learned. Obviously, 
their learning had not been creative and 
did not establish any meaningful rela- 
tions the experience life for them. 


What was that caused their educa- 
tion be, effect, failure? What 
that causes much education today, 
fall short its goals? How, an- 
other way looking the problem and 
offering plausible answer the same 
time, does one develop the creative learn- 
ing approach? 

believe large measure the un- 
creative technique many people en- 
gaged the learning activity may 
traced their attitude toward educa- 
tion and their all too frequent misunder- 
standings what education really is. 
Many them have distinctly negative 
attitude toward education conditioned 
the belief that education ob- 
stacle course consisting isolated, ab- 
stract phenomena which are placed be- 
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fore the student and located such 
way test his endurance, The object 
education then becomes merely “to 
get through” the obstacle course. After 
all, who would want pick obstacles 
for retention? They are only useless im- 
Such erroneous attitude 
will not lead learning. the con- 
trary, will make education fearful 
and frustrating experience for the stu- 
dent well for any teachers who may 
have the misfortune get his way. 

correct this frequent misconception 
necessary point out that 
edge experience and that education 
merely way giving people lot 
time. According anthropologists, man 
has been around this earth for countless 
thousands years. During this period 
has fought cold, fire, famine, flood, 
his fellow man and has often attempted 
fathom the whys and wherefores 
the seemingly endless nature time 
compared with the finite quality physi- 
cal life. 

Man has made many mistakes and 
these mistakes, together with the more 
positive contributions, make human 
experience. When finally realize that 
each the so-called “branches learn- 
ing” merely part human experi- 
ence, leave our psychologically nega- 
tive obstacle course far behind us, and 
obtain instead almost awe inspiring 
respect and reverence for education 
the concentrated experience untold 
generations mankind, Perhaps the best 
method for making this experience 
part ourselves, other words mean- 
ingful, constantly aware the 
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experiential nature knowledge. 
must constantly ask ourselves “why.” 
Mary Martin, starring the recent pro- 
duction James Barrie’s “Peter Pan” 
which many saw television, sang 
rather philosophical song entitled 
won’t grow up.” One the verses this 
song seems particularly pertinent our 
discussion 
won’t grow 

don’t wanna school 

And recite silly rule.” 

Looking this little ditty from our 
point view, must concede that the 
parroting “silly rule” cannot con- 
sidered sufficient grounds for going 
school. Indeed, the person who emerges 
from the educational process with noth- 
ing more than the ability flaunt the 
ostentatious feathers information, has 
done about little growing the 
male parrot named Sam who swings 
his cage and informs everyone that 
“Polly wants cracker.” The parrot does 
not have know the reason why. His 
existence has unfortunately been limited 
wire cage. For those outside 
the cage the question “why” the 
utmost importance, for with are 
able exert control over our existence 
that will better suit us—without 
ourselves assume the unfortunate 
position the caged parrot. knowing 
the why and wherefore human experi- 
ence can more readily cope with the 
problem our existence. are 
really grow must constantly ask 
ourselves “why.” recall reading re- 
cently the statement that curiosity the 
beginning all true learning. The ap- 
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plicability this proverbial phrase 
obvious, and it, together with en- 
lightened attitude toward the nature and 
scope the educational process, will 
open the highway creative learning 
for anyone willing expend the neces- 
sary energy which the opportunity de- 
mands. 

Now let recapitulate for just 
moment. First, educational philosophy 
which gives undue emphasis the 
teaching process unrealistic. Both 
teaching and learning must carefully 
considered. Both must creative pro- 
ductive attain justification. Secondly, 
creative learning possible only with 
attitude respect and intense curi- 
osity which comes from realization 
the nature and scope the educational 
process. Knowledge experience. Edu- 
cation experience concentrated. 

Let consider just one more aspect 
this topic. That is—why bother 
learn creatively? One answer lies our 
socio-political structure. live what 
call democracy;—by that mean 
that, theoretically least, the citizenry 
may, chooses, share many diver- 
sified aspects life. living democ- 
racy the citizens avail themselves 
these opportunities. Indeed, professing 
their belief democracy they make 
themselves almost duty bound so. 
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Democratic life necessitates thinking and 
doing many areas existence—that 
what constitutes democratic living and 
makes for vivid rather than stagnant, 
decadent and eventually fossilized de- 
mocracy. For the attainment meaning- 
ful knowledge, creative learning es- 
sential. Such creative learning, comple- 
mented creative teaching constitutes 
truly educational experience—the 
only type experience which keep- 
ing with democratic philosphy. 

Some educational philosophers main- 
tain that you cannot teach anyone any- 
thing—you can only help him learn. 
This may not the whole story, but 
certainly very important part it. 
Teachers and future teachers would 
well consider the complementary im- 
portance the teaching and learning 
processes and adopt for themselves 
creative approach learning. 

are have living educational 
process living democracy must 
develop the creative qualities both the 
teacher-constituted administration and 
the great public learners. The end 
product democratic human education 
must not parrot, but creatively in- 
telligent human being whose habit 
daily formal and informal creative learn- 
ing prepares him for the wonderfully ex- 
citing experience creative living. 


community should rest contented with being superior other 
communities, while inferior its own capabilities 


Sophia Keeney, Sister Integrity 


Keeney has invested the years 

her life better than most success- 
ful men finance have invested their 
money. Considering her chances, her 
talents, circumstances under which she 
has worked, she woman integrity. 
Yet, she has lived very quietly all her 
life. She has worked that way, too. Even 
the people who live near and respect her 
don’t know all the good things she has 
done. They not know the little things 
she has contributed society which has 
helped make America better country. 

She walked three miles one-room 
school when she was considered frail 
child. She was slender, blue-eyed, fair- 
haired girl who fainted the sight 
blood and one who couldn’t walk over 
bridge, climb tree, get upon anything 
and look down without getting dizzy. 
her youth she got many hard falls. 
When she walked over narrow bridges 
footlogs, always had take her 
the hand and lead her, Today, many 
her youthful frailties would 
rected medical checkups our schools 
and communities, But didn’t have 
anything like that when grew 
amazingly short time ago for the great 
changes that have come pass. 

mother had take her out 
school year after year for week, month, 
and once whole school year. Yet, de- 
spite these physical handicaps, she fin- 
ished all the grades the Plum Grove 
rural school. She took examination 
enter high school and passed with top 


She and entered high school 
together, although was three years 
younger. She walked the five miles 
school with me. She went through snow, 
sleet, and rain, with the exception 
only few days her first year. She took 
four subjects and made four A’s. She was 
eighteen, much older than the others 
our 

After finishing one year high 
school, she took teachers examination, 
made first class certificate and was hired 
teach rural school. those days 
qualifications for teaching rural school 
depended upon how much one made 
examination which was prepared 
the State Department Education. 
One’s going high school college 
didn’t keep him from having take 
teacher’s examination wanted 
teach. 

sister taught six rural schools. 
Then she married Henry Keeney, set- 
tled farm Leatherwood, nar- 
row-gauged valley where the terrain was 
rugged for farming. When went 
visit her walked rode horseback. 
The distance was miles from our 
cessible winter. Here small farm 
Leatherwood, her three daughters 
and son were born. There her hus- 
band became too disabled manual 
labor. Then she moved closer 
where she thought her children would 
have better educational opportunities. 

She moved small house 
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farm, rentfree, where she could close 
us, her people. Dollars were scarce 
with her and her husband, like with 
many other families. Henry Keeney was 
not able work. Now that teachers 
qualifications had changed, Sophia was 
not longer qualified teach school, 
she walked about four miles distance 
small town where she worked 
several homes. Her husband, good 
worker, good farmer, but due ill- 
ness had remain home. Here 
looked over their small children while 
she worked their breadwinner. 

But sister had idea, While she 
was doing work homes, she went 
Greenup High School, looked her 
credits, decided she would finish high 
school. This once frail sister now walked 
the town and did her maid services 
homes, then took her work high 
school. Then the WPA set local 
library service where she was employed. 
She thought WPA was advancement 
over her other employment. And before 
her WPA library job fell through, due 
wrangle among employers over who 
should run it, sister had finished her 


last three years high school. She was 
from high school year after 


her oldest daughter. 

And now great thing happened 
her life. Her husband had two major 
operations. convalesced some little 
time. After this period rest, was 
employed the C&O Railway Com- 
pany was making money. But all 
this time, from his illness until now, 
his wife had been breadwinner for their 
family. Now, Henry Keeney was dif- 
ferent man. was happy that could 


But wasn’t eager she was 
see that their children got educa- 
tion. And was surprised see his 
daughter and wife enroll Ashland 
Junior College. Sophia borrowed money 
from fund set for needy students 
The Ashland Junior College. Not one 
her family knew about how she was 
paying her way. didn’t know 
whether she borrowed money paid 
cash for she was alway close with money. 
She made every dollar count. 

Through all these years, she sent her 
children school everyday. She kept 
them immaculately clean. She either 
bought made their clothing, washed 
and ironed their clothes herself. Each 
Sunday she would her church with 
her children, even when they were small. 
And she always contributed her mite 
her church through the lean years. She 
walked undaunted her own quiet way, 
dreaming her dreams. 

Henry was financing their oldest 
daughter, Jean, senior college. Now 
that sister was qualified, she began 
teaching again. Vivian and Carroll were 
high school and Ted was the 
grades. Once Henry said me: “I’ve 
never seen family crazy about school. 
takes every dollar make. wife 
should stay home.” 

After Jean had year college she 
came home, taught rural school, then 
went back college. She was her 
own and position where she could 
make her own way. Vivian, fragile 
her mother was her youth, finished 
high school little late. She had miss 
because her health. But she wouldn’t 
give up. She went college for year, 
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came home and taught school. After she 
once started making her own money, 
then she was her own. This was true 
Carroll. Ted didn’t well his 
sisters. didn’t finish high school until 
enlisted the Navy where served 
two enlistments, 

The first year sister taught school, 
she bought home near Greenup where 
was convenient for her children 
walk school. She kept improving 
her house and surroundings. Later, she 
sold this place, then bought herself 
small, five acre farm where she and her 
husband built fourteen thousand dol- 
lar home. Her home and acreage 
worth more than this now, since the 
value the dollar has decreased. 

Jean taught four years, then took 
Laboratory Technicians course, She 
worked for doctor, then hospital, 
and taught laboratory technicians 
She now the wife physi- 
cian, Dr. Thomas Kirby, and begin- 
ning family her own. They live 
Central City, Kentucky, where has 
begun his practice. Vivian, most fragile 
her daughters, has gone from the two 
room rural school Plum Grove the 
Russell City School System. And Car- 
roll, the third daughter, now Mrs. Roy 
Abdon, teaching Argillite Ele- 
mentary School. Sophia has taught with 
all three her daughters the two 
room Plum Grove School. She has 
helped each one her daughters her 
beginning year teacher. But each 
daughter has received more education 
and has gone better paying positions 
with the exception Carroll. And she 
will go. 
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Two years ago major catastrophe 
struck the Keeney family. This physical 
catastrophe struck their mother, their 
leader, who had worked guide them 
over the rough and perilous years 
this little family. physical checkup, 
was discovered Sophia had cancer. 
After physical checkups here, she was 
sent Louisville for further checkups 
and radium treatment before her inevi- 
table operation. Her daughter Jean was 
working Louisville this time 
laboratory technician. Jean helped select 
the physicians attend her mother. 
was doubtful whether her life could 
saved not. She had had this cancer 
for sometime without knowing it. 

But never knew exactly how Sophia 
felt about this physical catastrophe. 
saw her often. Our sisters, Glennis and 
Mary, Dad, who was living then, and 
James and went often see her. But 
she never had too much say about her 
condition. She had met whatever her 
fate might like our had met 
death: calm, She might have 
been deeply worried. she were, she 
didn’t let know it. Despite her lack 
education the earlier days compared 
her brothers and sister, when prob- 
lems came that concerned our family, 
met with her vote what should 
do. With her leading us, had never 
had family problem couldn’t solve. 
Whatever the majority us, three votes 
our five, agreed upon was final. The 
minority might dissent, but they went 
along with the majority. 

The three daughters she had piloted 
through the young years their lives 
were greatly upset. Her husband was 
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upset over her condition. But while she 
was Louisville when she was taking 
radium treatments, when she wasn’t 
forced remain hospital bed, she 
was substituting the Louisville Public 
Schools. “Jesse, the schools there are 
great,” she once told me. wish were 
young again and had all teaching 
years live over.” This was her first 
time ever teach outside Greenup 
County where she had always taught 
rural school. 

Sophia’s operation was successful 
far her physicians were able dis- 
cern. She was the first her people 
either side have cancer. When she re- 
turned, she was thin, slow, and 
wondered about her physical condition. 
But gradually, she gained All 
the time she was convalescing, she wor- 
ried for fear she would not able 
teach her room Plum Grove. Whether 
she was able not, when the rural 
schools began, she was there teaching 
where she has remained for the past 
three years. 

Her only hobby collecting few 
inexpensive She never smoked 
nor drank her life. Every dollar she 
has spent has had count for something. 
And her dollars have counted well for 
her because she has finished high school 
herself and sent four children through. 


She graduated Ashland Junior Col- 
lege with her youngest daughter, Car- 
roll, before her operation for cancer. She 
has sent three daughters through twelve 
years college. (Of course, these daugh- 
ters had help, too.) She herself has 
completed 334 years Henry 
has worked keep the expenses 
their home, buy clothes, food, fuel and 
pay 

Considering their chances, this family 
has done well. They had the fewest op- 
portunities any family knew twenty 
years ago. But due the perseverance 
mother, who wouldn’t give up, when 
she couldn’t get something she liked 
do, took what she could get and advanced 
from there, this family has done more 
than any one family know. There 
combined total fourteen years col- 
lege the mother and three daughters. 
They have taught combined total 
years. They teaching, building, 
dreaming and planning. Even now, 
sister working toward four year col- 
lege degree. her quiet way life, she 
has never known there place and 
time slow down stop. She 
woman magnificent fortitude who has 
dreamed her dreams and who, her 
own integrity, and indomitable will 
her spirit, has never stopped until she 
has shaped each dream into reality. 


There great deal the world which impresses meaningful 
and which may often turn out the result meaningless, causal 
necessity. The fact, however, that there world all, that there 
something and not nothing—the existence the world such testi- 
fies some kind meaning it—certain beyond all 
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apologia for speaking 
this ancient and well-worn theme 
would appropriate, were not for its 
significance American citizens today, 
and its pertinence the central concern 
this organization. wish speak 
liberal education for liberal democratic 
state. Let first define terms: liberal 
developed from the seventeenth century 
and gained new increments meaning 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Liberal education used its original, 
historic sense; has, therefore, socio- 
political orientation and purpose. 
the education fit for free men and fit 
make them free. Liberal education 
preferred “general 
term recently popularized—since 
meaning clearer and more precise. 

few words about the frame refer- 
ence are necessary for clarity. are 
chiefly concerned with liberal education 
the United States; but, inasmuch 
human experience long and the idea 
liberal education ancient, both 
the East and the West, will 
necessary times refer certain dis- 
tant antecedents. Education everywhere 
composite old traditions which 

paper read meeting the National 
Organization Legal Problems Education, 


the University Pennsylvania, November 
1957. 


have great permanence, and novelties 
which arise and develop societies and 
their governments change. These ele- 
ments, tradition and change, must 
keep mind, for though refer 
ancient ideas and traditions, know 
that, useful us, they must 
reinterpreted for the present era, even 
they have been reinterpreted for 
other, intervening times. one thinks 
that the education Athens can ap- 
plied here; but certain principles em- 
bodied there may very useful, 
want think straight about liberal 
education for American society today. 
The frame reference respect 
age quite different from that which 
has been common American discus- 
had four years high school, 
four years college, both. Liberal 
education begins with the very young 
and continues even through adult life. 
well men exercising the gym- 
The liberal education have 
view knows distinction respect 
sex, except individual talent and choice 
male and female make for variation. 
regards the pupil student popula- 
tion, all are included, without respect 
wealth, race, creed, political 
*Plato, The Republic, Bk. sec. 457. The 
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erence. Though not limit our- 
selves the education elite, based 
blood and wealth, the ancients did, 
this not say that continuance 
the educative process natural elite will 
not emerge from generation genera- 
Nature makes some more able, 
others less so; who can say just when and 
where the talented and the not tal- 
ented will appear? 

All this has probably suggested you 
that, respect institutions, have 
chiefly mind our public system 
education from elementary school the 
university; but, recognizing that 
liberal society various private institutions 
are permitted and encouraged, let say 
that the principles set forth are 
generally, not wholly, applicable 
both public and private schools. pri- 
vate institutions employ them better, 


worse, than public ones, they are the 
first case worthy encouragement; 
worse, they fall naturally 
picion failure their duty dele- 
gated agencies education. Let this, 
then, suffice for the frame reference. 


Upon slight examination clear 
that liberal education for America to- 
day entails much more than did 
antiquity. This due largely many 
changes profoundly revolutionary 
character: first, shift respect gov- 
ernment, which divided sovereignty be- 
tween ecclesia and secular government, 
thus altering the earlier con- 
ception all government coming 
from God through Papal hands di- 


however, Wright Mills, The Power 
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vinely anointed monarch; second, re- 
ligious Reformation which was make 
every man his own priest; third, sci- 
entific movement which revolutionized 
the learned world, and brought forth 
technology such was never known be- 
fore; fourth, liberal political move- 
ment which enlightened the minds 
revolutionaries who set kings aside the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, brought parliamentary govern- 
ment certain European states, and fur- 
nished intellectual guidance the 
Founding Fathers the self-governing 
system the United States; fifth, 
Civil War and Emancipation Procla- 
mation which freed those whose wrongs 
had caused Jefferson tremble, remem- 
bering justice; finally, the move- 
ment for woman’s emancipation which 
began the nineteenth century the 
United States, and reached its culmina- 
tion the suffrage amendment. vir- 
tue these are all today born free. 
any persons groups their actions 
deny this freedom, they flout the law. 
this done successfully, the pro- 
claimed “freedom” becomes mockery 
before the whole world. 

What liberal education for citizens 
such free society? answer the 
query education designed basically 
for all, and only limited application 
natural capacities, which are highly 
variable. The guiding principles are 
mostly ancient, but not all; the use 
them radically different, for live 
free society, whereas the ancients 
and many Europeans, till recently, had 
free and unfree, upper and lower classes. 
Ours education whose determiners 
and orientation are social and political; 
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academic inasmuch Academe 
serves free men and women; voca- 
tional, since all except few parasites 
work democratic society, and one 
public charge. This liberal education 
also physical culture; for the “good life” 
—the ancient Greeks knew and 
should not forget—is not limited the 


Let come closer this liberal edu- 
cation, looking briefly guiding princi- 
ples the following order: physical 
well-being; the arts communication— 
letters, science, and art; vocational prepa- 
ration; political education. Certain 
these require only few words here, for 
they lie area considerable agree- 
ment; others must given more space, 
especially because they often get short 
shrift, are omitted entirely. 

Some are well-born physically, others 
are more less handicapped from birth. 
Both groups need appropriate health 
education and physical culture. regard 
the relation between physical and 
mental culture, the Greek ideals bal- 
ance between the two, and adherence 
the golden mean—of nothing too much 
—are the best know. They were set 
aside and lost under the impact pro- 
fessionalism, the collapse ancient civi- 
lization, and the rise Christian as- 
ceticism. The most extreme ascetics saw 
warfare between mind and body rather 
than the harmony esteemed pagans. 
Good physical health, some said, bad 
for the soul. Asceticism declined after 
the thirteenth century, but vestiges 
still influenced American colonial edu- 
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cation,* and traces may discerned here 
and there, even today. But such views 
scarcely concern seriously. Still, 
have means regained the sanity 
the Greek doctrine and practice con- 
sidering physical well mental 
culture worthy like attention. 

The richest nation the world has 
valid grounds for being badly off 
physically; yet are so. Much sacri- 
ficed school and college for the sake 
interscholastic, competitive 
which bring few participants point 
semi-professional, professional com- 
petence, which defeats the liberal educa- 
tional end; and the many are skimped 
respect playgrounds and the op- 
portunity use them. “Most the 
nation’s schools lack adequate physical 
education programs said Shane 
McCarthy, executive director the 
President’s Council Youth Fitness, 
recently. Ninety per cent elementary, 
and fifty per cent secondary schools, 
lack sufficient “physical education facili- 
ties.” Only ten per cent public school 
children take part play formal 
physical culture. Youths America are 
getting Vice President Richard 
Nixon, chairman the President’s 
Council Youth Fitness, spoke the 
same matter more recently, and saw 
“physical fitness program” means 
combating juvenile The 
incidence wealth and poverty 
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fundamental determining factor 
health, sanitation, and physical develop- 
ment. The little children working the 
mill may not now literally look out and 
see the men play, but the poorest 
areas our cities their lot bad indeed. 
our severe shortcomings regard 
physical education. Many states passed 
laws this matter shortly after World 
War Citizens free society owe 
the nation’s younger generation hon- 
est measure physical education time 
peace well.’ 

Coming the arts communication, 
let first disavow the notion that 
college university place where 
nothing useful the concept 
that liberal education found only 
great books; and the idea general, 
universal mental discipline. These are 
ancient and modern fictions. Seneca came 
discount all learning except philoso- 
phy and standard Learning 
divorced from life’s Tun und Streben 
was not uncommon class societies. 
live, however, industrial society 
and have machines the work 
Aristotle’s animated Plato, John 
Locke, Thomas Huxley and many other 
nineteenth-century folk talked gen- 
eral discipline that would, Huxley 
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said, make the mind “logical engine”— 
but one examined the matter scien- 
tifically, and one proved it. Every 
study may give some discipline, certain 
them give more than others, but none 
are universal. Disciplines are specific. 
Benjamin Franklin doubted Plato’s dis- 
ciplinary claim for mathematics, but 
knew that the practical utility such 
mastery could not Plato’s 
education philosophers was itself de- 
signed for ultimately useful 
Utility ranges from that which im- 
mediate what more remote. Ameri- 
can colleges arts and science teach 
useful knowledge, whether everyone 
who goes college will use it, not. 
Some dilettantes college, others be- 
come 

letters, most important man’s 
instruments devised express his feel- 
ing and thought, and keep record, 
shall say little here; there agreement 
their utility and necessity—which 
even Tertullian admitted, despite his 
opposition pagan Competence 
the mother tongue stands first for all; 
many will study extensively; few 
will find therein life’s employment. 
One foreign language, least, but pref- 
erably two—one Western, one Eastern— 
necessary for liberally educated citi- 
zens the United States the twen- 
tieth century, for are all citizens 
the world well. foreign language 
should begun the elementary 
school. For those who are able far 

Tertullian, “Prescription against Heretics,” 
ch. “On Idolatry,” ch. 10. The 
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ancient tongue two should 
added high school and college. Let- 
ters, literature the fullest sense, will 
include history many forms, well 
belles lettres. 

Science language slowly perfected 
man, which has clarified much 
that dark mysterious realm super- 
and reduced orderly ac- 
count cause and effect, thereby gaining 
his mastery world which former 
ages mastered him instead, Comenius 
advocated school for infants, and sci- 
ence appropriate the tenderest years 
had place it. This, course, would 
require mothers educated, that 
they, themselves, can distinguish 
tween old wives’ fables and actual fact. 
The basic sciences, arithmetic and nature 
study, the elementary school, will 
extended appropriately high school, 
college and university. Mathematics, first 
all sciences, and natural science 
should required high school, 
continued and extended college. There 
is, reality, warfare between science 
and letters, such humanists and scien- 
tists the nineteenth century imagined; 
both are now indispensable the process 
humanizing man and enabling him 
comprehend the microcosm, himself, 
and the macrocosm, the universe. Rea- 
sonable all this seems us, our news- 
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papers and journals recent years have 
been full articles telling how short 
are young mathematicians and scien- 
tists. Enough persons—three million 
now, six million 1970—go college 
and university, but when the need 
money support the public system 
education has been urged upon Congress, 
traditional grounds have been appealed 
some, interested parties have re- 
fused co-operate unless they too get 
aid, and others profess believe that 
just can’t afford it. There short- 
age teachers, school plant, and 
aid the able but impoverished per- 
sons who should have the completest 
education serve their own and the na- 
tion’s 

Less clearly and generally recognized 
the role art part liberal 
education. should not Art 
should included medium com- 
munication one’s discoveries, feelings, 
thoughts; for some may eloquent 
graphic arts yet modest other forms 
communication. the order its 
development, art (scratching, graving, 
drawing, was apparently among 
the first accomplishments Let- 
ters themselves did not become poten- 
tially universal possession and means 
communication until the invention 
printing and the development univer- 
sal schooling since the sixteenth century. 
understanding art communica- 
tion still denied the vast majority, 
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notwithstanding the progress made 
recent Music has advanced since 
Lowell Mason tried get Boston re- 
quire public schools, but Whitman’s 
desire hear America singing falls 
sadly short fulfillment. 


appears that have clung some 
the worst traditions and have sacri- 
ficed some the best. One those 
least compatible with our society the 
dichotomy banausic arts and liberal 
arts. Such division made sense the 
world Plato and Aristotle, but 
scarcely rational system for our own 
day. Theirs was society free and 
unfree; liberal education was for the 
free male citizen; training and skills 
the industrial arts were illiberal, accord- 
ing the philosophers’ theory, and fit 
only for the laborious elements so- 
ciety. had not always been so. Agricul- 
tural labor was once honored both 
Greeks and Romans worthy free 
men. Even Plato’s day agriculture and 
the “smell honest toil” were praised; 
but gentlemen generally toiled not. 

often speak “free professions,” 
law, medicine, the ministry. was not 
always so. What made them free? The 
social status and wealth those persons 
who performed them had much 
with it. Law was honored Romans, 
but should not practiced for fee; 
medicine was held disdain them, 
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its practitioners being first Orientals, 
Theology developed the Middle Ages 
preparation for the clergy, class 
which shared landed wealth with the 
secular nobility and enjoyed the sunlight 
freedom, serfs did not. The il- 
liberal stigma and the liberal stamp were 
thus historically associated with skills 
and knowledge pertinent the respec- 
tive classes society, free and unfree. 

Though all this has been changed 
scientific, technological, 
revolutions, and are all free men and 
women, contempt equal Plato’s own 
often heaped upon preparation for 
vocations and while “lib- 
eral” arts are honored. Both should oc- 
cupy place honor the education 
free society. Labor rendered ig- 
noble when slaves inferiors perform 
it; labor ennobled when performed 
free 

often speak the dignity la- 
bor, but preparation for little es- 
teemed many schoolmen, con- 
sequence blindly carrying over into 
our free society this traditional liberal- 
illiberal dichotomy ancient and medie- 
val times have two systems, general 
education and vocational. The latter, 
under the Smith-Hughes law sup- 
ported the national government; not- 
withstanding this, experienced men 
the industrial world inform that, “our 
schools are still teaching 
engineering drawing and not current 
practice.” “Ninety-five percent the 
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recent graduates,” Russell Lampman 
says, were trained “archaic techniques 
General education 
shifts for itself, appeals private 
philanthropy. The tendency this 
dichotomy, liberal and illiberal, in- 
jurious; promotes cultural cleavage. 
What sound ground can found for 
supporting domestic science and shop 
work federal funds and not support- 
ing Latin and law? Thousands earn 
living teaching Latin well domestic 
science, practicing law well work- 
ing 


What part has politics—not partisan— 
the education citizens the United 
What role should politics play? 
Some acquire political education 
choice, certainly; but scarcely appears 
regular phase the liberal edu- 
cation which should shared all ac- 
cording their capacity. Ours gov- 
ernment which all may and should 
participate; but know full well that 
high percentage not even vote. 
Bernard Baruch, Own Story, may 
well right saying that the first 
all questions whether can govern 
ourselves. Inequalities today negate the 
general equality conditions noted 
the 1830s our most acute visitor, 
Alexis Tocqueville, his Democracy 
America. Public corruption, regional 
divisions, special interests, fear and hys- 
teria such grave proportions dis- 
may friends and delight enemies, have 
frequently disturbed and endangered 
our American polity. Political education 
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needs focused these and kindred 
critical problems. 

The principle political education 
rests upon certain historic facts, glance 
some them will useful. Govern- 
ment (politics) old human so- 
ciety. The free governing element so- 
cieties has always known its politics, 
significant that the pattern liberal 
education set forth Plato and Aris- 
totle was designed for the sake gov- 
ernment. Aristotle called politics the 
“master free men were en- 
abled rule themselves and their un- 
derlings who were not free. This was 
not simply theory. Free Athenians 
educated themselves according their 
status; the Spartiates Lacedaemon and 
Roman citizens did the same. Law was 
part this education the male citi- 
zen, Plato says “the state compels 
them learn the laws, and live after the 
pattern which they furnish, and not after 
their own fancies these [laws] are 
given the young man, order 
guide him his conduct whether 
who transgresses them cor- 
rected, Cicero says that, his 
youth, boys still learned the Tables 
the Law.” 

What became this tradition edu- 
cation law for free men? Why have 
not preserved this eminently sound, 
useful principle, whereas have held 
fast others which are for unsound? 
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Greeks and Romans found life under 
the state good; education and training 
law and military affairs were judged 
proper and necessary for service the 
city-state, which was the instrument 
the good life for all citizens. We, 
free society, differ only that all men 
and women are citizens. 

Into this harmony man and his 
polity, natural scarcely ques- 
tioned pagan citizens, divisive ele- 
ment was From the advent 
Christianity there were henceforth 
two loyalties. Edward Gibbon stressed 
the conflict far hold that the 
loyalty Christians their God was 
great factor destroying the Roman 
Empire. The conflict loyalties was 
really there; but modern scholars not 
agree with Gibbon the weight 
given Christian defection, the 
demise the Roman Imperium—in 
which many factors were involved—the 
conflict for time ceased, there being 
but one authority, the Christian ecclesia, 
which barbarian kings and petty folk 
alike gave allegiance. With the rise 
modern nations and the decline ec- 
clesiastical power and authority since the 
sixteenth century, however, the conflict 
has been re-enacted divers forms and 
places. Much the suspicion and hos- 
tility modern man toward the state 
proceeds therefrom, notwithstanding the 
profession loyalty God and coun- 
try; for there logical difficulty in- 
volved bringing together infinite, uni- 
versal God and finite particular nations. 

This background conflicting loyal- 
ties necessary, for throws light upon 
the question public education, its 
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character and its support. explains why 
the cry has often been raised one 
quarter another against the “godless 
public schools.” The liberal democratic 
state, principle, tolerates its sharpest 
critics; true itself, does not stifle 
them muffle the voices those who, 
given power, would destroy the liberal 
system. This tolerance diversity 
liberal democracy’s greatest strength that 
sets off from authoritarian and 
tarian systems. The great strength 
such free system, unfortunately, seems 
likely deceive many and lull them 
into lethargy. Some appear think that 
free society political education 
citizens can left largely take care 
itself; that can left anyone 
who cares anything about such 
education. There can scarcely any 
greater error. religious teaching 
the life churches, and Communist 
and Fascist indoctrination such 
states, knowledge free self-gov- 
ernment, the history its evolution, the 
record man’s painful struggle for 
freedom, its laws and their administra- 
tion, the life truly liberal demo- 
‘cratic state. But while its critics and 
opponents work assiduously their in- 
doctrination, the liberal state takes its 
ease, having little political educa- 
tion, suited its nature, worthy the 
name. This not simply matter 
bookish, theoretical knowledge; 
matter habituation the acts and 
procedures self-government while yet 
boys and girls, young women and young 
men, till they come maturity and the 
full exercise citizen’s functions, Men 
the eighteenth century who made our 
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Revolution and set government 
laws were well versed law. Many 
leaders had glimpse the political 
education needed the new common- 
wealth. Benjamin Rush, his Essays, 
Literary, Moral Philosophical, 
wanted education teach un- 
learn monarchy and learn republican- 
education that would make 
machines.” But have 
neither kept our political education 
harmony with the standard recom- 
mended the Founding Fathers, nor 
abreast our technological and com- 
knows law, save professional lawyers? 
Dr. Frank Graves, Commissioner 
Education New York, once said 
me, hoped compile digest 
laws—a sort Gesetzbuch—for citizens. 
took his law degree, but the book 
laws was not compiled. 

What element our public school 
work could more important than this 
nonpartisan political education? ap- 
pears that nothing more important, 
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and nothing generally lacking, ex- 
cept for medley facts called civics, 
and bit history which lacks proper 
focus. The political education free 
men, submit, needs the focal 
point liberal education for American 
free people living in- 
dustrialized world, have many voca- 
tions and need education for them; but, 
Aristotle observed, politics the first 
vocation free men. 

The foregoing draft, principle, 
for liberal education befitting free citi- 
zens self-governing society. The de- 
sign focused upon and would correct 
major errors imbedded our traditional 
notions and practices, inherited from so- 
cieties which were only fractionally free, 
and whose science and technology were 
but slightly developed: bridges the 
old chasm between liberal and illiberal 
education; rectifies the neglect 
physical culture; recognizes art 
potential medium communication, 
along with other older means, letters 
and science; faces the fact that free 
men and women require political edu- 
cation, they are realize the potenti- 
alities freedom. 


The chances enrolling Yale freshman this year are one 
three and half. Only 1,000 boys will accepted from the 4,500 who 


had applied. 


* 


* 


Canada sent more its students the United States last year than 
any other country, namely, 5,379. China was next, with 3,055 students 
attending colleges and universities under the educational exchange 
programs. Total number foreign students the United States dur- 


ing that year: 40,666. 
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Power 


Dorotuy LEE RICHARDSON 


They banned the book. They made offense 
read it; burned it; issued the command 
put death those found with it. wouldn’t 


Burn stay banned. 


They jailed the readers, telling them “These thoughts 


Are heresy; those thinking them will fail 
Ever gain their freedom.” The thoughts escaped— 


they ever went to—jail. 


Build prisons, racks; deport; tear nails; make firm, 
Inquisitor, your screw, Tyrant, your fetter! 

the end the only thing which can subdue 

good idea better. 


Are the Public Schools 


PUBLIC school educators one 
the most heartening documents 
recent times the 30-page pamphlet 
The Church and the Public Schools, 
statement” published the 
Presbyterian Board Christian Educa- 
tion with the approval the 169th 
General Assembly the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. They have grown 
accustomed pressures from groups 
wanting introduce their particular 
brands religion into the public schools, 
inured the round applause any 
popular speaker has been able count 
reference educators’ having 
God out the classroom,” that 
read this carefully studied argument 
and note its straightforward recommen- 
dations feel that they longer 
walk alone; that even this long last 
the all-important American concept 
separation church and state may yet 

Because Christianity has long been 
the major religion the United States, 
the one associated with the country’s be- 
ginnings, the greatest pressures have 
naturally come from Christian groups. 
The counterpressures have come from 
the minority religious groups, which 
have felt that their children had the 
right attend school without suffering 
offense, even implication, because 
the faith their fathers. There have 


*Copyright 1957, Christian Century Foun- 
dation, Reprinted permission from The Chris- 
tian 


been counterpressures also from those 
who think that their right not “be- 
lieve” must protected, that there 
vast difference between faith which 
might seek draw all men itself 
quality daily living and faith which 
would impose itself upon more less 
captive children. 

Surely the professions that are dedi- 
cated the common good cannot, for 
the very work’s sake, afford misunder- 
standings one another’s sincere efforts. 
Thus when the Presbyterians their 
pamphlet issue challenge for educa- 
tors and religious leaders “to establish 
system intercommunication,” that 
challenge, believe, should immediately 
accepted. that spirit should like 
here present few aspects the 
public school situation which may not 
obvious many who are wholeheartedly 
involved with religion. 


The American concept separation 
church and state is, believe, the 
supreme protector all our individual 
freedoms. Most spectacularly this the 
case with religious freedom. The specific 
ancient evils which built the point 
intolerability out which this great con- 
cept was born have long since become 
unimaginable us, that our present 
danger that may allow ourselves 
drift all unthinking into the sort 
climate which those ancient evils are 
revived, 


a 

us 
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But, comes one recurring question, 
why should people object Bible in- 
struction today when there was ob- 
jection the public schools our fore- 
fathers? Better than any other question 
could, this one brings into relief the 
differences between our nation 
today and was century ago, when 
Horace Mann was making his annual 
reports all phases education the 
state Massachusetts. Now many 
have neighbors who are practically 
commuters between the United States 
and Asia the Near East. And when 
almost any discussion group world 
affairs turns one two Indians 
Pakistanis who voice objections 
“Christian imperialism,” one knows with 
conviction that the homogeneity which 
characterized the population our na- 
tion’s earlier days gone forever. 

The population which the nation’s 
earliest public schools served had 
obvious occasion question whether the 
Bible might properly taught for re- 
ligious purposes. “Religion” meant the 
Bible, including the New Testament. 
Now, however, more than 250 religious 
sects are represented public school 
enrollments. have personally known 
classroom. Each adherent feels his belief 
“true,” else should not 

Shall the Koran taught these 
schools? The Book Mormon? 
ence and Health? Shall the schools use 
the Old Testament, which Judaism 
subscribes, the New Testament, 
which Christianity largely based? And 
shall this New Testament the King 


[May 


James Version one the more recent 
Protestant versions, even though only 
the Douay Version permissible for 
Roman Catholic students? Educators are 
constantly encountering people who 
think the public schools the “Prot- 
estant schools” spite the fact that 
approximately half all Roman Catho- 
lic children this country attend them. 


incontrovertibly true that Ameri- 
can communities the past century and 
their educators were not sufficiently alert 
the shifting from comfortably homo- 
genous society one varying reli- 
gious loyalties. that failure recog- 
nize and make provision for differences 
lies one the reasons for the growth 
the Roman Catholic parochial school sys- 
tem this country. Abundant testimony 
this fact found the history 
public education the state New 
York. The right the parochial system 
exist must owned and defended, 
but well also keep mind that 
major result the irresponsible in- 
veighing against the 
schools” and the demands for “religion 
the schools” bound the 
strengthening that parochial system. 

For the public schools are not the 
“Protestant schools.” They are the 
schools provided government for 
the children all the people” 
virtue common citizenship the 
United States America. such they 
and they alone are financed from 
the public treasury. 

They must course secular. There 
nothing sinister and unclean about that 
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word. not say “godless,” “anti- 
religious,” “in league with evil,” but 
merely “secular”—like the courts the 
presidency. Jesus’ own recognition the 
validity certain separations was ex- 
pressed his words, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that Caesar’s.” Thus 
the American public schools must 
the day this secularism ceases, our cher- 
ished heritage freedom its way 
out, matter what names pin 
the pitiful skeleton that remains. 


III 


But, some will argue this point, 
not still true that God has been 
taken out the classroom? This is, 
know, worrisome point many sincere 
people. May with equal sincerity ques- 
tion whether such statement might not 
imputing extravagant powers edu- 
and boards education? How 
that which “before Abraham was” 
thus easily exorcised? 

not combination two old 
businesses that causes much 
the trouble this point? One the 
ancient conflict between the letter, which 
killeth, and the spirit, which giveth life; 
the other the perennial problem 
concept and definition, That “God 
(Moffatt translation) for many 
was when the Gospel John was writ- 
effectiveness the churches’ teaching 
that few their members ever get 
beyond the externalization their par- 
brand religion? Thus accus- 
tomed labels, many cannot recognize 
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their creed when they meet its embodi- 
ment unlabeled. This fact has peculiar 
irony with reference Christianity, 
since much its Founder’s teaching con- 
cerned itself with discrepancies between 
label and actuality. (“Which now 
these three, thinkest thou, was neighbor 
unto him who fell among the 

Labels aside, pretty good case can 
made out for the public schools 
the most nearly complete embodiment 
the Christian ideal existing our 
society today. That ideal is, under- 
stand it, set forth the “new command- 
ment”: “that love one another.” 
Throughout the years this ideal has not 
noticeably been furthered divisive 
warring establish the particular ver- 
balizations some particular fragment 
creed, Today’s youth are rule 
alert the point cynicism when 
comes recognizing gaps between ver- 
bal preachment and social practice. 
part the business education in- 
culcate the habit searching for mean- 
ings beneath verbal surfaces. The most 
cursory scanning any magazine’s ad- 
vertisement pages will show how neces- 
sary this the level material prod- 
ucts. education’s obligation carry 
that habit careful search for meanings 
into the realm ideas. 

Some educators and many religious 
leaders were shocked the findings 
Hartshorne and May’s Studies Deceit 
(Macmillan, 1928) that there was not 
necessarily any correlation between ver- 
balizing moral sentiments and putting 
these practice daily life among stu- 
dents. Specifically, was found that stu- 
dents with records faithful attendance 


t 
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Sunday school were less prone than 
the unattending cheat the class- 
room. Such program Ernest Ligon’s 
for character education based aware- 
ness the fact that practice and not 
verbalization which makes for moral 
character. Merely teach children 
repeat the admonition that they love one 
another means bring that 
love into action. 

willing put effort into helping him 
find his way into the more abundant 
life which comes from entering into 
creative relationship with the universe? 
This the philosophy underlying mod- 
ern public education, however 
short practice sometimes falls the 
goal. There are course theological 
ways stating such aims, Psychology 
asks that the school seek the child’s “in- 
tegration.” The teacher may say merely 
that she wants help him “find him- 
self.” Jesus said, according the beau- 
tiful King James translation, 
therefore thine eye single, thy whole 
body shall full light.” 


Many—ministers and rabbis, church 
members and the unchurched—have de- 
plored the Christian churches’ short- 
comings living their creed 
the matter race relations. Yet all this 
time the public schools have been suffer- 
ing little children come unto them— 
black, brown, yellow, red, white, and 
mixed. Such exceptions are all 
aware have not been the doing the 
school people themselves. the 
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schools that the great immeasurables 
have been fostered—the raised level 
self-respect through participation 
school music and athletic programs, 
achievement creditable 
standing, holding school offices, and 
above all perhaps the experience un- 
derstanding sympathetic teacher, 
The usual thing here that children 
shall known their fruits, not 
their coloring. 

Never has one own three 
children had Negro Sunday school 
teacher; two them, however, were 
taught public junior high 
cellently qualified Negro. Never, except 
self-consciously set “visiting” oc- 
casions, have they sat Sunday school 
beside Negro seekers after God; yet they 
have shared many school classroom. 
public school camp one term son’s 
bunkmate was Negro—“and, boy, 
nice!” was the postcard comment, 

late the churches have undertaken 
some very laudable projects behalf 
the migrant worker. But the public 
schools have been aware him for 
long time. They have known all along 
that wasn’t bum because they knew 
his children. Only last April the Golden 
Reel award the education division 
the film festival sponsored New York 
the Film Council America was 
awarded the National Education As- 
sociation’s centennial film, Desk for 
Billie. This the true story Billie 
Davis, child migrant family, who 
found that everywhere she went 
America the school’s doors were open 
her, there was teacher eager help 
her and “desk her own.” 


a 2s 


The American public schools are 
predicated the principle the broth- 
man (though some their 
patrons continue object The 
natural inference from such predication 
the fatherhood God. Any citizen 
free make this inference, must 
reject it. The churches, the other 
hand, proceed from the premise the 
fatherhood God though often these 
words are not made flesh the prac- 
tical terms the brotherhood man. 

must concluded that the churches 
and the schools have separate functions, 
and that the churches’ ends are not 
achieved their being permitted the 
state instruct quasi-captive audiences 
children the schools. Yet must 
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apparent any close observer who 
not blinded need for labeling that 
principle underlying the American 
public school system conflict any 
point with the Judeo-Christian ethic. 
church and synagogue perform their true 
function they will, sure, find 
many children and young people what 
might called “first foundation” 
which these youth have been helped 
build the public schools. Billie Davis, 
for example, now profession 
writer religious literature. Often—and 
surprisingly, considering child’s en- 
vironment both inside and outside the 
home—they will find him respecting 
honesty, searching for truth, and know- 
ing who his brothers are. 


Under the Providence God, our means education are the grand 
machinery which the “raw material” human nature can 
worked into human inventors and discoverers, into skilled artisans 
and scientific farmers, into scholars and jurists, into the founders 
benevolent institutions, and the great expounders ethical and theo- 
logical science. means early education, those embryos may 
quickened, which will solve the difficult problems political and 
economical law; and them, too, the genius may kindled which 
will blaze forth the Poets 


lic 


Dreams 


STELLA TREMBLE 


Old urns that hold the dreams centuries past, 


fragments, our feet throw dust years 
worn-out creeds that settle not our fears, 
Nor solve our problems under new regimes. 
vain, man seeks the essence his dream 
Through muffled echoes leading him astray, 
But finds his rainbow, the end day, 


Has neither pot nor single, golden gleam! 


Though dreams, intangible melting snow, 
Drift our hearts and minds gossamer wings, 
Where phantoms up-lifted wishes go, 
Walking with beauty and eternal things, 

They lead on, like beacons the night, 


higher realms where purposes unite! 
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Recent Trends Teacher Training 
Canada 


Maccia 


Gordian Knot confronting the 

Canadian and American democra- 
universal education, problem 
which became particularly acute during 
the post-war years the elementary 
levels formal schooling, presently 
pressing the secondary schools, and soon 
overwhelm the colleges. The many 
solutions advocated and being examined 
depend measure upon success 
obtaining adequately trained teachers. 
one proposes that the “master teach- 
ers” the T.V. circuit can themselves 
untie the knot. Thus the problem— 
“How obtain sufficient quantity 
adequately trained teachers?”—is still 
before us. 

Most teaching are aware 
current attempts meet this problem 
the United States. Many suspect, 
the Ford Foundation 
withstanding, that will continue 
hard pressed obtain sufficient quan- 
tity teachers who are qualified pres- 
ent levels teacher qualification. does 
not seem likely that will able 
obtain enough highly qualified teachers 
extending the length 
teacher training programs, course 
would extremely reluctant intro- 
duce, even emergency measure, 
programs which would decrease the 
amount time now spent the prep- 
aration teachers. Thus will need, 
after all, find means for obtaining 


enough qualified teachers within the 
present time limits training. 
patent, from current evaluations and re- 
evaluations teacher training programs, 
that seek not only increase the 
number teachers but wish also 
provide the best programs possible. 

The people Canada have been act- 
ing forthrightly since 1945 meet the 
same problem. They, too, are concerned 
with obtaining adequate numbers 
highly qualified teachers and developing 
teacher training programs the highest 
quality. Since the direction develop- 
ment teacher training Canada 
somewhat different from that the 
United States, the Canadian scene may 
provide some suggestions for the solu- 
tion our own problems teacher 
education. 

too readily proclaimed many 
Americans and Canadians that the cul- 
tures both countries are different 
that what happening one country 
educationally has little significance 
for what happening the other, 
closer examination American and 
Canadian cultures may well reveal such 
supposed differences are aspirational 
rather than actual. other two coun- 
tries which the English language 
official language, which are politically 
independent, which are independently 
working out their own national prob- 
lems, are alike; and the likeness in- 
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creases the Western Provinces, 
much that differences 
searched out. not mean disparage 
the differences, but the large measure 
commonality between Canadians and 
Americans provides excellent oppor- 
tunity for the people both countries 
learn profitably from each other. 

The long-standing pattern the prep- 
aration elementary school teachers 
Canada has been one-year programs 
provided normal colleges. The 
exceptional province, Quebec, ex- 
ception also elementary school teacher 
education. has required three years 
normal college training for 
elementary school teachers. 

Until recently, students were ad- 
mitted into the normal schools upon 
the completion either Grade 
Grade XI. Since 1945, three changes 
have appeared: 

Completion either Grade XII 
Grade XIII required most prov- 
inces still retaining the normal col- 
lege program. 

meet growing teacher short- 
ages, emergency certificates have been 
issued upon completion training 
period from six weeks three 
months. some cases, such credentials 
are issued college students who have 
had special preparation for teaching. 
Such persons, however, are strongly 
encouraged complete their education 
the normal college university. 

most provinces, preparation 
elementary school teachers has come 
under the supervision, entirely 
part, the provincial universities. 
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year training programs the Normal 
Schools consist review school 
jects coupled with specific methods 
the particular subject. Such methods 
courses stress the minutiae method, 
Since the thirties, the educational 
ries such men James, Dewey, and 
Kilpatrick are said have influenced 
strongly teacher training the normal 
schools. Smith expresses the hope that 
this influence reviewed and evaluated 
terms Canadian educational aims. 
does not like the outcomes what 
has been called “Progressive Education” 
and attributes least part the cause 
the influence teacher training pro- 
grams the writings James, Dewey, 

Canadian teacher training programs 
the secondary level have followed 
different pattern from that the ele- 
mentary school level Canada and 
from the pattern such programs 
the United States. eleven 
teen colleges faculties education 
Canadian universities, the traditional 
program for the preparation second- 
ary school teachers has been one- 
(fifth) year program leading di- 
ploma the bachelor 
The other two colleges had four-year 
undergraduate programs for teacher 
training. the universities with fifth 
year programs, students were not 
mitted into the colleges education 
until they had completed bachelor 


*“Teacher Training,” Joseph Katz, 
Canadian Education Today (Toronto, 1956), 
169-170. 


the growing teacher shortage has in- 
duced two universities with the fifth 
year program offer bachelor 
pedagogy third year university stu- 
dents who complete their fourth year 
the faculty education. The University 
Manitoba and Brandon College, 
the bachelor pedagogy, have 
taken the first steps toward four-year 
undergraduate However, the 
professional offerings these institu- 
tions are the same for the fifth year stu- 
dents for the senior students who 
came into the program. 

most interesting contrast the cur- 
rent experiments the United States 
with fifth year programs the very evi- 
dent trend Canada toward experi- 
menting with four-year undergraduate 
programs. notable reversal this 
trend the change from four-year 
program leading the bachelor 
education fifth year program the 
Ontario College Education Ottawa. 
The year change was 1953. But 
appears that the Ontario College Edu- 
cation exception. Since 1945, nine 
the thirteen colleges and universities’ 
have instituted plans reorganize their 
year programs four-year under- 

the colleges and universities included 
the study, the following have not reorganized 
four-year program: Ontario College Edu- 
cation Toronto, University Manitoba, and 
Brandon College. The institutions that have in- 
stituted plans reorganize are follows: 
University British Columbia, St. Francis 
Xavier University, University New Brunswick, 
Dalhousie University, University Alberta, 
Mount Saint Vincent College, McGill University, 


Memorial University Newfoundland, St. 
John’s, and the University Saskatchewan. 
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graduate programs for teacher training. 

effort reduce the confusion 
degrees, several universities which 
have adopted the four-year program con- 
tinued the fifth year program 
option for secondary school teacher train- 
ing. Also these institutions 
tempted, one means another, 
make five years college study neces- 
sary for students hold both the Bache- 
lor Arts and the Bachelor Educa- 
tion. 

What, general, was the nature 
the curriculum the fifth year pro- 
grams? Such programs offered courses 
child development, educational 
chology, history and philosophy edu- 
cation, and methods teaching specific 
subject Student teaching included 
tutorial meetings the student teach- 
ers with their instructor methods. 
Student teaching occupied from one- 
third one-half the student’s sched- 
uled time. 

The curriculum the four-year pro- 
grams vary all the way from the tradi- 
tional liberal arts program with major 
education the “enterprise curricu- 
lum” variant the project method). 
But not expected that the new look 
secondary teacher training Canada 
—the four-year program—will bring 
increased emphasis special methods 
and techniques teaching certain sub- 
ject matter. The opposite intended. 
Curtailing methods courses specific 
subjects being favored, and some 
institutions replaced elective courses 
the arts and science felt 
many teachers teachers Canada 
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that the principles teaching, rather 
than specific techniques, should taught 
professional courses. The students are 
expected use their own abilities 
adapting principles method their 
own subject area and their own class- 
rooms. 

The desire improve the qualifica- 
tions elementary school teachers 
significant factor bringing about the 
change the four-year program. 
thought that bringing the normal 
colleges under the control the uni- 
versities suitable academic standards can 
maintained. additional factor 
bringing about the reorganization the 
fact that fifth year program does not 
provide enough well qualified teachers. 
Apparently the additional expense re- 
quired fifth year does not yield 
satisfactory returns salary, working 
conditions, and prestige. 

This consideration teacher training 
Canada makes apparent that Ca- 
nadian educators display the same readi- 
ness experiment their American 
counterparts. Yet the educators both 
countries seem display readiness not 
examine with any great degree 
thoroughness the educational practices 
the other, but must said that 
the Canadians are less remiss this 
count than the Americans, view 
the changes which are occurring Ca- 
nadian teacher training programs after 
long experience with fifth year pro- 
grams, would not wiser and some- 
what less expensive discover what 
can from our Canadian neighbors? 
should think so. Therefore, conclu- 
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sion, shall put forth four suggestions 
how might profit from study 
teacher training Canada, 

Firstly, Canadian experience with 
fifth year programs might well furnish 
with some information the 
bility the use such programs the 
United States. Certainly experiment 
demands first consideration prior 
experimentation the area. 

amine closely the effects pratice which 
may follow the emphasis broad prin- 
ciples methodology teacher train- 
ing. Whatever the effects, would 
well know them that evaluation 
the current criticisms against methods 
courses specific subject areas would 
facilitated. 

Thirdly, the trend Canada toward 
more elective courses the arts and 
ence curricula should What 
effects will this have? Will they the 
miraculous ones that critics education 
have insisted upon? 

Fourthly, observing closely how 
teacher training colleges Canada are 
co-operating with the universities 
might find ways for improving liaison 
between our own academic faculties and 
teacher training colleges. 
seems sorely need improvement 
here the United States. 

can learn much from our own 
experience, but can broaden our ex- 
perience taking into account what 
happening Canada. any case, can 
afford allow pride and prejudice 
poison the well and perhaps destroy 
our Alexander? 
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Educational Progress Britain’s 


Dependencies Since 1945 


Warp 


YEAR 1945 marked turning 
governing territories the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire. Not only was 
the end World War II, but 
was the year which the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act provided 
sum £120,000,000 ($336,000,000) 
from United Kingdom taxpayers for eco- 
nomic and social development those 
territories, Subsequent acts have added 
this sum, 

Before 1945, each territory financed 
its education from its own resources. 
This meant that prosperous territories 
education was relatively well advanced, 
poor countries was backward. 


Primary Schools Universities 


the Gold Coast and Singapore, for 
example, there were well-developed sys- 
tems primary and secondary schools, 
with some technical education and some 
colleges which aspired university 
status. The poorer territories were 
two types. Some the older ones like 
Jamaica Mauritius had grammar 
providing sound academic edu- 
for tiny minority, though pri- 
mary education was far from 
some the newer territories such 
Nyasaland there were large numbers 
primary schools varying value, but 
very little secondary education. 

The Royal University Malta con- 


tinued its ancient foundation, and 


there also was university Hong 
Kong; universities had been established 
before the war Ceylon and Palestine, 
but soon after 1945 these two countries 
ceased British dependencies. 
major territory had yet established com- 
pulsory education. 


Ten-Y ear Plans 


The Act 1945 gave all colonial 
territories hope being able equip 
their educational system with better 
buildings, though was explained 
grants from United Kingdom funds 
would normally made only towards 
the capital cost building and equip- 
ment schools and colleges, not towards 
recurrent expenses. Each territory pro- 
ceeded draw ten-year plan 
development, and the United Kingdom 
Government made grants meet the 
cost approved programs. 

Only about three-quarters the total 
was allocated the territorial pro- 
grams; the remaining fourth was held 
centrally. this central sum, £7,750,000 
($21,700,000) was spent providing 
university institutions the West In- 
dies, the Sudan, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
East Africa, and Malaya, and re- 
storing and extending war-damaged uni- 
versities Malta and Hong Kong; and 
present another university college 
being built serve the Central African 
Federation. 

The United Kingdom grants were 
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supplemented large amounts made 
Colonial Governments from their own 
funds. There are still only 5,000 stu- 
dents the colonial university institu- 
tions, but this number will rise steeply 
year two, when students begin 
flow out the many new secondary 
schools. 


Governmental Control 


British philosophy university educa- 
tion that, matter how much financial 
help university may receive from the 
Government, must remain independ- 
ent its control. order assure 
that the colonial universities should en- 
joy this traditional freedom, the Gov- 
ernment established the Inter-University 
Council advise them academic 
policy, staffing, buildings and equipment. 
The Council composed representa- 
tives from the universities the 
United Kingdom, and thus can place 
the service the new universities the 
experience the old. separate com- 
mittee responsible for financing the 
recommendations the Council. 

More recently, similar developments 
have occurred higher technical edu- 
cation, number colleges having been 
established with Colonial Development 
and Welfare grants. special commit- 
tee, composed mainly representatives 
United Kingdom technical colleges, 
performs functions for these colleges 
similar those the Inter-University 
Council. 

Another service was the provision 
large numbers scholarships for higher 
training and experience every con- 
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ceivable profession. There are 11,000 
colonial students the United Kingdom 
today, over 3,000 whom are receiving 
university education. 


Rapid Progress 


From the sums allocated them 
under the Acts, the Colonial Govern- 
ments spent about one-sixth 
tion, building and equipping large num. 
bers schools and teacher training col- 
leges. examples this progress, 
Kenya, which had one secondary school 
for Africans before the war, now has 18; 
and Hong Kong, which had 60,000 
school children 1946, whom some 
8,000 were secondary schools, now 
has nearly 250,000, whom over 
50,000 are secondary schools. 

larger output trained teachers 
improving the efficiency the primary 
schools. larger output secondary 
school pupils needed supply stu- 
dents for the universities, and supply 
capable men and women for commerce, 
industry, the public service, and political 
life. emphasize the importance 
women’s education. More and more girls 
are going the schools, and more and 
more women are taking part adult 
education. 

several territories, especially 
West Africa, Singapore and Malaya, and 
the Caribbean, educational policy con- 
trolled indigenous Ministers respon- 
sible elected legislature. Several 
small territories have made education 
legally compulsory, and since 1950 the 
large and populous countries the 
Gold Coast and the Western Region 
Nigeria have taken the same step. 


The Effects Conflicting 
Patterns Thinking 


Roy 


Has been written showing how 
education 
thinking and action, but what happens 
when patterns socially accepted think- 
ing encounters equally accepted 
social pattern another question need- 
ing study. This shown the present 
problems integration, Rational ap- 
proach these problems are tinged 
with emotional thinking and local mores 
render rational thinking difficult 
not study the effects 
the conflict between two deep-seated 
emotional problems, one would have 
study retrospect problem which has 
been largely settled time. Such situ- 
ation was the famous 
Feud West Virginia and Kentucky. 
While many reports have been made 
this feud none has attacked from the 
point view the effects clashing 
social patterns. This paper will attempt 
such historical study. 

his History Logan 
County, West Virginia, closed his story 
the Hatfield-McCoy feud stating 
that: 


Those days lawlessness and strife are 
gone forever and not one the living 
actors would ever have return. they 
draw near the evening tide life, they 
would like blot from memory’s pages 


Thomas Swain, History Logan 
County, West Virginia (Kingsport, Tennessee: 
Kingsport Press), 1927, 


those dreadful dark days strife, and look 
better deeds, that when the Death 
Angel comes will find their souls 
peace with the 


Many authors have shown the im- 
portance and necessity education, re- 
ligion, and other cultural influences 
the inculcation ideals and actions 
community. They agree that there 
substitute for churches, schools, law 
and order. Without these there cannot 
harmonious living which demo- 
cratic purposes may developed 
children who are influenced the racial, 
religious, and social prejudices their 

Educational background the train- 
ing the people had and would also 
mean the absence the educational par- 
ticipation those active the feud. 
Religion must considered educa- 
tional factor. Law and order, which 
the democratic principle supporting 
the majority for the good all em- 
fluences. The children became the heirs 
the customs, habits, tendencies and 
inclinations their parents for the 
general tendency children adopt 
the ideas their parents. One the 
principles taught the feudist was that 
when affront was given any mem- 
ber family, was the duty all 
other members the family avenge 
the wrong, and was his right 
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achieve this end his own way. Blood- 
relationship was the greatest bond 
social solidarity. affront one mem- 
ber family was affront all his 
Should you injure member 
family group the entire family became 

For hundred years the isolation 
the people had been almost complete. 
They lived wild free life, governed 
only such laws pleased them 
observe, and they defined success 
terms power and prestige. 
explained that: 

Children not imvent the fears and 
hostilities they They take them 
contagion from the adult 
after all, the only world they know and 
the world which they are being daily 
required adjust. else they take them 
from other children who have already 
taken them from the adult world. 

These children mountain people 
living together large family settings 
isolated from other communities, set 
their hearts revenge when their fam- 
ily had been “hurt” another family 
group and took the vindictive 
activity their parents. This tendency 
was further increased lack ap- 
proved youth activities and excessive 
drinking, which added fuel the fire 
hate and insult injury. 

stated that the feudal spirit 


MacClintock, “The Kentucky Mountains 
Their Feuds”: American Journal Soci- 
ology, 8:171, 1901, 171-173. 

Overstreet, “The Fears that Scare 
Our Society,” National Parent-Teacher, No. 
7—March, 1950, 15. 

*Henry Williams, Interview; Mr. Williams 
was born and reared John’s Creek Ken- 
tucky the feudal country. feels that 
speaks with experience and that has wide 
knowledge the characteristics the people. 
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the upper Big Sandy Valley and 
the Cumberland mountain region was 
contagious and grew the people. This 
section the country furnished fertile 
conditions for feudal inclinations 
grow, and made difference who 
had come there settle, this tendency 
would have grown because the lack 
education, lack law and order, group- 
ing families together mountain 
communities, enmity developed 
ral geographical boundaries, 
strung nature the people, and the 
feeling that the government was unin- 
terested them. 

believed that all the people 
these valleys were genetically good who 
chose settle here, and were later in- 
fected with this feudal tendency. the 
growth the influence grew laterally, 
involved all the people the surround- 
ing neighborhood. 

Because the inaccessibility their 
homes, the mountaineers the Appala- 
chain Pleateau, was quite natural for 
them keep their beliefs and activities 
among their own families and intimate 
friends. The physiography the coun- 
try favored growth feudal tendencies, 
and the natives were naturally suspicious 
everyone and everything. Not only 
were the people poor, but they were 
scattered over large Children 
would not travel schools great 
distance, and their parents did not en- 
courage them 

this narrow environment the famil- 
ies became homogeneous, and their con- 
cept the broader senses life re- 
mained limited. Means expansion 
this concept life were not available, 
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and culture remained static. Principles 
became inbred that they formed 
dvilization unique within that commu- 
nity. The people became illiterate and 
had forgotten about the need educa- 
tion, and had desire for it. These 
were the conditions prevalent the 
feudal country. 

The steady increase population 
the period from the year 1830 the 
feudal activity 1880 showed rapid 
change. The population profile demon- 
two important effects this 
problem: (1) schools cannot exist prop- 
erly where the population was too sparse 
provide adequate support and (2) the 
spotty location schools furnished 
hardships for many children there 
were few schools West Virginia 
Kentucky during this period. This com- 
munity, being remote territory 
both states, was continually being over- 
looked, and there were effective laws 
which provided for schools. 

The people, being the backwoods 
type mountaineer, sought make 
meager living above and paid little 
attention schools. Money was scarce; 
transportation was primitive and slow; 
communication existed only word 
mouth; and books and newspapers were 
rare. These conditions prevented any 
type formal education. What educa- 
tion the original settlers this country 
had deteriorated its lowest level. 
Illiteracy was universal, 
houses and teachers were scarce and 
poor 

The following list schoolhouses 
given show the location schools 
this area the time the feud. Most 
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the information obtained was received 
from interviews with those 
who were students the schools had 
brothers sisters who attended them. 


Mate Creek School was located about 
mile Mate Creek from Matewan which 
located its mouth. was log struc- 
ture and had only one room. The school- 
house was used during the fued prison 
retain the three McCoy boys. David Ross 
was the teacher the school during the 
time the feud 1882, just few days 
after the boys were held there, and there 
possibility that there was school there 
before the incident and that David Ross was 
the teacher.® 

Coon Branch School was located Ken- 
tucky across from the site Matewan 
1887. The teacher the Coon Branch 
School was Ambrose Cuzlin. 

The Anderson Ferrell School was lo- 
cated Anderson Ferrell’s farm mile 
below Matewan and came into use when 
the Mate Creek School was closed about 
1883. The teacher this school was 
Jonnie (Rutherford) 

The Hatfield School was located the 
farm Elias Hatfield hollow behind 
his was log structure and came 
into use when the railroad made necessary 
eliminate the Anderson Ferrell School. 

The Dial’s Branch School was not sub- 
stantiated any strong evidence being 
operation during the early days the 
fued, but was known exist the latter 
days the fued. The head Blackberry 
School was what known today 
Ransom. This school was about miles 


Claude McCoy. The Rise Educa- 
tion and the Decline Feudal Tendencies the 
Tug River Valley West Virginia and Kentucky 
Relation the Hatfield and McCoy Feud. 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West August, 1950. Credit 
here given for much the original work 
collecting data from which this paper was drawn. 

McCoy, Letter dated December 
1949. Photostat copy Homer McCoy Thesis 
Marshall College. 
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from the mouth Blackberry. Bob Wil- 
liams taught school there.’ 


The early schools Pike County, 
Kentucky also were primitive. Their 
educational possibilities were limited. 
The schools were simple log cabins, 
built from the trees the nearby forest. 
School sessions, first, were not more 
than two months long and were held 
after “foddering time.” Girls seldom at- 
tended. these mountains the state 
government did not aid encourage 
education. The public school system was 
created much later. The tuition fees 
were paid such articles tobacco, 
then legal tender Kentucky, bear 
bacon, furs, pot metal, bar iron, lensey, 
hackled flax, young cattle, pork, corn, 
whisky, usually not one-fourth 
being paid money, which was rare 
commodity the frontier. 


Among the first teachers Pike 
County, Kentucky, surveyors. 
They came establish the boundaries 
land grants, and sometimes settle 
arguments which were basic causes 
feuds. Crick 


The first these schools which the 
writer was able find record having 
been taught was the county seat Pike- 
town 1834-36 Col. John Dill, 
The term was about two months 
length. one room log building was 
used which there openings cut for ad- 
mitting the light. This was after “foddering 
time” and many boys and few girls at- 
tended. The tuition was dollar per month 
money pay any kind acceptable 


Hatfield, Interview Homer McCoy. 

Woodson Crick, “The History 
Pike County, Kentucky” (unpublished Master’s 
Thesis, The University Kentucky, 1930), 
6-16. 


the teacher. They used slates which they 
made out the slate rock the vicinity, 

The facilities for education were very 
limited during this period. The first schools 
the county were personal enterprises 
which were organized and operated any 
time acceptable the teacher and the pa- 
trons. The older people whom the writer 
interviewed spoke these “pay schools,” 
subscription schools, The first Federal 
Census which the county was listed 
showed population 2,677. This number 
was scattered throughout the narrow 
mountain valleys. The amount “bottom 
land” was the limiting economic factor. 

The teachers the early period were 
not supposed highly educated. Usually 
they were people who liked travel from 
place place. These early wanderers who 
came Pike County were mostly from 
across the line Virginia, The compensa- 
tion they received was according the 
method financial support then practiced, 
was usually some elderly man that 
adjoining neighborhood, who was 
supposed have education, but whose 
main qualification for the position was often 
that did not know how, nor did care 
have the energy anything else; 
was stranger, traveling Irishman, English- 
man, wandering Yankee, whose qualifi- 
cations for the place were presumed from 
the fact that had seen great deal the 
world, 


stated that the early teach- 
ers had the poorest educational qualifica- 
tions and also poor morals, ex- 
plained that: 


The early school teachers the Sandy 
Valley, class, had but little education, 
and what was still more their discredit, 
they drank whisky, getting drunk the 
morning, and remaining that condition 


all day. teacher who could read, write, 


William Ely, Big Sandy Valley, Catlettsburg, 
Kentucky, 1888, ‘The Central Methodist, 430. 
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and cipher the single rule three 
Pike’s Arithmetic, was thought qualified 
teach 


One the principals the Hatfield 
faction the feud was teacher. Ac- 
cording took part most 
the murderous incidents the ven- 
detta. taught the Hatfield settle- 
ment the river Delorme near 
Devil Anse’s home. 

stated: 


The party forded the Tug and pro- 
ceeded the rarely used schoolhouse 
Mate Creek. Here the prisoners were 
bound one another with strong ropes and 
placed the dusty room filled with cob- 
webs. 

dozen men were front the school- 
house. jugs whisky and old 
deck cards had appeared since they had 
mounted Val Hatfield (Justice 
Peace), sat cross-legged the doorway, 
shotgun his lap. Five others were playing 
cards while Charles Carpenter led the rest 

spasm desire for learning, the 
community built school house Mate 
Creek Logan County but the spasm 
passed and the building was seldom used. 
Neither Anse nor Randall knew how 
read write, but long their chil- 
dren knew how draw pistol they 
were perfectly satisfied with the extent 
their education. 


Thomas” indicated that: 


There was small schoolhouse Mate 
Creek, but neither the leaders their 
clan could read write. 


Carrington Jones, The and 
the McCoys. 

Spivak, The Devil’s Brigade, New 
York: Bruner and Warren Inc., 1930, 326 pp. 

Thomas, Big Sandy: (Romeo and 
Juliet), New York: 1940, Henry Holt Co., 
180, 
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stated that: 


1893 there was influx teachers 
into Mingo County from Jackson and Wirt 
Counties, West Virginia and that they came 
there teach from Wirt County. 1900, 
the schools Mingo County were pro- 
gressing much faster pace. The teachers 
were energetic and striving place the 
schools level with any the state. The 
state manual was used most teachers 
and nearly all the schools were graded. 
The new schools and the teachers 
were responsible for the great changes that 
were taking place the mountaineers. 
More noticeable than anything else was the 
change their vernacular and their desire 
for education and more The children 
were taught their teachers pronounce 
words they had never heard them pro- 
nounced before, and speak new words 
they had never heard spoken before. The 
new teachers from “far away” Wirt 
County were becoming the center at- 
Schoolhouses were beginning 
used for school and not for purposes un- 
common education. Parents became in- 
terested their children and the schools. 
The feudists were learning new language 
which contained words friendship, love, 
and culture. The pupils and the people were 
having schools, because they were getting 
better qualified teachers. These teachers 
were doing better job than those they 
were accustomed to, Now they had con- 
fidence the schools and the teachers and 
resigned themselves listen and learn 
while they went school. The pupils and 
the people were learning about new morals 
and new culture while learning new 
language, for the new teachers brought 
with them the culture and morals found 
the normal school Ripley. 


the time that progress was being 
made education Mingo County, 


Mingo County the end the period this 
Interview. 
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West Virginia, and Pike County, Ken- 
tucky, there were great changes the 
partisans Hatfield and McCoy feud. 
Concurrently with educational advance- 
ment, the feud was declining bitter- 
ness. The year 1890 can said 
the peak the feud and was also 
that year education was gaining foot- 
hold. Devil Anse, the leader the 
Hatfield faction, said later have 
become interested schools and one 
time served school 

The data this paper seem indi- 
cate that direct cause the feud was 
the isolated condition among which these 
people lived and the lack educational 
facilities through which they could learn 
the outside world and its methods 
living together harmoniously. meth- 
ods communications with the outside 
world grew, and educational facilities 
such churches and schools increased 


“Mary Hatfield, daughter Devil Anse: 
Interview. 


effectiveness there was corresponding 
decline the feudal tendencies among 
the Hatfield and McCoy clans. During 
the early life the feudists there was 
education. environment devoid 
education they did not have op- 
portunity mold concepts life. 
When the number schools increased 
the feud abated and the participants 
sought other outlets for their abundant 
energy. When the feudists spent their 
leisure time school they trained them- 
selves become respectable citizens and 
hold office. 

The schools brought civilization 
the civilized community 
there little place for clannish activities 
and less place for vindictive feelings. 
The feudist possessed strong native in- 
telligence, but without training 
education, there were tendencies. 
the educational systems became 
powerful the feudal tendency weakened 
and finally disappeared. 


The May 1956 issue Americana published the United States 
Information Service Japan, with circulation approximately 
8,500 copies, contains reprint “The Study Comparative Educa- 


four summers played around 
his presence, Suddenly came close 
and, with pointing finger, said, 
“What that?” 

“That Greek,” said. “It doesn’t 
look like the books read you, but 
once upon time little country far 
away over the seas was the language 
little boys like you.” 

“Read me,” said eagerly. 

complied. 

“What does mean?” asked. 

translated. 

“How you know means that?” 

explained the use the vocabulary 
the back the book. 

looked intently the printed 
page and, turning rather reluctantly 
his toys, said wish you would read 
some more Greek when bed to- 
night.” 

This simple incident—the youngster’s 
sharp-eyed curiosity, his keen interest 
and desire learn more about the un- 
familiar printed page Greek—illus- 
trates how, the childhood the race, 
man was fascinated and intrigued 
symbols and alerted the possibility 
using them express his thoughts and 
deeds and preserve the story man- 
kind, 

the eyes the reading public 
eagerly scan the pages millions 
books and periodicals, day day, the 
diminutive characters that are the key 


Our ABC’s 


the printed page are recognized such 
only subconsciously, all. Yet these 
small symbols, each distinctive struc- 
ture and lending themselves endless 
combinations, are the most amazing and 
fruitful invention the human mind. 
Today, the middle the twentieth 
century, with the Greek flag flying over 
the Acropolis Athens, let take 
look into the history our ABC’s; for 
was the Greeks who saw the possi- 
bilities the crude Phoenician alphabet, 
developed it, and launched for all time 
the Republic Letters. 

Long before the art writing was 
conceived men tried communicate 
with their fellows using symbols 
such materials easily came hand. 
The ancient Persians, for example, used 
the notched stick, which were at- 
tached strings different colors. Wam- 
pum beads varied arrangements had 
symbolic values. Such first steps the 
effort record the spoken word, crude 
they seem sophisticated moderns, 
are less interesting the student than 
are the inventions later times because 
they are recognition the symbol the 
means which man might record his 
activities and intentions. From this basic 
principle all systems communication, 
all alphabets the world have sprung. 
Different races, widely separated, de- 
veloping languages peculiar them- 
selves, were forever seeking way 
pass their civilization and manner 
life their posterity. this world- 
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wide question the symbol was the only 

Chronologically speaking, obvious 
that early developments among various 
peoples cannot considered with pre- 
cision related the general advance 
toward alphabetical writing. Chronology 
aside, however, there have been three 
distinct stages man’s instinctive urge 
express himself symbols: First, the 
use material objects; second, picture 
writing, that is, drawings represent 
ideas; third, alphabetic writing. 

The first these stages, however 
crude, had the “germ” from which our 
modern alphabet was flower. 

The second stage far more compli- 
cated. Pictographs, ideographs, 
eroglyphs, though based some re- 
semblance the object idea sym- 
bolized, were modified feeling for 
phonetic values tended simplify the 
cumbersome picture script. Various sys- 
tems were devised, among them the 
Chinese phonogram and the Japanese 
and other syllabaries. Also this period 
transition belongs the cuneiform writ- 
ing used various peoples different 
times their history. 

The third stage, alphabetic writing, 
paramount interest us, especially 
the Latin alphabet from which our own 
ABC’s are derived. There has been much 
beating about scholarly brains over 
who first invented symbols that repre- 
sent individual sounds human speech. 
Whence came the Mother Alphabets? 
The little sea-faring land Phoenicia 
lying along the eastern border the 
Aegean World disseminated the alpha- 
bet, but where did the Phoenicians get 
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it? From Egypt via Crete? From Bab- 
ylon, from which country they them- 
selves migrated? from the Sinai Pen- 
insula via Arabia? According some 
scholars the Devengari syllabary and 
the Hebrew and Latin alphabets all 
stemmed from the Arabic, The alphabet 
used Arabia about the time King 
David (1000 B.C.) may have come 
from Egypt, for the Egyptians carried 
mining operations the Sinai Pen- 
insula long before King era. 
These controversial questions may 
left Sir Flanders Petrie, James 
Breasted, and others their ilk. The 
Phoenician traders were the “magic car- 
pet” which the 
they got it—was transported the 
Western World. 

When the Phoenicians came Greece 
peddling their wares and displaying 
their alphabet—a hard lot consonantal 
characters used keeping their 
counts, something The queer 
little signs captured the imagination 
the Greeks. Their creative minds set 
work problem far-reaching sig- 
nificance. Adapting the symbols their 
own speech, modifying them, reducing 
their number, adding others represent 
vowel sounds, the Greeks the fifth 
century B.C. had vehicle for the most 
beautiful language the world. 

Semitic writing was from right 
left. The Greeks, after experimenting 
with (writing both 
ways), decided upon the method 
writing from left right. They also 
gave the symbols names that had 
other meaning, Alpha and Beta 
Phoenician were also words; Greek 
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they were merely the names the first 
two letters. 

The itinerary the alphabet, 
called from these two letters, its way 
from Greece Rome and thence all 
the Western World, may left schol- 
arly The pertinent fact 
that the fourth century B.C. the 
Romans, taking their turn modifying 
the precious symbols, had developed 
capital letters alphabet familiar 
the twentieth century. 
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This, course, not the whole story 
the alphabet. continued undergo 
changes until standardized and fixed 
the art printing. Today are the 
heirs all the ages. sit, book 
hand, seeking knowledge, inspiration, 
mental breadth, let with keen 
appreciation those-who, over the cen- 
turies, contributed the development 
and final permanent form our most 
indispensable possession, our sine 
non, our 


Government, business, art, religion, all social institutions have 
meaning, purpose. That purpose set free and develop the 
capacities human individuals without respect race, sex, class, 
economic status. And this one with saying that the test their value 
the extent which they educate every individual into the full stature 
his responsibility. Democracy has many meanings, but has 
moral meaning found resolving that the supreme test all 
political institutions and industrial arrangements shall the contribu- 
tion they make the all-around growth every member 
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Textbook Salesmen Speak 
Schoolmen 


ALBERT 


URING the course the ten-month 
school year some 1000 textbook 
salesmen representing about nation- 
ally active publishers elementary and 
high school textbooks contact schoolmen 
their sales territory. Like sales- 
men the bookman wants sell his mer- 
chandise because his sales volume ulti- 
mately affects his income. Like most 
salesmen the bookman believes 
product. considers his books, re- 
quiring years develop and thousands 
learning tool for our classrooms. His 
books use the printed word, highly re- 
garded all walks life teaching- 
learning implement. The textbook prob- 
ably ranks next the classroom teacher 
educational influence. 

Bookmen know that competition 
keen and that textbook publishers oper- 
ate marginal break-even point. 
recent industry revealed that 
only nineteen textbook publishers had 
sales exceeding $4,000,000. Over thirty 
earned less than $500,000 each sales. 
Some our corporate giants have 
greater weekly sales volume than all the 
textbook publishers together year. 
Considering that students general have 
1/5 fewer books use than they had 
decade ago and that textbook costs 


The American Textbook Publishers Institute: 
New York, Textbooks Are Indispensable! 1956, 


PP. 23-4. 


many communities are substantially less 
than five per cent the taxpayer’s total 
bill for education despite price increases, 
textbooks are still “good buys” for the 
money. Unlike many other trade sales- 
men who may well have had related 
practical training work experience, the 
bookman, more often than not, 
former teacher school administrator. 
Aside from being well briefed his 
product the publisher, the bookman, 
through his likely background educa- 
tion, can often speak with credible under- 
standing about the teaching-learning ap- 
proach his books use. Moreover, the 
bookman, daily traveler-observer, 
can valuable, informed co-partner 
the schoolman evaluating current 
trends and materials education. 
Considering the close 
men have education, there appeared 
reason for schoolmen like myself 
hear what they have say about 
textbook selection from their side the 
sales process. the same time felt 
bookmen should given opportunity 
express their pet peeves and gripes 
about education and schoolmen gen- 
eral, achieve this questionnaire was 
sent more than twenty salesmen who 
service our school district. These men 
were urged speak freely inasmuch 
their remarks would not identified. 
More than half them replied. 
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Committee Approach Selection 
Recommended 

Since textbook selection methods were 
the impetus inquiry and are the 
substance the bookmen’s livelihood, 
their replies were focused primarily 
aspects this process. Most the major 
educational publishers are members 
the American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute (ATPI), their trade and profes- 
sional organization. One its recent 
publications contains chapter “De- 
sirable Procedures for Selecting Text- 
books” which outlines twelve-point 
platform for effective 
essence ATPI recommends 
committee approach substantially com- 
posed classroom teachers the re- 
spective fields, While the bookmen’s 
replies mirrored basic ATPI suggestion, 
there were some modifications pro- 
cedure value schoolmen. Both 
salesmen and ATPI recognize that selec- 
tion procedures must vary with subject, 
grade level and the differences peculiar 
each school district. 

Most salesmen expressed the trade- 
wide recommendation for small, work- 
able selection committee which includes 
teachers well representatives from 
the administrative supervisory level. 
Many bookmen were critical the over- 
democratization prevailing some 
school districts where there all- 
teacher vote the textbooks under con- 
sideration. One bluntly, 
“This can result mob rule.” 

For example, arithmetic text- 
book under consideration for adoption, 
the vote the teacher who has kept 


Cit. Chapter 
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abreast latest developments arith- 
metic methods, who likes teach arith- 
metic and, more important, does good 
job it, has vote equal that 
another teacher who may have strong 
inclination towards social studies and 
only routine interest arithmetic. The 
hurried, unstudied vote the social 
studies advocate could then conceivably 
cancel out the vote the teacher who 
has real understanding the current 
approach arithmetic. all-teacher 
vote, some those long entrenched 
given grade can often envision only 
their particular grade level and not the 
total program the school. Where 
teachers specific subject matter 
grade level are allowed select basic 
textbooks without co-ordination with 
their fellow staff members related 
departments levels, bookmen feel 
that over-all learning program can 
suffer. The developmental aspects 
arithmetic series, for example, are 
intercepted piecemeal selection 
texts. 

One bookman expressed this view- 
point saying, would not wish 
accept hospital treatment selected 
all-nurse vote. want the decision 
made the surgeon consultation 
with other staff specialists 
cians. think that basal books should 
selected the people who have the 
best knowledge available.” 

Another bookman was firm recom- 
mending administrative appointment 
the selection committee the basis 
scholarship, experience and pertinent in- 
terest. few suggested that the adminis- 
trative committee member voice strong 
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opinion and possibly veto textbook 
choice which believes, the basis 
his experience and training, does not 
meet local needs not attuned 
current educational thinking the par- 
ticular subject matter field. The inherent 
vulnerability the administrator who 
overrules ignores the committee’s rec- 
ommendations is, course, obvious 
the experienced schoolman. 

the process selection reaches its 
stages, salesmen suggest narrowing 
the choice down about three different 
textbooks the basis established 
standards evaluative criteria. Once 
this point has been reached, bookmen 
recommend that the salesmen for the 
three books should invited three 
different days for presentation their 
particular series. The bookmen feel that 
least minutes desirable pres- 
entation succession three 
salesmen the same day would not 
fair either the committee the 
bookmen. After this process has been 
followed, bookmen believe that the de- 
cision reached likely fair. There 
was respectful, but constant, request 
that bookmen notified when adoptions 
are under consideration school 
order that all interested salesmen might 
have chance present the merits 
their particular series. Also the bookmen 
expressed interest being able 
contact individual committee members. 


Critique Local Selection Standards 


Concerning textbook selection the 
basis local standards, several book- 
men considered that the locally-devel- 
oped course study curriculum could 


serve the standard against some 
haphazardly drawn yardstick ap- 
However, one bookman was 
vigorously critical those faculties in- 
volved the busy whirl developing 
courses study which, felt, were 
likely composite derived from 
several published courses. After that 
“they seek find book which meets 
the synthesized picture words they 
have drawn.” Put another way, one 
bookman stated that “there great 
tendency the part schools try 
tailor published course study 
their own particular needs. Too often 
they come with something that bears 
relation the material covered 
the accompanying available 
Then the publishers are blamed for not 
meeting their needs more fully and for 
not being up-to-date.” 

The bookman critical the scissors 
and paste process course study 
construction believes that when sells 
selling course study. given ade- 
quate time “prepared present 
the philosophy from which the book 
was derived; discuss the research 
which backs the philosophy; and 
present ways and means which 
the book implements the philosophy.” 
finished his letter declaring that 
faculty committee can learn more 
from series visits sincere book- 
men than from busy-work project in- 
volving the synthesis course 
study.” 

Another salesman pointed the types 
evaluative criteria which are often 
applied the selection process. Most 
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and noncomprehensive; other cases 
overly specific, therefore just unreal- 
istic.” Here was referring what 
often “slavish reliance reada- 
bility formulas, word lists, with con- 
cern for interest level, especially areas 
such mathematics where considera- 
tions other than reading take great 
deal significance and lesser degree 
other areas where reading level can 
and often overemphasized.” 


Time Factor Selection 


Some bookmen expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the time factor book selec- 
tion. One reported that school an- 
nounced plans choose textbook with- 
two months. criticism this book- 
man said, “It’s annoying when think 
learning program was five years 
the making and they intend evaluate 
with seven other competing series, all 
within month The best can 
hope for the ‘pretty and 
‘how good the teacher’s 
treatment. Learning organization, de- 
velopment program, philosophy, all 
drawn from careful research special- 
ists fall the wayside.” 

Many building principals are not fa- 
miliar with what textbooks their teachers 
will need for the next year until req- 
uisitions are submitted mid-year 
later, “By the time can make 
Spring rounds,” commented one book- 
man, find that requisitions are already 
prepared and too late submit 
anything for consideration for the com- 
ing year.” 

Some schoolmen have taken measures 
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remedy this situation. Soon after 
school gets under way September, the 
principal asks his teachers survey the 
books use determine what replace- 
ments will necessary because phys- 
ical condition, up-to-date-ness, any 
other inadequacy. From this list the 
principal prepared give more 
specific indication his anticipated 
needs, enabling the bookman submit 
what textbooks has available meet 
particular demand. One bookman rec- 
ommended distribution the local 
course study salesmen they call. 
“This will permit the schoolman hear 
the story particular series terms 
the school’s interest and not those 
the salesman.” 

Bookmen urged that selection com- 
mittees should set early the 
school year for thorough study 
textbooks available. Both teachers and 
students can suffer teaching-learning 
relationship series adopted haste. 
This can serious matter when 
teacher may have “live with the 
adopted program for five years 
more.” 

interesting “check and balance” 
factor related the time element was 
expressed one thoughtful reply. 


“From the time the editorial board de- 
cides undertake projected series, five 
years may well elapse. one way this 
disadvantage, since newly developed 
courses study may faced with 
vacuum far instructional material 
goes. another way good thing, 
since new curricula must developed 
gradually and the publisher may avoid some 
the pit-falls which overly rapid 
evolved progress sometimes subject. 
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“Many educators resent this latter situa- 
tion, claiming that publishers actually dic- 
tate courses study. This can met eas- 
ily reminding the objector that pub- 
lishers don’t write textbooks—educators 
do.” 

Textbook sampling was mentioned 
several replies. This costs the publisher 
money which passed along the con- 
sumer. Although sampling widely 
practiced, not staggering expense. 
ATPI reports that costs examina- 
tion copies only about per cent 
the sales dollar. Most salesmen are dis- 
appointed see the principal’s office 
shelves lined with sample copies which 
seldom reach the classroom. “We want 
our books the hands the 
teachers and the pupils,” say the book- 
men. “From their firsthand experience 
with the books, you can get fairer 
evaluation the book terms its 
service your school.” 

central textbook library was recom- 
mended for the district. 
Here textbooks representing all areas 
from all publishers would included, 
cutting down individual school sam- 
pling. This library could the focal 
point committee meetings, curric- 
ulum resource for teachers and the 
source materials for continued evalua- 
Such library would not necessarily 
rule out individual school sampling 
create interest. Bookmen prefer sample 
requests originate from the school- 
man avoid duplication copies and 
prevent the building private li- 
braries some teachers. 


Irritations Bookmen Encounter 


Bookmen are regularly confronted 
with situations involving their product 
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and their person-to-person relationships 
which can irritating them. Some 
these merit the attention 
schoolmen. 

Textbook selection today often be- 
comes elimination contest with the 
book series having the most color 
pages and the most eye-catching cover 
capturing the sale. Attractiveness then 
outpoints the book’s learning program. 
Publishers participate this color race 
maintain competitive position which 
added consumer costs. The size 
type-print used, particularly the pri- 
mary school level, has followed similar 
path sales rivalry. Again, publishers 
are seeking meet popular demand, 
but recognize that the very large type 
sizes used some textbooks required 
only for the partially-sighted youngster. 

Linked textbook attractiveness 
the comprehensiveness the accom- 
panying manual. The caliber 
this guide, whether bound with 
the textbook not, often more de- 
cisive factor the final selection than 
the substance the learning program 
offered the books. Another irritation 
arises where the selection committees 
use the recentness copyright date 
determining factor. Sometimes ex- 
cellent textbook series voted down be- 
cause its copyright date few years 
old. The successful competitor’s book 
may only “prettied up” version 
old edition, featuring atomic de- 
vice symbol the cover and all- 
inclusive manual. “old” 
book with new cover does not always 
reflect the latest research. 

The schoolman can readily identify 
some staff members who prefer teach 


books rather than children. There are 
those who resist new, but well-researched, 
ideas and those who feel that only the 
book they might some day write would 
“just right” suit their idiosyncra- 
sies. Bookmen, too, are confronted with 
the same annoyances their contacts. 
For interesting twist this view- 
point, read one bookman’s comment. 


“We frequently wince those edu- 
cators who categorically disparage textbook 
teaching. One approached our editors with 
book the secondary curriculum de- 
signed used education professors 
and their classes. The professor was asked 
why with doctorate needed textbook 
when he’d been poking fun the humble 
elementary school teacher who used her 
textbook The professor’s teach- 
ing hours were about half that the ele- 
mentary 

“The man was shamed into examining 
our teachers’ guidebooks, then admitted 
that were doing better job helping 
the teacher effective and creative job 
than was his disparaging lectures.” 


their daily personal contacts with 
schoolmen, bookmen find that they have 
“ulcerous complaints.” However, 
there are some annoyances met with 
reasonable frequency which are actually 
matters personal discourtesy which 
schoolmen should correct. 


“There are people some schools who 
regard They try lump 
bookmen with simple vendors supplies, 
for example. prefer regarded 
capable representatives the professional 
leadership comprising our staff authors 
and feel should recog- 
nized fellow member the educa- 
tional fraternity.” 


Most the bookmen who mentioned 
this annoyance were quick point out 
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that the peddler status was seldom re- 
flected their personal relationships 
with schoolmen, but rather some 
member the office staff. Bookmen de- 
serve courteous reception just any 
other school visitor. This basic public 
relations. Since school hours are fixed, 
the salesman’s contact time also 
limited. The waste time, which book- 
men commonly experience, has been 
listed their pet gripe. Bookmen are 
not critical the reasonable amount 
time spent waiting call upon 
busy schoolman, But salesmen get 
irritated when the protective secretary 
either delays notifying the school- 
man his presence who makes 
particular effort locate the schoolman 
who not his office. Several book- 
men knowingly observed that Friday 
afternoons and Monday mornings are 
not opportune times make call. 

From the cost consumer standpoint, 
one salesman’s comments are revealing. 
“Recently heard that costs textbook 
publishers about $23 hour keep 
man the road and that salesmen 
average spend only minutes day 
talking prospective textbook pur- 
chaser.” 

There are few schoolmen who use 
the “let wait” tactic means 
impress others with their importance. 
Most bookmen are quick suggest 
call-back the time their visit not 
convenient. One 
turned-bookman indicated that some 
the schoolmen who use the “hard-to- 
get” treatment are often ignorant 
what up-to-date tools are available. This 
attitude could likened “to the manu- 
facturer’s refusal consider 
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which might save his company thousands 
dollars and many man-hours 
work.” 

Bookmen are interested, course, 
selling their product. But they feel that 
from their background and company 
briefing, they can offer some sincere 
advice gleaned from ex- 
perience and observation. Bookmen want 
satisfied customer—the key future 
sales—and want sell program which 
fits the needs that particular school 
rather than “shoving some books down 
your throat.” This viewpoint was ex- 
pressed two bookmen whose state- 
ments have been interwoven follows: 


“School people need not fear ‘sold’ 
bookman. Not one wants mis- 
lead anyone—we have more fear from 
the dissatisfied buyer than have from 
the non-buyer. are not prepared use 
clever tricks influence book purchases. 
are only prepared unfold the pur- 
poses, the philosophy and the methodologies 
our books. responsive chord 
struck with the prospective buyer, 
not expect, nor want sell our 
book.” 

“Since many have formerly 
been identified with education, can ordi- 
narily apply our own practical experiences 
individual school policies well 
schoolmen and can regulate our approach 
accordingly. Very often salesmen may find 
that their book not the right one for 
particular this case feel his 
duty not sell his book. This common 
sense, since this business, so-called 
‘salesmanship’ must subordinated 
understanding what good for the in- 
dividual school and education general.” 


Opinions About Schoolmen and 
Curriculum 


The time has come for the school- 
man look the other side the 


sales process, What general impressions 
about schoolmen does the bookman have 
from his daily contact with you pros- 
pective buyers? Without provocation 
many the bookmen expressed one 
way another their pleasure dealing 
with schoolmen. Bookmen feel they are 
contact with “the best type cus- 
tomers salesman could hope 
they are well educated, cultured and 
sensitive.” Another man said, “What 
can more pleasant than becoming 
acquainted with many people whose 
ideas and tastes are similar mine?” 
The bookman derives gratification from 
his selling because “is indulging 
intellectual experience far beyond the 
point simple business relationship.” 

Most people have enough natural 
human curiosity desire “inside” 
view the other man’s business. School- 
men are different from others 
wanting some inkling how their atti- 
tudes and opinions help determine 
the bookman’s approach them. While 
the initial call’s reactions not neces- 
sarily provide the bookman with the 
light” for adoption, there are 
some phrases used schoolmen which 
give bookmen clue the course 
might well pursue. Some these are: 

“We plan use variety texts 
this course.” 

“My teachers are getting tired the 
Blank series arithmetic.” 

“In our schools use the traditional 
approach.” 

“What you have for the superior 
student?” 

decided experiment with 
workbooks this year.” 

“Our budget this year will allow about 
$3.00 per pupil for new 


Within the framework such passing 
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remarks, the alert bookman can suggest 
the books materials has available 
meet projected needs, Aside from the 
discernible reactions the schoolman, 
some bookmen gear their approach 
the outward socio-economic factors they 
observe the school district. one 
bookman stated: “There appears 
definite correlation which could 
formulated:—low socio-economic level 
equals low reading level and lower 
When confronted with such condition, 
salesmen ordinarily try show how 
specific books their line best meet 
prevailing needs. pitching their pres- 
entation certain books fill special 
requirement, bookmen feel they are 
rendering real service the schools. 

All salesmen, regardless specialty, 
find some items theirs which are 
more difficult sell than others. Most 
bookmen were spontaneous declaring 
that reading and arithmetic textbooks 
require the greatest effort salesman- 
ship. There are definite reasons for this. 

The major portion the schools’ 
textbook budget spent these two 
areas. Textbook publishers recognize 
that these two the R’s” are basic 
every school’s learning program and 
act accordingly produce appropriate 
books and materials, There abun- 
dance “experts” and out educa- 
tion for both reading and arithmetic. 
Many textbook publishers have special 
staff produce textbooks these two 
Selection committees must supplied 
with considerable detail the bookman 
persuade them that his series su- 
perior others the market. 

Some bookmen find opposition from 


different source another subject 
matter area—science. The activity pro- 
gram science has sold the 
female elementary teacher. She must 
convinced, with time and patience, 
that she can the simple experiments 
her classroom without elaborate lab- 
oratory equipment. 

There one subject matter area 
where bookmen quite uniformly agree 
that salesmanship the “hardest”— 
social studies. Their observations about 
this deserve the attention schoolmen 
well the social studies specialist. 
One bookman summed the situation 
saying: 

“Tt seems that most school people 
themselves have many divergent ideas 
what the content and procedures 
social studies program should be. There are 
some who believe that geography and his- 
tory should integrated and there are 
those who firmly believe that geography 


and history should taught separately 
with the correlating done the teacher.” 


Other bookmen view 
studies situation consisting two 
camps. There are those who want 
comprehensive “what and where” type 
textbook teach facts rather than 
the “how and why.” Since textbook 
incorporates the extensive coverage 
makes the particular 
people envision, they “compromise” 
text which comes nearest meeting their 
expectations. There are those who feel 
that inasmuch textbook does the 
job satisfactorily, textbook neces- 
sary. The alternative then has often 
been classroom use supplementary 
books touching various areas the 
social studies. This can produce poor 
learning organization for the student 
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because may well subjected the 
personal interests the teacher. Those 
textbooks which have extensively 
fused integrated program sometimes 
offers materials which lack depth. Then, 
default, the student may possibly 
miss contact with some important truths 
and movements the humanities. 


Summary 


Now that the bookmen have had 
chance say their piece, time should 
called look back over the significance 
their remarks. Aside from the basic 
fact that the bookman’s livelihood de- 
pends substantially upon the technique 
uses merchandise his line books, the 
following features appear stand out: 


They suggest workable, designated 
committee membership, with admin- 
istrative representation, charged early 
the school year with the mission 
making the necessary textbook selec- 
tions. 

They recommend choice elimina- 
tion few different textbooks, 
after adequate notification all con- 
cerned, with the bookmen the 
selected books given sufficient time 
for presentation. 

They urge that committees weigh the 
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substance the book’s learning pro- 
gram more than the eye-catching fea- 
tures the book’s make-up and its 
teachers’ guide. 

They desire considered co- 
members the educational team 
who merit courteous 

They feel that through their train- 
ing, company indoctrination and 
studied observations, they are render- 
ing worthwhile service education 
they seek help schools meet their 
specific textbook 


From the standpoint this school- 
man, the bookmen’s suggestions are fair 
and reasonable. Perhaps some school- 
men can incorporate portions the 
bookmens’ counsel measures for prac- 
more defensible and efficient text- 
book selections. The conviction book- 
men have for their work and for edu- 
cation was sincerely expressed con- 
versation with one bookman. 


get kick out glancing what 
books kids carry home with them when 
see number them carrying ‘my’ books, 
get particular thrill not from the 
dollars and cents angle, but rather that here 
evidence that doing part help 
provide those kids with good learning 


The object the common school system give every child 
free, straight, solid pathway which can walk directly from the 
ignorance infant the knowledge the primary duties man. 


—Horace Mann 


Southwestern—Northeastern: Another 
Look American Higher Education 


GREAT debate about American 
higher education rages on, and the 
main questions—“who shall edu- 
cated?” and “what are the best ways 
educating those who are chosen?”—seem 
far away ever from being answered. 
offer here yet another view the 
subject because believe one 
from point not often taken. ex- 
perience, Englishman, with Ameri- 
can universities is, think can say, 
quite unusual, 

Seven years ago went down from 
Oxford and shortly afterwards, inno- 
cent only young pilgrim can be, 
crossed the Atlantic take teach- 
ing post large state university 
the southwest. Two years later went 
from there large private university 
New England for graduate work. 
completing course was asked 
stay teach that same university. 
now look back from the vantage point 
two years teaching the east. have 
had therefore rich opportunity 
gather harvest educational experi- 
ence well develop deep affec- 
tion for and commitment American 
life. 

suppose that occurs eventually 
everyone who comes America and 
travels across its vast area that the great- 
est single phenomenon about the nation 
not its diversity, though that great, 
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but its unity: the similarity attitude, 
values, ideas that its people share. 
The attitudes one American under- 
graduate, wherever the country 
found, tend therefore remarkably 
similar those any other American 
undergraduate. the whole, 
marked, seems me, easy and 
unconscious optimism, notable lack 
charm manner, faintly disen- 
gaged attitude towards intellectual pur- 
suits, and almost ingenuous youth- 
fulness. the rock upon which his 
present education built, and which 
the various ships new educational 
theory seem inevitably founder. 

began teaching career, the 
clear bright warm southwestern autumn, 
with four classes, three freshmen and 
one sophomores. Each class contained 
between twenty-five and thirty students. 
After the initial lack incomprehen- 
sion both sides had worn off, along 
with astonishment the extreme 
informality 
tions, each class and really got along 
very The young men and women 
had social grace, poise and maturity 
that made the classroom work relaxed 
and stimulating. was therefore some- 
did, that the maturity address the 
freshmen was not reflected many 
their written compositions, 
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Southwestern University, shall 
it, for typical well particu- 
lar, has accept everyone who gradu- 
ates from one the state high schools. 
The result this policy, soon decided, 
was that there were some young men 
and women classes who were not 
intellectually prepared for university 
education. Upon inquiry was told that 
fair number these would weeded 
out one way another before they 
completed the four years their course. 
teaching freshman English, however, 
was working with, sometimes, 
seemed me, against, the whole un- 
weeded garden. Yet all that was re- 
quired the year allotted was the 
cultivation the flower literacy. 
more difficult nurture than anyone 
might reasonably have expected. The 
first shock surprise about this situa- 
tion, however, soon wore off. was 
not long before had assumed, along 
with other teachers freshman Eng- 
lish the University, that attitude 
cheerful resignation which formed the 
gloves protection against almost any 
thistle that could present This 
done, settled down work. 

One great struggle consumed most 
energies, That was get the bot- 
tom the pile “themes” that 
throughout the week collected, swiftly 
defense against desperation, like 
many another, culled gems expres- 
sion from these efforts. One these 
comes back mind now not much 
for the incapacity showed for how 
well revealed the spirit optimism 
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that prevailed among 
“When get thru hear,” this aspirant 
wrote the topic “My Ambitions,” 
Yeal and Harveid.” 

One the things helping stave 
off the depression that such load 
paperwork threatened always induce 
was the attitude the undergraduate 
who was responsible for the essays 
this standard—and worse. There sat, 
unconfounded, indomitably cheerful, 
amazingly kind, through what was in- 
shared the disarming attitude the 
whole class, which was ever-present 
willingness—not strenuous but nonethe- 
less apparent—to learn. remember 
feeling impatience irritation 
wilting the ready grin the burly 
boy the back row, and disappearing 
the lovely smile the charming girl 
the front. 

Under such persistent counter-at- 
tack, was not long before outlook 
began subtly change. began won- 
der. Was really not worthwhile 
attempt educate such these? Many 
them passed out from classes, 
sometimes surprise, with their 
and went happily the 
higher reaches learning. Those who 
survived the next year had every chance 
finishing all four. They went 
through, imagine, sometimes compre- 
hending what was said them, some- 
times not. their way they had 
speak intelligibly, read, and write. 
like picture them emerging proudly 
the end with their diplomas along 
with the others their class. 
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cult not believe that something 
value had been given even the least 
able among them that They 
had been exposed, any rate, part 
the heritage the ages. has also 
said that even the boy with ability 
who had come the university simply 
make “contacts” order further 
his business career, and even the athlete 
most shamelessly studying physical edu- 
cation, had both been forced take ac- 
count things which would have other- 
wise remained outside their ken. 

easy enough list the faults, 
even the absurdities, large Ameri- 
can state university. Indeed has often 
been undeniable that there 
(in most them) almost hysterical 
emphasis the victory the football 
team. defeat, remember, threw 
nearly palpable gloom over Monday 
classes.) There are too many lavishly 
attended and dimly heard lectures; 
there are number known “snap” 
courses. The fraternities and sororities 
pervade campus life what seems 
unhealthy degree; the student élite 
too frequently distinguished 
thinly-veiled hostility scholarship. 
Lastly, the state legislature too often 
exerts baleful influence over the 
cies the university. 


These things are Other 
things which get far less publicity, how- 
evér, weigh far more the scale the 
influence which the state university ex- 
There ever present the good but 
quiet influences many the in- 
structors and professors, the available 
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library, the serious student organiza- 
tions, Above all, there the very 
presence and accessibility the univer- 
sity the opportunity for any young man 
woman get good education 
wanted sufficiently. provides op- 
portunities for the ambitious and the 
able, for the ungifted hard worker, for 
the one who realizes his potential capaci- 
ties late, for the one whose early educa- 
tion has been skimpy. Finally, enables 
thousands develop resources mind 
which might otherwise have been left 
unused. 

Whereas England there must still 
many young men and women unable 
obtain higher education who would 
profit from it, America would 
difficult for the contemporary equivalent 
Gray’s “mute inglorious Milton” 
remain uneducated and unknown. 

Even the debit side the ledger 
should not taken too readily for 
granted. Perhaps (who knows?) the 
football team useful perpetuating 
that sense tradition essential cor- 
porate life atmosphere bare this 
element. There surely some wry truth 
the remark attributed the Presi- 
dent the University dinner mark- 
ing the end particularly successful 
season: “And now gentlemen,” said, 
closing his speech gratulation, “we 
must build university which the 
football team can proud.” Even the 
sororities and fraternities may said 
have raison d’étre the making 
manners and the cultivation cor- 
porate spirit way that, yet, 
other kind organization has been able 
improve upon. 
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The standards that the faculty 
Southwestern aim seem remark- 
ably high the face the compara- 
tively low average level attainment 
that the admissions policy makes inevit- 
able. possible find occasional 
cynic the faculty who has given 
the struggle and who coasting along 
his tenure his reputation, but the 
great majority are working heroically 
with classes which are often too large 
and with students who are sometimes 
too incompetent Many 
them dedicate what spare time they have 
scholarly research and writing. Those 
who have deal largely with elemen- 
tary courses usually show humorous 
and ironic overtone their attitude 
towards their work which admirably de- 
fends them against what might other- 
wise depressing absence compre- 
They face the same problems 
and the same staggering amount work 
year after year and yet manage tackle 
the job with optimism 
Those teaching more advanced courses 
have their own difficulties introducing 
complex subjects minds that are some- 
times unprepared receive them. Their 
classroom work therefore intellectu- 
ally exhausting. But the results their 
efforts are nevertheless clearly 
seen, year year the leaven 
graduates goes out the remotest town 
and the farthest ranch and raises, im- 
perceptibly but surely, the intellectual 
and cultural standard the state 
large. 

The scene that has always seemed 
most representative experi- 
ence Southwestern was provided 
very first gaping day there. The 
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undergraduates signed for their 
courses the Field House, building 
designed, later discovered, for the 
frenzies playing, and watching, bas- 
This vast structure had been 
cleared for the occasion and furnished 
with long tables. was roped sit 
one these tables under sign 
which was printed plainly—and fittingly 
—ENGLISH. signal from some- 
where the doors were thrown open and 
thousands young men and women 
poured “register.” time, all 
was confusion, Everywhere the hot 
hall students vaguely wandered, their 
brows knit, their hands filled with cata- 
logs, sheaves forms, 
They went from line line, and from 
table table, desultorily shopping 
add their “course-load.” almost 
deafening hum conversation filled 
the air, pierced now and again voice 
from instructor seeking create some 
kind order out the chaos that con- 
fronted him. Looking back now 
with knowledge American methods, 
seem see fall into larger scheme 
things. This was the logical applica- 
tion the economy abundance. Here 
was the very supermarket higher 
cation. These were the salesmen vending 
their precious, and semi-precious, aca- 
demic wares customers who often had 
only vague idea what they wanted, 
needed, buy. There was innocent 
air acceptance and broad and trust- 
ing good humor about the spectacle, and 
superb unawareness—at least among 
the students—of the irony that crowned 
all. This attack the quiet citadel 
learning was taking place, after all, 
resounding temple 
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Northeastern University, shall 
call it, damp, thick and chilly 
autumn day, made completely differ- 
ent impression from the one had re- 
ceived Southwestern two years before. 
this atmosphere, the noisy streets and 
tranquil, dignified, gothic buildings re- 
minded immediately Oxford. 
took, fact, some time find out that 
beneath this medieval stone exterior 
was twentieth-century steel frame. 
Southwestern the assorted 
demic buildings were styled “Cherokee 
Gothic,” and there was engaging lack 
pretense that the architecture was 
anything more than mere pretense. 
Northeastern the pretense is, the 
surface least, more serious. ex- 
pense has been spared the quest for 
authenticity. Each slate 
chipped, each lintel extravagantly 
carved, and each window abandonedly 
This architectural style could 
very well termed gothic.” 
must the other hand said that 
those who live and teach these build- 
ings can sometimes heard express 
their uneasiness about the value their 
contrived historicism and some dismay 
over their badly lit and awkwardly en- 
closed space. 

This only one aspect the greater 
unease which mind distinguishes 
manifests itself many 
forms: the ceaseless experimentation 
with the curriculum, the assays new 
approaches learning and the con- 
tinuing debate about the very function 
the university itself. 

One the major concerns the mo- 
ment with the quality and potential 
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the entering class. The raw material 
—and sometimes surprisingly raw— 
that comes into Northeastern every year 
not substantially different many 
respects from that which entered South- 
western, the Southwestern freshman 
assumed uniform T-shirt and blue 
jeans, the Northeastern freshman as- 
sumes the garb white shirt and khaki 
pants worn his This readiness 
assume uniform seems sympto- 
matic deeper need the American 
undergraduate conform stereo- 
type. comes prepared resist hard 
work, tolerate all kinds accepted 
ideas, more hostile, short, 
that intellectual discipline that alone can 
foster independence 

Northeastern, however, many un- 
dergraduates find challenge this 
attitude. Many them are for the first 
time placed among their intellectual 
equals and They find that they 
can longer cruise pleasantly along 
they did the past. The lights burn 
late the rooms where they live, The 
freshman English classes are very dif- 
ferent from those that taught South- 
western. The plant literacy usually 
flourishing growth that needs not 
much the Southwestern treatment 
planting and nursing that pruning 
and training. have admit, however, 
that some element that sunny south- 
western air missing Northeastern. 
That open amiability, that easy-going 
friendliness that marked the atmosphere 
the classroom there never ap- 
parent this colder climate, That west- 
ern bonhomie which causes everyone 
the campus greet every passer-by 
were old friend absent the 
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northeast. England, strangers are 
passed with averted eye or, most, 
glancing recognition their existence. 

short this more obviously and 
seriously academic place. Political and 
literary groups flourish. Small groups 
undergraduates gather read learned 
papers. Little, earnest, magazines ap- 
pear and discuss weighty issues 
were the first time they had ever 
troubled the mind man. 

Northeastern has the resources en- 
courage this kind that are, 
yet, not available Southwestern. For 
instance, large and increasing endow- 
ment makes possible for Northeastern 
move further away each year from 
the mass approach education. The im- 
personal medium large classes and 
the drowsy air full lecture halls are 
giving way the more vital atmosphere 
small classes and seminars. these 
the learning process not torpid and 
passive, but alive and active, growing 
strongly and naturally out the free 
play 

short, beginning has been made 
turn Northeastern’s walls, ostenta- 
tiously archaic they are, their right 
use. realised long ago Oxford, 
where the colleges evolved from the 
dwelling-places monastic orders, the 
walls are used not much keep 
the students keep the outside 
world out. They are offer barrier 
against the haste and frenetic bustle 
the world; they are provide havens 
for reading, talking 
guarded places for the development 
the individual’s personality and philos- 


ophy. 
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Since their teaching load lighter, 
their paper-work less than for their 
fellows Southwestern, the members 
the faculty Northeastern can de- 
vote more their energies the crea- 
tive aspects teaching. There less 
temptation coast. Indeed, the 
tion most them demands that they 
research and write books and articles, 
even professional pride alone did not. 
They are forever balanced the 
edge teaching and scholarship, 
promotion dismissal. They must, 
whimsically termed, “publish per- 
ish.” This system has many times been 
criticised, and deserves be. does 
little encourage ease 
little produce that fine and unworried 
control learning that marks many 
Oxford don. encourages instead waste 
and overproduction, scholarship 
than thorough, publication less than 
readable and teaching that not whole- 
hearted. makes for partisanship in- 
stead detachment. the other hand, 
nurtures nervous and keen intellec- 
tual atmosphere, awareness the 
world and modernity mind too sel- 


dom found Oxford. 


Southwestern, the most repre- 
sentative symbol undergraduate life 
the beginning the academic year. The 
archaically gothic, luxuriously 
walls framed scene that reflected some 
the confusion the freshmen’s minds 
they poured into the quad and milled 
around discovering the lay the land. 
Overhead arched the elms, symbolic 
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old, lingering New England ideals, The 
cross walks the quad might have been 
emblematic the criss-crossing patterns 
the freshmen’s forthcoming intellec- 
tual odysseys. Yet the young men are 
not without the aid pilots this com- 
plicated journey. Each sees faculty ad- 
visor who helps him plot his initial 
course. Each going have some time 
the future work out his bearings 
for his upperclass years. When the fresh- 
men get their rooms they can perhaps 
find comfort and reassurance the 
thought that this old and well- 
tried journey which they themselves are 
about embark upon, for all about 
them the evidence the many gen- 
erations who have preceded them. 
When all said about the differences 
between Southwestern and Northeast- 
ern, there remain many similarities. 
far, both the private and state universi- 
ties have remained remarkably accessible 
the population whole. The case 
very different England where 
boy, unless exceptionally intelli- 
gent, has work hard order get 
any university the country. One 
result this comparative ease entry 
America has been that nothing com- 
parable the English sixth form has 
developed the American preparatory 
and high schools. The boy who hopes 
enter university England, under 
the pressure intense competition, 
spends his last two years tak- 
ing intensive and large extent 
specialised courses preparation for the 
subject that intends read the 
Cambridge, goes straight into his 
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chosen field the freshman year. 
begins work once with his tutor 
comparatively advanced level. There 
are obvious dangers system which 
encourages heavy specialization, this 
does. The early choice field makes 
inevitable large investment time 
and effort subject. boy later 
finds that wants change, se- 
verely handicapped. can readily 
seen, too, that the system could pro- 
duce one-sided and myopic individuals, 
indeed sometimes does, the 
other hand, the student made aware 
early the inescapable fact that any 
erly appreciated and mastered must 
attacked wholeheartedly. takes 
English literature, soon learns that 
was not begun Chaucer and ended 
can not long escape finding out that 
was not initiated the Magna Charta 
and finished the shot Sarajevo. Un- 
like his American contemporary, 
not presented with and confused end- 
less compartmentation and course num- 
bering. school and university, his 
subject revealed him organic 
and complex whole. 

The American freshman, the other 
hand, expected arrive college un- 
committed the direction his 
studies. This probably good thing, 
but such openmindedness loses most 
its value when allowed continue 
through his sophomore and even his 
junior year. Naturally, the undergradu- 
ate expected select his courses 
goes along and concentrate his efforts 
nears the end his four years. The 
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trouble with this system that for many 
undergraduates the process selection 
goes right through the end and 
never amounts concentration. How 
many young men, not only Southwest- 
ern but also Northeastern and every 
other American university, fly like bees 
from flower intellectual flower, 
ing and tasting and finally storing the 
hives their minds with ill-assorted 
mess facts and ideas? How many 
them feel ever afterwards vague dis- 
satisfaction with the years spent the 
university, and have the sense the 
backs their minds that they have let 
precious opportunity by? 

course true that the American 
graduate school gives that degree 
specialisation needed for professional 
career, and yet think needs 
pointed out that the great majority 
students who not graduate 
school would benefit intellectually and 
emotionally from the greater discipline 
more concentrated and specialised 
course. The frustration that have 
heard expressed graduates Ameri- 
can universities would surely less 
likely occur the students felt that 
they had thoroughly grasped the essen- 
tials one area study. 

The present situation the Ameri- 
can private universities would seem 
point the direction more specializa- 
tion. long they maintain their 
prestige national life, which they 
show every sign doing, long can 
they attract the best qualified entrants 
the growing rush for places the uni- 
versities, the pressure the prepara- 


tory and high schools turn out the 
best qualified graduates. These young 
men and women will enroll places like 
Northeastern better prepared tackle 
advanced work. satisfy their needs 
will necessary give them stronger 
and more concentrated intellectual diet 
than they are now being fed. 

Southwestern and Northeastern repre- 
sent two poles American higher edu- 
cation—its necessary inclusiveness and its 
potential exclusiveness. The state uni- 
versities have their tasks educat- 
ing the vast numbers, making available 
the good life, supplying the quantities 
trained men and women necessary 
great, complex nation. They must ad- 
mit the growing flood applicants 
the coming years give each his chance 
university education, and yet still 
maintain their academic standards. Pri- 
vate universities should limit themselves 
their present enrolments, and make 
sure that the quality that enrolment 
the highest available. They should en- 
deavour, aiming smaller classes and 
less fragmented curricula, create the 
best possible environment for the devel- 
opment the individual who alone can 
supply the indispensable leaven origi- 
nality thought and artistic creation 
the national life. Northeastern’s experi- 
ments seminars and personally di- 
rected studies point the way. This way 
should also the one that the state uni- 
versities should look the years ahead 
their resources grow. But for the pres- 
ent, services offered Southwestern and 
Northeastern will different and, 
extent, complementary. 


— 
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Nore: Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


Much depends upon when and where you read book. the five six 
impatient minutes before the dinner quite ready, who would think 
taking the Faéry Queen for 

Lams Detached Thoughts Books and Reading 


AND Its Thomas 
Briggs, Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1957. 322 pp., $4.00. 

Here new and significant volume 
the reading, understanding, and enjoy- 
ment poetry. Dr. Briggs fully aware 
the fact that knowledge the technic 
any art, while not prime importance, 
does contribute both the understanding 
and the emotional response it. does 
not call attention the apparent failure 
the student the general reader 
grasp either the meaning what poet has 
put into his composition respond 
its emotional appeal work art, Nor 
does consciously too obviously into 
the technical art composing poetry, The 
reader, however, could hardly through 
the volume without coming know that 
poetry artistic production susceptible 
analysis and objective appreciation its 
technical qualities art. 

Dr. Briggs, college professor edu- 
cation, shows his insight into what the 
prevailing practices the general reading 
poetry are and how the study poetry 
school and college classes all too fre- 
quently centered upon intellectual under- 
standing, and too seldom upon the feeling 
and appreciation and musical qualities 
the supreme literary art. Poetry, like song 
and the sounds wind and string instru- 
ments, appeals, with without words 
recognizable patterns. And the poets, like 
other imaginative musicians, have had 


study the art arranging thought into 
word patterns that will draw out from the 
reader, not only the thought but also the 
appropriate feeling the poet had hoped 
call forth the reader. 

wise choice selections, Dr. 
Briggs has put into the hands the readers 
extensive array poems that cannot 
fail give them not only insight into 
what the poets thought, but addition 
understanding the art and the skill em- 
ployed the creators this literary form. 
His volume apparently was not designed 
textbook. does not follow the 
prevailing pattern such books, but the 
teaching literature schools and col- 
leges would doubtless greatly improved 
informed and inspiring teachers could 
induced use the volume classes se- 
lected young people who might sincerely 
wish understand and respond poetry 
art. 

That may call the factual approach 
reading poetry, but hardly ade- 
Poetry several ways like music. 
Students who study might profitably come 
know quite bit about it; but the 
study poetry success, the stu- 
dent must reach the point where its effects, 
music, beyond The stu- 
dent must feel well understand, 
example consider Milton’s 
His Factually, like most sonnets 
has fourteen iambic pentameter lines with 
the rhymes arranged one the estab- 
lished patterns. And expresses the feel- 
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ing blind old man three hundred 
years ago. Any study this sonnet may 
reasonably expected cover those facts, 
but that not must appeal 
the feelings. poem may simply nar- 
rative, dramatic, and even hilarious, 
but good poetry makes its appeal not only 
factually but also the feelings—emo- 
tionally. Whether the reader comes out 
reading good poem after acquiring 
information not, must have responded 
feeling some way about his 
reading all profitable. 

Dr. Briggs’ new volume none these 
expected lines approach neglected, but 
the main emphasis upon meaning first, 
and then upon the poet’s use the techni- 
cal devices that have been used for many 
years make the emotional appeals that 
poets have learned sensed through 
thousand years the practice the many 
poets the use these devices calling 
the effects poetry. Meaning first and 
then the appeal the feelings. 

Technical skill always expected the 
composition music, but for some reason 
teachers poetry have hesitated call 
attention the artistic devices that the 
poets regularly employ, consciously un- 
consciously, the production their 
specific art forms, Enjoyment Poetry 
provides for both the factual knowledge 
poetry and for suitable responses the 
emotions. 

Reading Poetry and Its Enjoyment, 
its table contents prepares the reader for 
something different from the regular and 
well known introductions the study 
poetry. The material not arranged 
periods, nationality authors, types, 
any other the customary devices. 
The main divisions are Poetry: What 
and What Does; The Means the 
Use; The Connotative Appeal; and The 
Technical Appeal. 

Under these division heads the reader 
will find wide selection poems al- 
ready knows well. addition these there 
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will appear large number poems less 
well known but wisely chosen illustrate 
some particular form, meaning, quality 
that shows how widely and with what dis- 
crimination Thomas Briggs has been 
reader for meaning, enjoyment, and dis- 
crimination through his many and profitable 
teaching years. 

There quality the composition 
this book that itself reveals the artist the 
author himself. His prose has all the 
unstudied qualities one would expect 
prose essay simple prose writing any 
real literary that are all too 
seldom seen textbooks. One suspects that 
this book was written for discriminating 
adult readers rather than for school and 
college boys and girls with their too often 
limited experience. But from that point one 
goes and wishes might have had such 
book his guide was accumulating 
his knowledge about poetry without coming 

The fact that this volume bears the im- 
print College press rather than that 
commercial publisher promises something 
different, something unusual, that would 
not likely appeal hundred thou- 
sand readers. The standard pattern text- 
books used school and college classes 
studying poetry usually presents the material 
one two ways. First, there large 
number poems, possibly five hundred 
thousand the volume that from decade 
decade have been found attractive 
many readers, least should appeal 
most people, young old. Sometimes the 
selections are arranged 
order, giving the student the general 
reader view the development poetry. 
The poems included such volume are 
those that from generation generation 
have been considered good The 
student the general reader least, should 
know and like the poems. other volumes 
the selections are arranged 
tive poems, lyrical poetry, dramatic poems, 
etc., etc, That the second arrangement. 


a 
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Good things may said for both ar- 
rangements; but something missing. Al- 
most any instructor could take “un- 
group students and teach them 
“unselected” group poems and give 
them quite body useful information 
about poets—who they were—when and 
where they lived and what they wrote— 
what rhymed stanza is, the form 
sonnet, etc., etc., and might, fact, make 
the course fairly interesting. the end 
dass students might “take” such course 
and come out fairly well prepared take 
examination the facts. 

This volume one that students 
college and adults out college will read 
not only with profit but also with real 
pleasure. 


Cross 


Professor Emeritus Cross, 
Colorado State College, Greeley, 
Colorado past president the 


National Council Teachers 
English, author many vol- 
umes the field 
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CURRICULUM FoR Mop- 
ERN Revised and Enlarged, 
Florence Stratemeyer, Hamden Forkner, 
Margaret McKim, and Harry Pas- 
Bureau Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1957. 740 pp. $5.50. 

The revision book may occur be- 
cause number The authors 
may desire air recency, they have 
had new insights and ideas for refinement, 
possibly they have seen major weaknesses 
they want correct. The announced pur- 
pose Professor Stratemeyer and her asso- 
revising Developing Curriculum 
for Modern Living place new em- 
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phasis understanding major curriculum 
designs, achieving curriculum change, de- 
ciding what and how teach, providing 
for individual differences, and evaluating 
pupil progress. The fact revision implies 
some degree disregard for these concerns 
the earlier edition, and suggests that the 
authors are either correcting the oversight 
have reason claim new urgency and 
importance for these factors. 

commenting here, will assumed 
that both editions were directed primarily 
toward teachers, who, after all, constitute 
the ultimate makers the actual curricu- 
lum. And for those teachers who accept the 
assumptions the curriculum design pro- 
posed the earlier edition, the revisions 
would seem useful elaborations di- 
rected toward implementation the “per- 
sistent life situations” point view. 

Within this framework acceptance 
the revisions can seen improve- 
ment the earlier edition since the attempt 
immediately aid the teacher making 
basic curricular decisions her day day 
operation, more edquately providing for 
individual differences, and more accurately 
evaluating the progress her pupils, The 
revision further suggests ways which the 
total curriculum can changed 
the direction the original “persistent life 
situations” design proposal. 

If, however, the reader has not, can- 
not, accept the assumption the design, 
then the revised edition may serve only 
accent some the difficulties found the 
original, One those difficulties would 
the Utopian nature the design, and an- 
other would its isolation the dimension 
time. 

Curriculum design, which not basic 
science but professional procedure, must 
the result decisions based knowl- 
edge the nature learners and the nature 
the society discovered the many 
foundational sciences such 
sociology, anthropology, history 
losophy. The pertinence the reality 
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public school practice and the nature 
teachers within the study the nature 
the Thus may possible say 
that curriculum design considers learners, 
society, and, for purposes emphasis here, 
the reality professional At- 
tention then will focused the problem 
reality and the absence historical con- 
text. 

The lack historical perspective inherent 
the original proposal for the “persistent 
life situations” design reiterated the 
This unidimensional time problem 
accentuated the new emphasis 
methods achieving the design using 
suggested techniques curriculum change. 
The design appears, therefore, have fu- 
ture without having past. education 
essentially process cultural transmis- 
sion, then definition, the curriculum 
must include understandings the cultural 
heritage. This content problem not 
solved this design. But similar profes- 
sional problem evident, for would seem 
historically inaccurate for professional edu- 
cation advocate developing out 
when have not yet reached indeed, 
such desirable. 

this point, persuasive sense 
unreal Utopia sets in. seems fair 
question whether such scheme the 
“persistent life situations” design has had 
any widescale acceptance the ten years 
since the first edition was There 
also considerable reason ask the in- 
herent assumption teacher competence 
necessary for the implementation the 
design all realistic. This latter issue 
would, course, impertinent the 
authors had frankly indicated that their 
proposal was Utopian and visionary 
nature and essentially intended stimulus 
conversation. For speculative ven- 
ture, both the editions achieve stature 
volumes containing much creative thinking 
and many intriguing ideas, Ignoring the 
discrepancies today’s arena practice 
may, after all, have been gracious and 
commendable act. 
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Regardless the reader’s acceptance 
non-acceptance the basic design, and 
within least the limitations stated above, 
the revision impressive major work 
and outstanding statement continu- 
ing significant point view. Amidst the 
hue and cry for curriculum the uniform 
virtues science and mathematics, will 
pleasurable for the reader hear con- 
sideration learners first human beings, 
For these reasons alone, thorough exami- 
nation book rewarding, not neces- 
sary, 

University Wisconsin 


AND COUNSELING THE 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 397 pp. $5.00. 
recent years many texts have been 

written guidance and counseling. 

other area the schools today discussed 
more than guidance; perhaps other area 
has many people attempting work 
it, who are poorly trained and fitted for 
the herculean tasks involved, are many 
counselors. Professional people, adequately 
prepared, are concerned about the long 
range results much what done today 
under the guise counseling. Many teach- 
ers, who feel inadequate, could get invalu- 
able help from many the recent books 
published the field. Arbuckle’s book 
one these which could furnish much 
guidance the classroom 
and Counseling the Class- 
room” divided nine parts arranged 
quite logically attain the objective desired 

—(1) Guidance Modern Education, 

(2) Need for Guidance Services, (3) 

Teachers Guidance Workers, (4) The 

Counseling Process, (5) 

selors Action, (6) Measurement and 

Testing, (7) Case Study Counseling, 

(8) The Student Group, (9) Organizing 

Guidance Services. 

After discussing the place guidance 


re 
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the school program today, especially the 
attitude the classroom teacher towards 
each child and his problems, Arbuckle goes 
into the need for special guidance the 
modern This chapter likely 
helpful the classroom teacher who has 
had only minimum work psychology. 
Emphasis placed identifying problems, 
which always major task. Emphasis 
then made the place teachers 
guidance personnel, Arbuckle recognizes 
that until the average teacher fully aware 
his place guidance there can 
effective work Few schools have the 
money the facilities have enough pro- 
fessionally trained people serve children 
adequately; therefore, the way the average 
teacher looks his job becomes important 
the ultimate outcome, This chapter 
Arbuckle might well unit student 
teaching. 

The chapters the counseling process 
and the work the teachers are worth 
special emphasis, the author keeps the 
forefront the importance the teacher’s 
philosophy education and the attitude 
the people counseling, both being signifi- 
cant the final His emphasis 
understanding the needs students, short 
range and long range, and the effect 
the teacher’s genuine interest trying 
help children help themselves solve their 
Ample illustration given. 
“Measurement and Testing” good 
traditional chapter and leads directly into 
the case study which illuminating for any 
person, but especially teachers who know 
little about The emphasis the 
student group merely belated recogni- 
tion the importance group influence 
any one person’s behavior. This chapter 
well-organized summary social psy- 
chology, especially pertinent help- 
ing the teacher see the child his social 
setting with his peer group. Too often this 
understanding the child. Few texts ade- 
quately deal with the influence group 
living any child’s This weak- 
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ness Arbuckle has tried correct, and 
the short chapter allotted this, has 
done really remarkable job. The last 
chapter deals with problems organizing 
guidance cooperative basis that all 
involved can better see their role the 
entire guidance program, 

“Guidance and Counseling the Class- 
room” well-written. ‘The language flows 
easily and all times simple and enjoy- 
able read. Students and teachers will find 
this book inspirational and conducive 
better teaching the average classroom, 
regardless the size the school, Much 
information that will help every teacher 
being more effective teacher-counselor 
can derived from its reading. 

University Wichita 


HELPING UNDERSTAND THEIR 
Grace Langdon and 
Irving Stout. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


494 pp. $5.00. 

The public-relations problem, so-called, 
has always been important factor 
public recent times, under the 
stress changing conditions, has become 
almost obsession with adminstrators, and 
most teachers recognize its supreme im- 
portance. Because the urgency the 
situation, school people have cast about 
all directions for examples, techniques, hints, 
anything which they might use gain 
support the community for the public 
schools. More often than not the school 
has done nothing about community rela- 
tions until great wave dissatisfaction, 
suspicion, and distrust was well developed 
and threatening engulf the whole educa- 
tional enterprise. Under such conditions the 
only role the school could assume was 
defensive one—a most unenviable position. 

their efforts cope with the problem, 
some administrators have looked the 
business world for their model. They are 
aware that business and industry are con- 
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scious the public-relations problem and 
have invested large sums money 
elaborate programs, some instances de- 
vices and programs used industry have 
been adopted almost intact administrators 
and boards education, and safe say 
that more often than not the results have 
been less than spectacular. The reason is, 
course, that the public-relations problems 
the business world have little common 
with the problems the school. Except 
perhaps certain special areas, the tech- 
niques industrial-relations personnel are 
little use educators. 

Common sense ought tell that 
chief agent establishing good relations 
between the school and the home the 
teacher, The teacher the only person 
the school intimate contact with the pa- 
trons the institution. There never- 
failing line communication from the class- 
room the family. Everyday children 
bring home news what they have done 
school and how they liked what they did. 
Parents eagerly ask questions about the pro- 
gram, the teachers’ methods, and the child’s 
progress, Not few parents wisely consider 
news prima facie evidence bad 
news. The major difficulty with this com- 
munication system that the dispatches get 
garbled route. Children’s perceptions 
school life are necessarily intensive personal 
and they can scarcely expected por- 
tray objective picture life their class- 
room. for this reason that the role the 
teacher important. The only person 
the entire school system who posi- 
tion interpret parents what actually 
happens their child school his teacher. 
There way get around the truth 
this statement. 

all this true, then follows that 
teachers need resources help them with 
this part their responsibility. They 
not need slick tricks “to sell the school 
the community” for they are not engaged 
selling anything. They are engaged 
teach children, and the community knows 
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this. The teacher’s job help parents 
understand what they the classroom 
and why they it. 

date there has been very little avail- 
able help teachers this difficult aspect 
their work, but with the publication 
Langdon and Stout’s book this lack has 
been remedied. The authors face the issue 
squarely—their position that parents want 
know and that they have, not only 
right, but responsibility know about 
their child’s school experience. The book 
takes every area the schoo] program 
and makes concrete suggestions about how 
the teacher may interpret his work. Every 
subject the curriculum covered 
separate chapter. addition, there are 
chapters teaching method, classroom 
routine, discipline, and certain administra- 
tive matters such grading, reporting, pro- 
motion, and certain kinds school services, 
most notably the lunch program and trans- 
portation. Some attention toward the end 
given what often called the school’s 
area which notoriously 
difficult. 

There use hoping that the schools 
will ever please all the parents all the 
children all the time, least not this side 
heaven. However, have reason 
believe that the situation capable being 
much better than now. One essential 
way achieve better relationship between 
the school and the home through better 
communication—honest information and 
honest interpretation. 

the opinion this reviewer, long 
parents have confidence the integrity 
and ability their child’s teacher, the ad- 
ministrative heirarchy occasionally can com- 
mit errors the point folly without 
creating great disturbance, But when teach- 
ers lose, fail gain, the confidence 
parents all the administrative wisdom 
the ages cannot suffice restore peace 
the schools and the community. This does 
not mean that the general administrative 
officers school system not have 
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important part play public relations. 
does mean that good relations the top 
level administration are necessary but 
not sufficient condition for healthy edu- 
cational system. 

Langdon and Stout’s volume major 
contribution the concept public rela- 
tions outlined this review. deserves the 
widest circulation and the most careful 
study all who are concerned with the 
well-being our schools. 

Max Winco 
University Michigan 


Strang and Dorothy Kendall Bracken. 
Heath and 367 pp. 
$4.75. 

this country there has been plethora 
“how-to-teach reading” books. Each 
new text, however, seems fill felt need. 
Dolch tells Reading Modern 
Education, never before the history 
education has reappraisal the practices 
reading instruction seemed more neces- 
period the past have teachers expressed 
keep interest reading programs, 
great demand for clarification objec- 
tives, and widespread desire improve 
reading instruction throughout the elemen- 
tary school, the high school, and college. 

know, the phenomenal rise the 
high school population, which approximately 
doubled every decade from 1890 until 
1930 and which far outstripped the in- 
crease the population whole, created 
new problems for secondary education 
general and for the high school reading 
problem Numerous causes 
have been advanced for this situation: large 
classes, inadequate reading material and 
equipment, lack: attention individual 
differences, inappropriate teaching methods, 
and curriculum unsuited students’ needs 
and interests. 

the authors observe their foreword, 
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this book has been designed help pro- 
spective teachers and teachers-in-service 
understand reading development and ways 
furthering it, and help every member 
the school staff see more clearly his 
responsibility part the total reading 
program. Making Better Readers are 
found the essential steps for carrying out 
sound and successful program the im- 
provement reading—particularly the 
high school. The first chapter, “Overview 
Reading Development,” deals with read- 
ing readiness, conditions conducive learn- 
ing, the teaching word recognition and 
word meaning skills, the five periods 
reading development, and the major meth- 
ods teaching reading: the alphabet, 
phonic, word-phrase, sentence-story meth- 
ods. combination methods endorsed 
since each method, while having advan- 
tages, usually has limitations. Chapter 
attention given the diversity read- 
ing interests and methods dealing with 
this diversity. The reading problems the 
gifted, the average, and the slow learners 
are considered, 

The information presented these first 
two chapters serves backdrop for 
understanding the needs and for planning 
the reading program for students grades 
seven through twelve, The aim such 
program increase proficiency com- 
prehension and expand the fields 
which the students read. Locating the books 
and articles students want, finding the in- 
formation them they need, comprehend- 
ing what the author says basis for 
interpreting, appreciating, applying—these, 
according Chapter are the basic read- 
ing skills further developed during 
high school years, 

Following chapter the general re- 
sponsibilities the whole school staff 
chapter the specific responsibilities 
each subject matter teacher: English, social 
studies, science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, business education, music education, 
home economics, industrial arts, physical 
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and health Implied here, 
course, the principle that every teacher 
develop essential skills required studying 
each subject area. Noted are the three spe- 
cial aspects the teaching reading 
each context subject. 

Research has revealed the necessity for 
adapting skills learned the early grades 
the more mature tasks the high school. 
This challenge being met recognizing 
the need for both developmental and 
remedial program—the first develop 
more mature powers needed cope with 
more complex learning activities second- 
ary schools and the other aid those pupils 
who need further assistance with the skills 
which they have been exposed the 
elementary school. Although the emphasis 
this text the developmental pro- 
gram, one whole chapter (the last one) 
devoted the remedial program and 
the needs the students who require indi- 
vidual help. 

the end each the six chapters 
found list related references. the 
appendix are lists reading tests, films, 
slides and records; lists texts, workbooks, 
readers, games and devices for retarded 
readers; book lists for retarded and slow 
learners; series books for retarded and 
reluctant readers high school age; book 
lists for the average and superior reader; 
stories, plays, and books for study person- 
ality and social relations; diagnostic spell- 
ing test; directions for spelling file; spell- 
ing rules; and mechanical aids. Some users 
will find this section materials the most 
valuable part the text. 

would seem that Strang and Bracken 
have achieved their stated purposes this 
well-balanced and practical text reading. 
Making Better Readers text that every 
high school teacher should have his pro- 
fessional library. 

Epna Furness 
University Wyoming 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION FOR 
THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHER 
Georgia Sachs Adams and Theodore 
The Dryden Press. 637 pp. 
$5.75. 

The volume divided into four major 
divisions, Three chapters Evalua- 
tive Process” cover the place measure- 
ment and evaluation the teaching proc- 
ess, historical development, and four cri- 
teria for judging measuring instruments— 
validity, reliability, adequacy norms, and 
“The Study Individuals” deals 
with topics relevant the work all sec- 
ondary school teachers, administrators, and 
guidance the seven chapters are 
considered measures intelligence, apti- 
tudes, and interests, and evaluation the 
health-physical fitness 
adjustment areas. 

Almost half the volume devoted 
“The Improvement Instruction.” Two 
chapters for all secondary-school teachers 
concern educational diagnosis and the con- 
struction classroom tests. Eleven chapters 
are specific many phases the cur- 
riculum. Under “Administrative, Super- 
visory, and Guidance Aspects” are four 
chapters containing discussions these 
topics: planning and administering the eval- 
uation program; summarizing, recording, 
and reporting data for individuals and for 
groups; and the use evaluation data 
guidance, 

The intended uniqueness the book 
stated broadly the functional interpreta- 
tion modern philosophy education 
terms evaluation. Four aspects which 
the presentation thought the authors 
distinctive among introductory meas- 
urement books are: (1) emphasis upon 
the student and his problems; (2) con- 
sideration measurement and evaluation 
indispensable effective teaching; (3) 
recognition the preventive well 
the corrective functions measurement; 
and (4) stress both the informal meth- 
ods evaluation and the use standard- 
ized instruments and procedures, 
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There overview each the four 
divisions, Chapter summaries are well done, 
and the selected readings are appropriate. 
The problems for oral and written discus- 
sion will moderately helpful the col- 
lege instructor and student, With some 
chapters source materials for teachers are 
listed. Throughout the text there good 
use illustrative materials, with some- 
what heavy reliance California Test 
Bureau publications. selected list tests 
test scores are among the useful contents 
the Appendixes, 

Some who use this measurement book 
will see its strength the success the 
authors focusing attention upon the indi- 
vidual child the learner, and the place 
measurement the prevention and correc- 
tion learning difficulties, There con- 
sistent and desirable awareness that meas- 
urement and evaluation must proceed 
conjunction with realistic consideration 
curriculum and methodology 
number places the authors have included 
types practical suggestions frequently 
lacking measurement For ex- 
ample, school officials are reminded the 
through the branch offices the state em- 
ployment service (p. 103). 

There are specific shortcomings the 
Some readers will bothered 
the flat statement page that “Since 
the schoo] year divided into ten school 
months, grade placements are computed 
considerable discussion factors underlying 
fluctuation individual’s from time 
time and from test test, the differences 
ferent tests were not adequately noted 
(pp. 72-78). The treatment validity 
could have been expanded slightly in- 
clude some mention the concepts logi- 
cal relevance and face Mosier’s 
article among the readings, The practice 
good many writers classifying objec- 
tive test item forms into two groups, supply 
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and selection recall and recognition, 
not clearly followed Adams and Torger- 
son. Their subheading “Recall Com- 
pletion Items” may cause some misunder- 
standing. With reference the question 
the time year administer school-wide 
achievement tests, the statements pages 
502 and 504 appear somewhat inconsistent. 
This reviewer doubts the wisdom using 
approximately two and one-half the thirty 
page statistics chapter for presentation 
the short form method computing the 
mean and standard deviation. 

Various workers the field—in teach- 
ing, administration, guidance—will find 
certain sections the book useful for refer- 
ence, For many college classes the begin- 
ning course educational measurement the 
book will adequate, The availability 
the earlier companion volume for elemen- 
tary-school level interest college 
instructors, 

Iowa State Teachers College 


Music THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Robert Nye and Vernice Nye. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 279 pp., $4.25. 
Tremendous strides have been made 

the past ten years providing practical 

books for teachers the area elementary 
classroom music. One the outstanding 
books this phase music education 

“Music the Elementary School” Nye 

and Nye. 

The introductory chapter deals with the 
child’s learning and growth characteristics 
and the subsequent implications for teaching 
music the elementary classroom. Other 
chapters discuss methods teaching re- 
sponses rhythm, the use melody and 
harmony instruments, singing and listening 
activities, well the teaching music 
notation, part singing and significant 
tive aspects music. 

With great need for added emphasis 
the entire area creative activities 
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the music classroom, teachers will par- 
ticularly pleased gain added insights into 
this phase music teaching, chapter 
full excellent, practical recommendations 
for stimulating creative activities music 
play, rhythms, singing, listening, dramati- 
zation and varied impersonations, well as, 
actual experience writing musical compo- 
sitions. 

Each chapter contains practical sugges- 
tions about what and just how 
proceed with the various significant phases 
music the classroom. The references 
recommended are rich specific sources 
books for the teacher, books for children, 
recordings, filmstrips, films, pictures, maga- 
zines and other related source materials. 
This book correlates each activity with 
specific page references recommended 
songs six the outstanding music series 
that are used the schools today, All music 
specialists and classroom teachers who have 
responsibilities for grade school music activi- 
ties will appreciate the numerous “Things 
Do” and other inspirational ideas which 
can function making their music classes 
more enjoyable and significant for all the 
children. 

ALLAN NIEMI 
Northern Michigan College, Marquette, 
Michigan 


Moehlman and James van Zwoll, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 556 pp. 
$6.00. 


Dr. van Zwoll has sucessfully accom- 
plished the task retaining the funda- 
mental approach pioneered the late Dr. 
Moehlman, while developing deeper, more 
comprehensive concepts, and truer con- 
temporary applications. Thus, area 
daily demanding greater attention every 
administrator, presents excellent, real- 
istic and helpful book which pulls together 
theory and practice. 
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school principal during the “twen- 
ties” and when the late Dr, 
Moehlman was developing his concepts 
the place constructive educational school 
public relations, this writer was very aware 
his own shortcomings. School systems 
were passing through the same troubled 
waters were other institutions the 
country; charts the reefs depression, 
tax-payers associations, unemployed youth 
and overpopulation the schools did not 
exist. All too much had expedient 
improvisation, coupled with patience and 
perseverance. Training for public school 
administrators public relations was lack- 
ing. Instead looked eagerly for any 
bright ideas developed such shining school 
systems Hamburg, New York, 
Winnetka, Illinois under Carleton Wash- 
burne. studied the suggestions the 
Department Superintendence, and the 
Bulletin the National Association 
Secondary School Principals, School 
Executive for specific ideas, but the only 
real beacons, for this writer least, were 
the two volumes Dr. Moehlman, Public 
School Relations, and Social Interpretation. 

These were books that analyzed the 
problems rather than merely suggested pro- 
grams. The roles school and community, 
parents and teachers, institutions 
democracy were probed, dissected, des- 
cribed; principles were evolved guide 
thinking, criteria proposed which the 
administrator could check his program. 
learned much the hard way, but were 
saved from some disasters through Dr. 
Moehlman’s work. 

Now Dr. van Zwoll has carried this 
program forward volume which far 
more than revision the earlier works. 
Neither rewriting. accepts the basic 
concept that true public relations program 
long-range, two-way project based 
sound educational principles. The school 
interpreted the community, the 
community the school. this rock 
builds principles, policy, program and cri- 
teria. 
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Even without the contextual develop- 
ment, not the direct quality three the 
principles listed (Italics the re- 

Democratic social institutions are the 
instruments inaugurated the people 
for the achievement their social pur- 
poses, and consequently Aave 
sanctity apart from the wishes the 
people. 

Conceptually the public school im- 
partial democratic agency which operates 
the central tendency public opinion 
and which will always subject 
criticism ultra conservatives and 
ultra liberals, the extreme right, and the 
extreme left wings public opinion. 

“6, The public school must avoid the 
creation social conflict.” 


These are basic ideas our American 
democracy. The sooner administrator 
accepts them fully, wholeheartedly, the 
easier will effect desirable progress, and 
the more fruitful will the program his 
school. The first makes clear that change 
should not feared, but insists that 
should truly democratic, that is, 
harmony with respect for the wisdom 
the people. The second assures the adminis- 
trator, who will feel the thrusts from both 
sides, that his program sound com- 
munication with the people, will have 
majority backing. The third warns him that 
cannot achieve real progress throwing 
sand the wheels “creating” conflict. 
must work harmony, oil the wheels, 
move patiently toward understanding rather 
than tilt windmills. this reader these 
spell true, effective and realistic attitudes 
public interaction, attitudes achieved 
administrators, staff, parents and public. 

The organization and writing this 
volume are clear, simple, and direct. Its 
organization perhaps becomes somewhat 
stilted effort follow the same pat- 
tern chapter after However, 
because the clarity the writing, and 
the examination inumerable specific prob- 
lems which confront administrators, the 
book not only too readable lay down, 
but going picked again and again 
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reference work. Topics such the 
“crown prince fear” “meddling mates” 
(in the chapter the teacher,) handling 
custodial personnel, what organizations 
serve in, join, are everyday prob- 
lems, are dealt with specific suggestions, 
and are tied basic principles. This the 
guidance the administrator wants, 

The use footnotes for elaboration and 
illustration, rather than merely for docu- 
mentation, enriches and pinpoints the textual 
material notably, the other hand, the 
pictorial material appears rather out place. 
Since this book written for experienced 
and busy readers, picture section 
school orchestra, (op. 370), 
group youngsters “proofreading” (opp. 
371) seems trivially expensive way 
enliven good text. 

The urge list more the qualities 
this book almost irresistible. For example, 
discussion the chapters concerning 
“Parent-Teacher “Other 
Lay Groups”, “The Children and School 
Public Relations”, should not have been 
However, the administrator who 
wishes avoid “blood and tears” will get 
his own copy. (No superintendent princi- 
pal can avoid “toil and sweat”, cf. footnote 


The City College, 
New York City 


SUPERVISION CO-OPERATIVE ACTION 
Muriel Crosby, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc. 330 pp. $3.50. 

The title suggests the point view—the 
concept supervision—from which the 
book was The only “great, new 
truth” found here that the super- 
visor’s role properly one stimulation, 
leadership, and service co-operative 
effort securing better learning and better 
teaching. This concept sharp contrast 
with the old authoritarian, managerial, 
inspectorial, “do tell you because 
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know best” concept. While this indeed 
“great” truth, not especially “new”. 
The change came during and after the 
Second World War and was response 
the needs teachers for help with instruc- 
tional and curricular problems. The old 
approach, because its stifling effects, had 
all but lost the day for the supervisor and 
supervision was practically eliminated from 
the schools. For the past two decades the 
“service—in-service 
concept has been predominant the writing 
and research this field. 

The author director elementary 
education the public schools Wilming- 
ton, Delaware and, might expected, 
has drawn principally upon research, prac- 
tice, and experiences from this level. How- 
ever, the applicability the principles 
her discussion any level teaching and 
learning quite clear. 

The distinguishing feature the book 
that, the author says, the super- 
visory action described this book was 
developed with real people, through actual 
supervisory experiences number 
schools and school systems.” This makes 
source real help supervisors and 
teachers-in-service and source from which 
pre-service students supervision and teach- 
ing can get concrete perceptions the 
meaning and processes, Numerous aids are 
included such suggested guides for vari- 
ous aspects the supervisory processes. 

The format attractive; headings are 
ample; discussions, relatively short; and the 
writing always lucid, direct, and free 
from unnecessary verbage. The chapter, 
“Supervision Action”, which describes 
adequate detail the full cycle actual 
program, provides unusually vivid view 
the application all the principles, the 
nature the processes, and the effective 
uses pertinent research. chapter 
devoted the uses action research 
means exploration and discovery, Section 
“Recurring Concerns and Issues,” brings 
together with numerous practical sugges- 
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tions, the problems relationships with 
professional colleges and with the parents 
the children; problems involved school 
organization and grouping, the role ad- 
ministration, the time and facilities neces- 
sary; and the evaluation learning. The 
final section valuable summary 
resources and aids for the supervisor and 
students supervision. 

The full scope the book can seen 
glance the list titles the several 
sections which constitute its basic organiza- 
tion: 


The Changing Functions Super- 
vision. 

Establishing Working Relationships 

Curriculum Development Super- 
visory Process 

Participation the Development 
Co-operative Action Programs 

Recurring Concerns and Issues 

References, Resources, and Study 
Aids for Students Supervision 


Among the many recent books super- 
vision this can, perhaps, regarded the 
one the practitioners—supervisors, admin- 
istrators, and teachers—have been looking 
for. 

Ross PuGMIRE 
University Oklahoma 


TEACHING THE PUPIL 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Norma Cutts and Nicholas Mose- 
ley, Longmans, Green and Co, 184 pp. 
$1.90. 

the number one problem the teacher, 
and the book TEACHING THE DIS- 
ORDERLY PUPIL proposes suggestions 
aid the elementary and secondary teacher 
this respect. course the problem 
discipline can not handled the teach- 
ers alone, and therefore parents, adminis- 
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trators, and others are brought into the 
discussion. 

From the standpoint the home the 
chapters dealing with “Faulty Home Care,” 
“Cracked and Broken Homes” and “De- 
linquent and Predelinquents” are helpful. 
placed the role fathers the training 
children. 

The chapter “The Unruly Teens” 
directed those working with adolescents 
and deals with the causes misbehavior, its 
correction, and points methods building 
responsibility. 

The authors, can imagined, have 
directed their attention mainly the role 
the classroom teacher, Therefore, basic con- 
siderations such the personality the 
teacher, the goals, the prevention prob- 
lems, and the place mental hygiene are 
set forth. 

The work the teacher dealing with 
individuals and groups described. Such 
aspects the problem establishing rap- 
port, setting goals, supplying needs, and 
handling the chronic offender are dealt 
The importance understanding the 
nature various difficulties and contribu- 
ting factors discussed, such physical 
handicaps, illness, disability, and faulty home 
care. Suggestions are included for working 
with co-operative 
parents. 

Various techniques are proposed aid 
teaching the disorderly pupil, among which 
are the use test results, the case study, 
conferences, supplying deficiencies, working 
with the school staff, and program adjust- 
ment. The process shifting from formal 
classroom atmosphere informal one 
explained, and procedures for achieving self- 
discipline are Hints are given for 
routines follow before school opens, and 
the first day. The fact that the teacher 
should keep the children busy and remain 
fresh and alert typical hint. Various 
types punishments and their effects are 
covered including: scolding, threats and 
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warnings, detention, sending the princi- 
pal’s office, deprivation, changing seats, 
rectification and reparation, suspension and 
expulsion, corporal punishment. 

The eleven chapters covering the prob- 
lem discipline are put together worth- 
while handbook for teachers, parents, 
groups working with children. 
feature the book list points 
remember placed the end each chapter, 
along with suggested films, additional read- 
ings, and study topics and projects. These, 
seems, should make the book valuable 
one for study groups. 

The authors have based this worthwhile 
book materials from more than five 
hundred teachers and more than one thou- 
sand students collected over period two 
years and from their own experiences 
working with children. 

Hunter College 


Holt and Company, New York. 240 pp. 
$4.00. 

this unusual and appealing collection, 
one hundred twenty celebrated men and 
women offer their personal tribute the 
teaching profession and the teachers who 
have influenced their lives. The living testi- 
monials the foremost thinkers and 
opinion-makers our time reiterate that 
there more important profession than 
that teaching. 

These inspiring messages testify the 
simple truth that good teaching highly 
rewarding experience both the teacher 
and the pupils. Each writer points the 
fact that wherever inspired teacher finds 
himself, something immeasurably worth- 
while the area human experience 
bound happen—to the teacher and the 
taught. 

Many the essays laud such great 
teachers Christian Gauss Princeton, 
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Lane Cooper Cornell, Joseph 
Schumpeter Harvard, well such 
well known greats Albert Schweitzer 
and John Erskine. Other essays eulogize 
Among the writers commending former 
teachers are Frank Baxter, Stuart 
Chase, John Dashiell, Harold Hand, 
Walter Havighurst, William Ernest Hock- 
ing, and Edgar DeWitt 

describing values teaching, Edwin 
Grover points out that teaching has paid 
larger dividends satisfaction than any 
his other varied activities. Jack Greaves 
feels that teaching for rebels—people who 
have tried other jobs, but who find the 
small satisfactions classroom life out- 
weighing those trades and industry. 
Echoing this feeling, David Delo de- 
scribes teaching one the most reward- 
ing professions terms personal satis- 
factions, and Wilbert McKeachie adds 
that the most exciting, most satisfying 
job that one can have. vocation, ob- 
serves Ruth Strang, brings much frus- 
tration and worry done poorly and 
much satisfaction done successfully. 

The richness and scope Why Teach? 
indicated people many occupations. 
discussing the opportunity which teach- 
ers have influence youth, General Omar 
Bradley states that history records teachers 
among the timeless immortals. Moreover, 
Samuel Gould believes that teacher 
person with touch immortality and 
that should most envied among men. 
But like the painter sculptor, the direct 
results teaching remain long, long after 
the teacher dies, affirms Henry Taylor. 

The esteem which teachers are held 
also brought out David Dodds Henry, 
accept way life honored and rewarding 
human values. Great teachers, states 
William Jansen, have truly priceless hu- 
man quality—a creative love that children 
recognize and under which they bloom. 
Raymond Blakney adds moralistic 
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point view asserting that the unsen- 
sational loving-kindness teacher can 
the greatest single force outside the 

The range opportunity for great 
almost limitless—artistic, inventive, social, 
economic, Among the roles 
teaching affords every teacher every day, 
says Christopher Vagts, are friend, hero, 
tyrant, god, apostle, confessor, and com- 
forter. And Duelle Clemens Gay agrees 
that one who teaches must teacher, 
parent, nurse, counselor, peace-maker, 
lawyer, policeman, philosopher, 
ologist. 

Agnes Healy characterized teaching 
the structuring growing edge that 
each child has complete trust himself and 
his the same vein, Lucile 
Lindberg amplifies this idea saying that 
teaching lifelong process finding 
one’s self and helping children find them- 
Melby, field which faith more 
important than erudition, wisdom, more 
essential than cleverness, creativeness and 
inventiveness more vital than heavily 
stocked memory, and love for your fellow 
man more important than 

The final tribute teaching “The 
Teacher’s Prayer” Gabriela Mistral, 
winner the Nobel Prize for Literature. 
truth, she expresses the prayer every 
teacher when she says: 

Give simplicity and give depth. 
Free from the temptation being vainglorious 


doubt this collection short essays 
will far helping young people obtain 
clearer understanding why there 
more important profession than that 
teaching. Certainly, the writings 
book will enable experienced teachers 
derive new faith the cause they serve. 

This book should inspiring edu- 
cators and also parents and others who 
are concerned with the cause education, 
fact, this volume varied and stimu- 
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lating that will surely prove rich 
source enjoyment and influence for indi- 
viduals and groups the years come. 

Boyp 
The University Wyoming 


THE TEACHER’s 
MENT William Bruce, and 
John Holden, Jr. Henry Holt and 
Company, 346 pp. $4.25. 

The Personal Development 
has been written particularly for college 
students preparing enter the teaching 
profession, but will also provide rich 
source for teachers service. 

The first two chapters are introductory 
nature and have been written for two 
purposes: (1) pinpointing the importance 
relationships which teachers have with 
pupils, fellow-teachers, and people the 
community; and (2) setting forth basic as- 
sumptions the authors concerning scien- 
tific method and the nature democratic 

The authors have provided very useful 
lists supplementary readings and excel- 
lent listings films which may used 
supplement the text. This latter provision 
makes the book most useful basic study 
guide for teachers and students, 

Part the authors discuss resources 
the teacher which spring from early 
childhood including basic energy-develop- 
ing activities, emotional stability, early hab- 
its communicating and observing, and 
ego satisfactions early childhood. 

The third section the book devoted 
the heritage the teacher which de- 
veloped part “growing up”; passing 
through the age adolescence; and engag- 
ing the difficulties the adult world. 

The authors believe that teachers who 
have experienced member- 
ship “gangs boys” “crowds 
have advantage over those who 
have been “lone wolves” throughout their 
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childhood and adolescent periods. Too 
often, the authors assert, persons who 
missed these experiences their youth dis- 
play regressive behavior their thirties and 
forties and such behavior age thirty 
forty out character. 

Dating, marriage, sex education, mental 
health, jealousies, alcoholism, competition, 
facing realities, vocational choices, gangs, 
morals, and other important issues the 
period youth are discussed clearly and 
well Chapter 

Chapter the authors direct atten- 
tion toward the interpersonal relations 
high school students. Contacts with peers, 
attitudes toward parental supervision, atti- 
tudes toward teachers, attitudes toward the 
curriculum, and guidance procedures have 
been carefully presented. 

The authors assert that the social-moral 
impact one’s secondary educational ex- 
perience are great significance; that 
the degree which high school experiences 
have fostered healthy moral attitudes 
the individual student important factor 
the teacher’s personal development. 

Part devoted discussion such 
problems choosing the teaching profes- 
sion, selecting courses essential teachers’ 
preparation, and entering the profession. 
The authors make strong case for study- 
ing anthropology, sociology, psychology, 
curriculum, child growth, and subject mat- 
ter. The reader likely sense that the 
authors believe that teachers should “know 
their stuff” subject areas, but that they 
are become top-ranking teachers they 
should understand learning, child develop- 
ment, and the social forces which impinge 
upon 

“Motives are keys the self” the 
opening sentence one section. Hence, 
write the authors, teachers should con- 
cerned with the motives which lie behind 
their entrance into teaching profession. 

Guidance and learning are closely re- 
lated; interest subjects vital im- 
portance the learner, 
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Bruce and Holden warn against enter- 
ing the teaching profession when the mo- 
tives are hidden irrational; for example, 
they feel that persons who hunger for 
power over others and enter teaching 
satisfy that hunger are dangerous 

Teachers group leaders, the merits 
and demerits autocratic leadership, teach- 
ers guidance workers, discipline, and re- 
sponsibilities teachers are appropriately 
discussed Chapter XII. 

The chapter co-operating with pro- 
fessional associates very well done. “If 
add the possibility strengthening the 
democratic trends through the combined 
efforts all persons involved the pros- 
pects are indeed bright for the matur- 
ing teachers.” 

The importance accepting community 
responsibilities, adjusting community 
mores, and studying the community are 
discussed easy-to-read fashion, 

One the most interesting features 
the book the method used for asking 
questions the learner, Instead appear- 
ing the end each chapter, questions 
heavy italics are interspersed the text. 
This placement gives the reader the feel- 
ing chatting with the authors, The book 
well written and useful. College students 
who aspire teachers will enjoy it; 
and, what more, they will learn from it. 

WEBER 
University Connecticut 


PHILOSOPHY 


AND PHILOSOPHY, THE YEAR- 
BOOK 1957 George 
Bereday and Joseph Lauwerys. 
World Book Company. 578 pp. $8.50. 
Education and Philosophy the 1957 

yearbook education the series now 

prepared under the auspices the Univer- 
sity London Institute Education and 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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This the fifth yearbook which has been 


prepared under the joint editorial responsi- 
bility the Columbia University group and 
the University All the books 
the series have been the nature 
symposiums each with central theme, The 
interpretation the meaning the topic, 
“Education and Philosophy,” and the 
word philosophy itself, has been quite differ- 
ent the different some 
cases there the use the term the Ameri- 
can sense philosophy education and its 
implications for other cases 
there exploration general philosophy 
with examples implications drawn with 
respect the education the country con- 
cerned, some cases the author has merely 
interpreted the topic mean “educational 
policy,” which course would related 
some (unstated) philosophy. There are 
forty-three chapters the book arranged 
under six sections, some cases the chap- 
ters are written jointly 
There thus represented variety points 
view well many different ideas 
what the topic itself means. 

The various philosophies set forth range 
from that the American John Dewey 
Muslim education, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christian-National education 
Africa, the English “public” schools, Ro- 
man Catholic Colleges Quebec, and 
some historical conceptions such that 
Francis Parker and presentation 
some special schools such the Werkplaats 
school, experimental school Bilthoven, 
Holland. includes one chapter the 
problems teaching philosophy educa- 
tion the university level part the 
process teacher education. The style and 
clarity the writing varies great deal 
from one contributor the other just 
does the concept the job. 

this period when the American public 
and professional educators are both sud- 
denly interested education other coun- 
tries source possible innovations 


our own system, book this kind which 
stresses the interrelation between education 
metaphysical position makes extremely 
valuable contribution. 
who are familiar with the general approach 
used educational-philosophical writings 
America may disappointed that these 
articles often fail point out close rela- 
tionship between set values and the par- 
ticular practice structure education 
that particular country. American educa- 
tional-philosophical writing recent years 
has become very concrete and specific 
drawing educational implications from vari- 
ous value systems. Many the writers 
this yearbook have not sharpened their 
thinking this extent. However, does 
provide fresh approach the American 
student whose reading for the most part 
has been hitherto limited American 

This particular yearbook does not contain 
any contributions from Communistic coun- 
tries although previous yearbooks the 
series have, 

The reader will realize that the simi- 
larity conflicting American views when 
compared views outside America out- 
weigh their many differences. will also 
note that there are points view outside 
America which are beyond the range 
American educational-philosophical alterna- 
tives, 

University Cincinnati 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Super. Harper Brothers, 353 pp. 
$5.75. 

the outset, important point out 
The Psychology Careers does not rep- 
resent just mere “face lifting” revision 
earlier volume, The Dynamics 
Vocational The present book 
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is, fact, new book which incorporates 
the results recent research and theory 
development such fields psychology, 
sociology, and “It reflects fif- 
teen additional years studying and help- 
ing people solve career problems, prob- 
lems vocational development, voca- 
tional choice and adjustment.” 

All individuals are later con- 
fronted with the choice life work, 
vocation, way life. the individual, 
this choice paramount importance. 
lesser degree, the family, community, and 
nation are affected since the welfare our 
society depends somewhat upon the proper 
distribution individuals among essential 
occupations, Important the initial choice 
may be, represents but part the total 
Due the dynamics our in- 
dustrial society, adjustment work, voca- 
tional adjustment continuous process) 
also extremely important the welfare 
both the individual and society. These 
two tasks, vocational choice and adjust- 
ment, are universal that they have often 
been left chance. 

place that studied few scholars and 
familiar that practical men tend be- 
lieve that its problems can handled 
common-sense methods. Yet, little 
understood that society (and the individ- 
ual) constantly plagued the problems 
work and occupation.” This present 
volume and the author’s previous work, 
Vocational Fitness, New York: 
Harper, 1949, are two 
uable contributions which attempt fo- 
cus the attention the profession and lay 
groups the nature and scope the 
problems inherent one’s life work. Fur- 
thermore, the solution these problems, 
the author brings bear the insights re- 
cently gained social scientists and psy- 
chologists. 

The content itself organized around 
four major parts, Part deals with the 
nature work. does this first review- 
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ing why people work and the place work 
daily living. This followed analy- 
sis and classification the kinds work 
and discussion occupational life spans 
and output curves individuals engaged 
different kinds work, The ready answer 
the question, Why people work? 
somewhat tempered the author’s com- 
ments, “Occupation not merely means 
earning livelihood, but also way 
life, social role. Work and occupation play 
important part determining the so- 
cial status, values, attitudes, and style 
living individual.” 

Part II, the concepts career pat- 
terns and developmental life stages are 
explored, their use theoretical frame- 
work for vocational guidance discussed, 
and available data concerning the nature 
and determination career patterns are 
organized for use vocational counseling. 
this part, the author treats detail such 
topics career patterns and life stages 
(Chapter 5), and developing self-concept 
(Chapter 6). 

Five chapters (7-8-9-10-11) are de- 
voted five distinct phases the develop- 
mental process. The first these treats the 
period transition from school work; 
the second discusses the floundering trial 
process during which time the individual 
Chapters and cover the period es- 
tablishment, and the maintenance stage. 
These four chapters are followed one 
which treats, “the years decline: adjust- 
ment new sclf.” 

Part III concerns itself with the dy- 
namics vocational development. Ten 
chapters are devoted the factors which 
determine the shape the career pattern 
and the process means which these 
factors are synthesized. The nature, scope, 
and relationship psychological, economic, 
social, and chance factors vocational 
development are elucidated these chap- 
ters. 

Part IV, consisting chapters and 
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23, attempts synthesize the material, 
first for theory and then for practical ap- 
plications, The last chapter deals specifically 
with implications for and applications 
vocational guidance and personnel work. 

the author points out, “vocational 
guidance has for some fifteen years been 
personality problems and personal 
ment. This has been for variety 
reasons but the fusion these various 
trends the developing field counseling 
psychology has infused new life into vo- 
cational guidance.” The volume es- 
sential addition the library all who 
are directly indirectly involved per- 
sonnel work. the sociologist 
recommended addition. 

Wayne State University 


SCIENCE 


Frederick Kilander, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


475 $4.95. 

indicated the author’s preface this 
book has been written assist college stu- 
dents attaining three the objectives 
general education reported 1948 the 
President’s Commission Higher Edu- 
cation and emphasize the recommenda- 
tions the National Conference Col- 
lege Health held 1956. general, these 
objectives and recommendations are ade- 
quately met. 

For more than twenty years teacher 
college health courses, recognized writer 
and authority the college health field, 
active participant college health confer- 
ences and director three such national 
conferences, the author well qualified 
write health text for beginning college 
students. present Dr. Kilander profes- 
sor education and coordinator health 
education New York University. 

Major divisions subject matter the 
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book reflect the author’s attention the 
objectives and recommendations named 
above. One chapter devoted adjusting 
college life; three mental and emo- 
tional health; four courtship, marriage, 
and parenthood; three nutrition and 
weight control; four the personal health 
problems exercise, rest, stimulants, and 
depressants; and one chapter each com- 
municable diseases, non-communicable dis- 
eases, planning for medical care, health re- 
sources the community and nation, and 
careers health. The appendix includes 
check list for student opinions courtship 
and marriage, food value table, and list 
selected non-technical references ar- 
ranged major divisions the book for 
student 

Each chapter the book follows the 
same general pattern: provocative intro- 
duction and short list questions stim- 
ulate student interest; presentation the 
problem including selected statistics, pre- 
ventive possible solutions 
choices; brief summary pertinent 
points and conclusion; and list activi- 
ties intended emphasize the concepts 
included, Frequent use made effective 
charts, tables, and check lists. Vocabulary 
well-adapted the beginning college 
student with special terminology kept 
minimum. Terms are defined where they 
occur. Thus the book does not suffer from 
lack glossary. 

The chapters marriage and parent- 
hood, stimulants and depressants, planning 
for medical care, and health careers are 
among those well-done and well-adapted 
college-age students. While the chapters 
personality and adjustment college are 
well-written, some authorities the fields 
psychology and guidance may question 
this infringement their The fact 
that this book aimed the beginning 
college student may justify their inclusion 
here. However, these chapters and few 
others would hold less interest for older 
undergraduate students, 
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The weakest chapter health re- 
sources, Local and state health department 
organization and services are dismissed 
three pages, the Public Health Serv- 
ice one page, voluntary health agencies 
two pages, and school and college health 
programs page and half. Six pages are 
devoted international health needs and 
international health organizations but the 
coverage inadequate and fails make 
use the interest college students have 
world affairs and the dramatic story 
World Health Organization accomplish- 
ments which has strong appeal these stu- 
dents, 

One serious deficiency the book lack 
With the wealth current information 
this field, the need combat flagrant ad- 
vertising claims, and high student interest 
dental caries and its prevention, the brief 
treatment accorded the topic regrettable. 
One might wish also, considering the prob- 
lems housing and food preparation faced 
students many colleges today and 
later life, that more attention might have 
been given health problems associated 
with the 

Well-selected photos add interest and 
support the text. Use silhouetting pro- 
vides these photos with modern appear- 
ance. limited number effective illus- 
trations are employed. More numerous are 
the appropriate cartoons health topics. 
Many these appeared first popular 
publications and should appeal college 
students. The book contains list films 
other audio visual aids, such 
slides, probably not serious omission since 
any such list usually difficult keep 
current. 

Effective use easy-to-read type adds 
the attractiveness the book. However, 
questionable use type makes the cover 
difficult read and 

The author gives evidence alertness 
the numerous pronouncements reli- 
able authorities health and medicine 
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made the past few years, The text 
well-documented. 

University Michigan 


SMOKING AND Its Sidney 
Russ. The Macmillan Co. 141 pp. 
$1.95. 

The author this relatively brief vol- 
ume Professor Emeritus the University 
London, with long career directing 
and working laboratory for cancer 
research. His volume, written 
technical language, consists two almost 
distinct parts: the first deals with the psy- 
chological and sociological behavior associ- 
ated with smoking, and some history the 
subject; the second, with the connection 
between the smoking tobacco and the 
liability toward lung 

The several chapters the first portion 
delineate the widespread development 
man’s interest smoking not only 
tobacco but, well, opium and hemp 
(marihuana). Brief reference made 
the preparation the materials used, both 
the substances consumed and the equipment 
with which the smoking done. greater 
length are described the physical and phys- 
iological aspects smoking, and its ill 
effects and abuses which have caused many 
persons try various ways give 
the habit. 

the second section the book, the 
author turns data obtained and medical 
opinion voiced concerning smoking and 
These are contemporary but al- 
most exclusively restricted Great Britain 
origin, Tabular and graphic representa- 
tion given the results statistical 
studies which clearly and consistently indi- 
cate relationship between smoking and 
the incidence cancer terms the 
degree which each these variables 
occurs, Stress, however, given the lack 
experimental evidence cause-effect 


connection between smoking and cancer 
since mere relationship may not inter- 
preted, logically, indicating such causal 
connection, The author concludes: “We 
have had warning—it might true— 
but seems that the case for cancer the 
lung being produced smoking not 
proven.” 

The non-technical style exposition 
deliberately adopted this volume 
well achieved the first portion that 
may well serve defeat its purpose the 
second, For example, reference made 
“taste glands” connection with the re- 
ception new smoking experience, 
There evidence lack unity the 
reappearance certain topics the dis- 
cussion and the belated placing 
Twice the writer states, “Smoking said 
clear the brain without explicitly 
dealing with its effect 
processes was done years ago Clark 
Hull. the whole, the tenor the first 
part seems reflect reluctance, per- 
sonal and social grounds, relinquish the 
smoking tobacco; this mood predisposes 
the reader goes the second 

HERBERT NEWMAN 
Brooklyn College 


SPEECH 


Travis, editor, 
Crofts, Inc., 1088 pp. $12.00. 

Time was when single supreme intel- 
lect, such Aristotle’s, could house the 
sum accumulated knowledge his time; 
indeed, late the turn the twentieth 
century Holmes could master almost the 
entire corpus the law. Striking proof that 
man’s radiant search for 
been incredibly productive lies before 
the fact that volume such Handbook 
Speech Pathology needed present 
what experts hold essential for the 
understanding the pathology speech 
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alone. The authoritative exposition this 
domain has challenged the united efforts 
clinicians, scholars, and teachers 
chapters arranged four main divisions. 
Its breadth and scope are further illustrated 
the need draw upon medicine, speech, 
psychology, and education for discussion 
speech, hearing, and voice disorder prob- 
lems. The contributors constitute roll call 
the eminent speech 
Simon, Gray, Van Riper, Goodhill, Steer, 
and Koepp-Baker, among others. 

The four areas subject-matter in- 
clude: basic considerations, such the his- 
tory the discipline; speech and voice 
disorders caused organic abnormalities; 
speech and voice disorders unrelated or- 
ganic abnormalities; 
and speech therapy. The topics presented 
are splendidly comprehensive. Part be- 
gins with Simon’s essay the develop- 
ment speech terms anthropological, 
geographical, factors, 
passing through successive chapters pro- 
cedures and facts terminology, neuro- 
physiology, formation speech sounds, 
acoustics, instruments diagnosis, therapy, 
research, and incidence speech disorders, 
together with tables, photographs, charts, 
and methods diagnosis and evaluation 
and treatment Part presents the 
problems deafness, the hard hear- 
ing, aphasia (in adults and children), 
cerebral palsy, cleft-palate and cleft-lip, 
speech problems associated with dental ab- 
normalities, voice disorders related or- 
ganic abnormalities, and the like. Part ITI 
deals chiefly with the subject and problems 
stuttering. Matter presented includes ar- 
ticulation, etiology causation, and pro- 
gram for psychotherapy public school 
speech correction, Part contains win- 
nowed wisdom play therapy, psycho- 
drama, parent counselling, and group 
therapy. 

Length chapters has been wisely gov- 
erned the spatial requirements each 
topic, and the range from pages de- 
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voted Chapter pathology, diag- 
nosis, and therapy deafness, pages 
for clinical and educational programs for 
the hard hearing Chapter XI. Excel- 
lent bibliographies are appended each 
chapter, ranging from the selected 
West 135 required Steer and Han- 
ley. The graphs, charts, photographs, and 
diagrams are all high order excel- 
lence and implement the findings and in- 
struction degree difficult surpass. 

The best units, this reviewer’s judg- 
ment, were Chapters through XVI. 
More modest quality and exposition were 
II, IV, XVII, and XVIII, though the last 
has splendid bibliography. Chapter 
might improved listing the correct 
and preferred pronunciation terms 
the glossary and the terminology XVII 
somewhat dated. Chapter XVIII appears 
cursory and lacks adequate reference the 
latest psychological tests available for its 
full discussion. 

One regrets that the editor could not 
find occasion use the scholarly talents 
Fairbanks and Thomas, also unfortu- 
nate, though hardly fatal error, that 
page vii, the index, the point where 
Matthews’ Chapter XVII listed, the 
corresponding page the text, number 
531, omitted. Perhaps, too, scholarly 
users the work would have been even 
more indebted there had been executed 
agreement among the contributors 
indicate their special sections the areas 
wherein research and publication are most 
needed future. 

and large, however, this volume 
without equal its field. one 
speech pathology can afford without 
its guidance, though only the ablest will 
able utilize the fullest. Its succes- 
sor not likely published the fore- 
seeable future. 

Jr. 
Butler University 
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Fairy Piper 


Howe Harris 


you hear the fairy piper, hear him coming down the glen, 
Colors flying, music ringing, echoing over crag and fen? 

Swift his feet wings morning, his cap white cockade, 
And his heart free from sorrow the robin the glade. 

Music master the far lands, leader the Little Men, 

Hush and listen, playing fairy music the glen! 

planting your bosom the wild rapture lark, 

Waking slumbering memory, kindling love’s immortal spark— 
Shedding ’round you all the fragrance that cupped within rose, 


Peace twilight’s gentle beauty the evening shutters close. 


Now changes the thunder forest waterfall, 

the siren call wild birds high above the crumbling wall. 
Faint, and fainter, grows the music. Twilight comes upon the 
Nothing left but empty shadows the haunts Little 

you listen the springtime, when the moon the wane, 
When the heather bells are calling, you will hear him play again. 
Hail him, fairy piper, lover the flowers and the birds! 


You will find new eachantment the magic his words. 


Brief Browsings Books 


The Indian Heritage brief, concise 
statement the historical development 
one our most populous countries which 
adds much essential understanding this 
growing giant. Written Humayun 
bir, advisor India’s Ministry Educa- 
tion, dedicated Nehru who “helped 
discover and enrich the Indian heritage,” 
splendid approach this modern 
country. Published Harper and Brothers, 
this brief history 170 pages, which sells 
for $2.75, can much inform one 
the essence India’s civilization and cul- 
ture. 

Planning Functional School Buildings 
useful volume for school administrators 
who are faced with the problem school 
construction well-developed program 
long-range planning. also valuable 
for the citizen who wishes have criteria 
for evaluating the school The 
authors are Merle Sumption the Uni- 
versity Illinois and Jack Landes, 
the Cincinnati Public Schools. has 293 
pages, well illustrated and skillfully 
indexed. The professional edition sells for 
$7.50, the text edition for $5.75. pub- 
lished Harper and 

Getting the Most Out High School 
Irving Scott contains much practical 
information value the teen-ager, 
faces the problems incident his period 
Among the questions which must 
find solution are: “Why should stay 
high school?” “How can get most from 
studies?” “How can ‘get along’ with 
teachers?” “How can successful 
extra-class activities?” “Getting along with 
fellow students—how can done?” 
fruitful question “If don’t college 
—What about me?” There are 144 pages. 
The price $2.50. Oceana Publications, 


Fourth Avenue, New York New 
York, issue the volume. 

Margaret Bennett, psychologist 
Pasadena City College, with the collabora- 
tion Molly Lewin, produced this guide 
the academic The title Getting 
the Most Out College. are discussed 
such subjects getting acquainted, the pur- 
pose the college, methods learning, 
developing 
niques self-appraisal, planning life ca- 
reer, and, climax, suggestions de- 
veloping life values result significant 
and well-integrated life. There are 211 
pages. Published McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., the book listed $3.95. 

The Tragic Philosopher Lea, 
study the life Friedrich Nietzsche, 
the eminent philosopher, the evolution 
Nietsche’s philosophy described with 
periods labeled respectively: the idealist, the 
Hellenist, the Educationist, the Humanist, 
the Sceptic, the physician, the visionary, the 
prophet, the mythologist, the cosmologist, 
the revolutionist and finally, the antichrist. 
Not biography systematic exposition 
Nietsche’s philosophy, rather designed 
trace the development the subject’s 
thought. This book 350 pages pub- 
lished Philosophical Library and priced 
$6.00. 

The Road Inner Freedom: The 
Ethics Baruch Spinoza, edited 
Dagobert Runes, life-long student 
his subject. this volume 209 pages 
published Philosophical Society, are sur- 
veyed Spinoza’s views life. The “road 
inner freedom” delineated this Spanish 
philosopher, fugitive from the Inquisition 
who found intellectual haven Hol- 
land sought for the bonum, 
the greatest human good, that country 
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freedom thought. The list price this 
volume $3.00. may scured from 
Philosophical Society, the publisher. 

James Clark Moloney, author 
Philosophical Library publication, 
Fear: Contagion and Conquest. Though 
small volume 136 pages, this treatment 
psychoanalyst raises questions about ten- 
sions, emotional maturation, criminality, 
exploitation, mental health and therapy, 
transmission tension, mothering and simi- 
lar fear the author says 
“Fear directed toward real objects 
menace man’s existence But, there 
another and deadlier kind This 
fear contagious Choked back, 
tears its possessor with smouldering rage. 
This rage denied, outside target devours 
its The price $3.75. 

Remedial Reading, Teaching and Treat- 
ment McGraw-Hill Book Company 
publication concerned with the multiple 
causes reading disability, (diagnosis, 
teaching and treatment). 
tion given case Illustrative 
materials are found verbatim class discus- 
sions, counseling interviews, reports in- 
service workshops and new evaluation intru- 
ments, Classroom and clinical aspects are 
combined. There are suggestions for all age 
levels, for large and small schools. The book 
has 401 pages and sells for $5.75. Authors 
are Maurice Woolf and Jeanne 
Woolf. 

Pictorial History Protestantism Ver- 
gilius Ferm said the publishers 
“the collection ever assem- 
bled the etchings, drawings, lithographs, 
paintings, maps and photographs depicting 
the 500 year history Protestantism and 
related denominations.” Beginning with the 
early stirrings reform, and such venerable 
names Wycliffe, Jerome, Savonarola, 
and Comenius, there pass succession Re- 
formation churches such the Lutheran, 
Reformed, Mennonites and the Church 
England and such personages Zwingli, 
Calvin, Comenius and John Knox. After 


European denominations are depicted all 
the leading American denominations are 
considered, finally culminating chapter 
the Protestant Ecumenical Movement. 
There have been new denominations 
“Protestants protesting against 

This handsomely bound, profusely illus- 
trated volume 316 pages distributed 
Philosophical Library $10.00. The 
hundreds reproductions supplement and 
give vividness the text. 

Time Without Number contains selected 
poems Father Daniel Berrigan, Roman 
Catholic priest. Some are sacred, some sec- 
ular, All are the real poetic 
Lovers poetry will recognize the author’s 
poetic instinct. The author Director 
the Catholic Poetry Society America and 
active worker the Young Catholic 
Worker Movement, This Macmillan 
Company publication, selling for $2.75. 
The forty-two poems included the fifty- 
one pages the collection are worthy 
one’s reflection and thoughtful contempla- 

Health for College Students there 
available volume which can serve 
textbook for college, but which also in- 
valuable for reading outside the credit 
course. The author Cleveland Hick- 
man, Head the Zoology Department, 
Depauw University. his basic philosophy 
the book writes: much less stress 
should placed upon the purely physio- 
logical and anatomical principles the 
human body health course, but more 
upon the basic principles health promo- 
tion.” Four main divisions are here found: 
(1) Health problems and interests; (2) 
Beginning life; (3) Routine living; and 
(4) Protecting your health, Part de- 
signed motivating section, exhibiting 
common health interests, health concepts 
and how better health (including life ex- 
pectancy) has been secured, Without ex- 
treme emphasis upon “sexology” there are 
ample and excellent sections which treat 
sex life, pregnancy, birth, child care, he- 
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redity factors, and how the body functions. 

The section “Routine Living” in- 
cludes such practical topics personal ap- 
pearance, exercises, posture, fatigue, healthy 
mental life, sex and health, happy mar- 
riage, nutritional needs, weight problems, 
digestive ailments, teeth care, hormones, 
and hearing, and removing bodily 
wastes, Disease, accidents, parasitic enemies, 
stimulants and narcotics, safety, control 
environment, parasitic enemies, allergies, 
recreation and school lunches are some 
the topics which are brought the 
attention the student. excellent 
textbook, well superb book for one’s 
personal library. published Prentice- 
Hall, $6.25. has 400 double- 
column pages. 

Scientific Careers (Vocational Develop- 
ment Theory) publication the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute School Experi- 
mentation Teachers College, Columbia 
University, with Donald Super and Paul 
Bachrach authors. The monograph 
published with grant from the National 
Science Foundation, summarizes what 
research has shown the characteristics 
those who are natural scientists, math- 
ematicians and engineers, time when 
there such great emphasis upon science, 
scientific study the schools and the selec- 
tion prospective scientists, this monograph 
Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia has 135 pages and 
sells for $1.00. 

Another volume from Harper and Bro- 
thers The Mind Alexander Hamilton 
which contains basic selections 
subject’s public and private writings. Its 
editor Saul Padover, who also edited 
“The Washington Selections from 
“The Federalist” have been omitted since 
these can secured many inexpensive 
editions, Here are found personal papers, 
pamphlets, economic papers, statements 
foreign relations, comments contempo- 
maxims, mottos and statements 
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national union and the 
volume 449 pages priced $5.50. 

Dewey and Kilpatrick his new volume 
which interprets educational aims terms 
democratic, scientific and world demo- 
cratic ideals, his The Ideal and the Com- 
munity the author essays shun utopian- 
ism and writes position which 
describes this dis- 
cussion parts company with the experi- 
mentalist who 
wholly mainly terms active partici- 
pation the works society.” asserts 
that full self needs invitation the 
soul through loafing, through contempla- 
tion, through prayer even though this oc- 
casional; through listening music and 
the quiet enjoyment works art; and 
most all, through continuous study and 
re-study the works literature.” This 
Harper Brothers publication, 293 pages 
which sells for $4.50. 

Soviet Education edited George 
Kline, Assistant Professor Philosophy, 
Columbia University, 186-page vol- 
ume which published the Columbia 
University Press. sells for $3.50. con- 
sists nine first-hand reports former 
Soviet teachers and students occupied with 
various grade levels, and widely different 
geographical sections the Soviet Union. 
much more than skeleton description 
Soviet school organization, the philoso- 
phy well being described. The contrib- 
utors, the interest accuracy and their 
own self-protection, write under pseudo- 
nyms. They discuss the heart Soviet edu- 
cation, dealing with such subjects student 
life, student-teacher relationships, univer- 
sity entrance and 
charges, the attitudes students, examina- 
tions, indoctrination, and science instruc- 
tion. The introduction the volume 
written George Counts, whose recent 
“The Challenge Soviet Education” has 
aroused much 
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man Emotions book 225 pages just 
published Philosophical Library. psy- 
chiatrist note here describes, two 
sections, primary human emotional prob- 
lems. Part deals with adolescence, includ- 
ing the inevitable sex adjustments, Part 
concerns itself with problems maturity 
such controlling the emotions, dealing 
with aggressions and hostilities, winning 
success influencing others, and the power 
and weaknesses The price the 
book $4.95. has 225 pages. 

Two books paper covers will appeal 
readers. The first Roget’s College The- 
saurus Dictionary Form brought up-to- 
date and includes the latest colloquial and 
slang terms well thousands new 
words, phrases and synonyms. fifty 
cent Signet book, The second, Lincoln 
and the Civil War profile and history 
edited Court and Canby.” There 
nothing new the materials but there 
successful attempt bring together co- 
herent story selections from the vast 
literature the subject. Dell publica- 
tion the Laurel Edition, likewise sells 
for fifty has more than 400 pages. 

books the methodology teaching 
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there seemingly end. And they are 
necessary! The born teacher rare; thou- 
sands must “made.” Ralph Watkins 
has written book Techniques Second- 
ary School Teaching planned give direc- 
tions which will develop untrained per- 
son into skilled teacher. its 377 pages 
the traditional and fundamental problems 
teaching are discussed. “Large-unit or- 
ganization” lies the base the book’s 
planning, both for studying the book and 
directions for conducting classes, Its con- 
tents have been tested with college classes 
over period many years. The price 
this 377 page textbook $5.00. pub- 
The Ronald Press Company, 

Group Procedures Gudance new 
volume the Education for Living Series. 
has 540 pages and priced 
The authors are Roy DeVerl Willey and 
Melvin Strong. this book there 
integration traditional extracurricular 
activities, the core course, and guidance into 
whole which designed impinge the 
life the student. The major goal the 
development superior teachers, The book 
divided into sections, each complete 
unit. Harper and Brothers issue it. 


Down the centuries have built tremendous investment fac- 
tories, farms, commercial establishments, and those cultural institu- 
tions call colleges, museums, libraries, art galleries, parks and the 
like. expect them stand come. possible only 
our successors are capable maintaining our children 
are educated use that 


Worthy Note 


American Civil Liberties Union, Liberty 
Always Unfinished Business (Annual 
Report), New York, 1957. Pp. 96. $.50 
(paperback) 

Anshen, Ruth Nanda, Editor, Language: 
Enquiry into Its Meaning and Func- 
tion. Harper Brothers, New York. 
Pp. 356. $6.00. 

Bateson, W., Editor, Blake 
(Selected Poems). The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. 140. $2.00. 

Barnet, Berman and Burto, William, 
tors, Eight Great Tragedies. Mentor 
Original, 1957. Pp. 448. $.50 (paper- 
back) 

Barnet, Sylvan; Berman, Morton; Burto, 
William, Eight Great Comedies. Mentor 
Book Company, 1958. Pp. 472. $.50 

Bauer, Hubert A., Vocational and Profes- 
sional Monographs, Cartography 
(Map Making). Bellman Publishing 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Pp. 32. $1.00 (paperback) 

Bodenman, Paul S., American Cooperation 
with Higher Depart- 
ment Health, Education and Welfare, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1957. Pp. 211. $.75 
(paperback) 

Boetzkes, Ottilie, The Seed Sown. 
Greenwich Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1957. Pp. 152. $2.75. 

Bottrell, Harold R., Teaching Tools. The 
Boxwood Press, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1957. Pp. 134. 

Brueckner, Leo Improving the Arith- 
metic 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1957. Pp. 116. 
$1.25 (paperback) 

Bush, Lewis, Japan Dictionary. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York, 1957. Pp. 207. 
$10.00. 


Butler, M., Heinrich Heine, Biogra- 
phy. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1957. Pp. 275. $6.00. 

Calder, Ritchie, Medicine and Man, The 
New American Library, New York, 
1958. Pp. 247. $.50 (paperback) 

Celebonovic, Stevan; Grigson, Geoffrey, 
Old Stone Age. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1957. Pp. 94. $10.00. 

Church, David M., Vocational and Profes- 
stonal Monographs, #88 Philanthropic 
Fund-Raising Profession, Bellman 
Publishing Company, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1956. Pp. 30. $1.00 (paper- 
back) 

Cleugh, F., The Slow Learner, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. Pp. 182. 

Closs, John Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Monographs, The Phar- 
maceutical Bellman Publishing 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1956. Pp. 28. $1.00 (paperback) 

Connolly, Science Versus Philosophy. 
Philosophical Library, New York. Pp. 
90. $3.75. 

Creating with Materials for Work and 
Play (Consists twelve leaflets). Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Washington, 
(paperbacks) 

Crow, Lester and Alice, Adolescent 
Development and Adjustment. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1956. Pp. 540. $5.50. 

deLys, Claudia, Treasury Superstitions. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 315. $4.75. 

daVinci, Leonardo, The Art Painting. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 214. $4.75. 

Davis, George W., and 
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Theology. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 86. $2.75. 

Dostoyevsky, Fyodor, The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. Signet Triple Volume, New 
American Library, New York, 1958. 
Pp. 704. $.75 (paperback) 

Eddy, Edward Danforth, Jr., College for 
Our Land and Time, Harper Bro- 
thers, New York, 1957. Pp. 317. $4.50. 

Edwards, Allen L., Techniques Attitude 
Scale Construction, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, Pp. 251. 
$4.00. 

Edwards, Allen L., The Social Desirability 
Variable Personality Assessment and 
Research. The Dryden Press, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 99. $2.75. 

Fairchild, Henry Pratt, Anatomy Free- 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1957. Pp. 103. $3.50. 

Foster, Charles Guidance for 
Schools. Ginn and Company, New York, 
1957. Pp. 342. $5.00. 

Fox, Adam, Plato and the Christians. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York. Pp. 196. 
$6.00. 

French, Will and Associates, Behavioral 
Goals General Education High 
Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 229. $4.00. 

Friedrich, Johannes, Extinct Languages. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 180. $5.00. 

Gamow, George, The Creation the Uni- 
verse. New American Library World 
Literature, Inc., New York. Pp. 126. 
$.50. 

Greenwood, David, Truth and Meaning. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 110. $3.75. 

Gross, Feliks, The Seizure Political 
Power. Philosophical Library, New 
York. Pp. 395. 

Hadden, Maude Miner, High Horizons. 
Whittier Books, Inc., New York, 1957. 
Pp. 64. $2.50. 


Hamburg, Morris, Case Studies Ele- 


mentary School Administration. Bureau 


Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. Pp. 114. 
(paperback) 

Hand, Harold C., Principles Public Sec- 
ondary Education, Harcourt Brace and 
Company, New York, 1958. Pp. 349. 

Helden, Karl, Mr. Bureaucrat, Inside 
Story the Federal Civil Service, 1932- 
1956. Greenwich Book Publisher, Inc., 
New York, 1957. Pp. 188. $3.00. 

Hess, Moses, Rome and Jerusalem. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1958. Pp. 
89. $2.75. 

Hillway, Tyrus, The American Two-Year 
College. Harper Brothers, New York, 
1958. Pp. 270. $3.75. 

Hirschfeld, Gerhard, Essay Man- 
kind. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1957. Pp. 111. $3.75. 

Hofmann, Joseph E., The History 
1957. Pp. 127. $4.75. 

Hooker, Clifford P., Editor, Appraisal 
the Internship Educational Admin- 
istration. Bureau Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1958. Pp. 58. $1.00 (paperback) 

Howard, John T.; Lyons, James, Modern 
Music. New American Library, New 
York, 1958. Pp. 160. $.50. 

Huls, Helen Steen, The Adolescent Voice 
Study. Vantage Press, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 61. $2.00. 

Karl, Donald, Editor, The College 
Handbook, 1957-58. Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, c/o Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. 456. 
$1.50. 

Kimpel, Ben F., Language and Religion. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 159. $3.75. 

Kraus, Richard, Play Activities for Boys 
and McGraw-Hill Company, 
New York. Pp. 232. $4.95. 

Lafitte, Paul, The Person Psychology, 
Reality Abstraction? Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1957. Pp. 226. 
$6.00. 
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Lamont, Corliss, The Philosophy Hu- 
manism. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 236. $2.75. 

Leroi-Gourhan, A., Man. Phil- 
osophical Library, New York. Pp. 119. 


$4.75. 

LeViness, Richard Dorman, The Happy 
Highway Peace. Christopher Publish- 
ing House, Boston, 1957. Pp. 150. 
$2.25. 

Lewis, Frederick W., One Man’s Phi- 
losophy (fourth revised). 
Book-Stratford Press, Inc., 
New York. Pp, 145. 

Lloyd, Wesley P., Student Personnel Serv- 
ices Japan. American Council 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1957. 
Pp. 106. $2.00. 

Lonegran, Bernard Insight, Study 
Human Understanding. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1956. Pp. 748. 
$10.00. 

McDowell, H., Short Dictionary 
Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 63. $2.75. 

Magoun, Alexander, Love and Mar- 
riage. Harper Brothers, New York. 
1957. Pp. 451. $5.00. 

Mathewson, Robert Hendry. Strategy 
for American Education. Harper 
Brothers, New York, 1957. Pp. 279. 
$5.00. 

Merton, Thomas, Man Island. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 254. $.35 (paperback) 

Miel, Alice, Editor, Practical Suggestions 
for Teaching #14, Individualizing 
Reading Practices. Bureau Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1958. Pp. 91. (pa- 
perback 

Miller, Arthur Racial Discrimination 
and Private Education, Legal Analy- 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Pp. 
130. $3.50. 

Millis, Walter, Arms and Mentor 
Book, New American Library, New 
York, 1958. Pp. 344. $.50 (paperback) 
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Minski, Louis, Deafness, Mutism and Men- 
tal Deficiency Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1957. Pp. 
$3.75. 

Modigliani, Piero, Journal Scientician. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 136. $3.75. 

Modern American Dictionary. Prepared 
Editorial staff American College Dic- 
tionary. Dell Books, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 636. $.50 (paperback) 

Mueller-Deham, Albert, Relations 
and Power. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 403. $3.75. 

Neisser, Edith G., The Eldest Child. Har- 
per Brothers, New York. Pp. 168. 
$3.50. 

Neustatter, Lindesay, The Mind the 
Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 232. $6.00. 

New World Writing. Mentor Book, New 
American Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 288. $.50. 

Neustatter, Lindesay, Psychological Dis- 
order and Crime. Philosophical Library,, 
New York, 1957. Pp. 234. $6.00. 

Palmer, Harold, Psychopathic Personalities, 
Philosophical Library, New York. Pp.. 

Papini, Giovanni, Life Christ. 
Brace and Company, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 494. $.50. (paperback) 

Podolsky, Edward, The Neuroses and 
Their Treatment. Philosophical 
New York. Pp. $10.00. 

Reeves, James, Editor, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins (Selected Poems). The 
millan Company, New York. Pp. 100. 
$1.50. 

Reeves, James, Editor, Robert Browning 
(Selected Poems). The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. 152. $1.75. 

Rowland, John, Mysteries Science, Phil- 
osophical Library, New York. Pp. 209. 
$6.00. 

Runes, Dagobert D., Book Contem- 
plation. Philosophical Library, New 


York, 1957. Pp. 149. $3.00. 
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Sabourin, Clemonce, Let the Righteous 
Speak. Pageant Press, Inc., New York, 
1957. Pp. 89. $2.50. 

Samuel, Viscount, Search Reality. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 224. $7.50. 

Sands, Lester B., Gross, Richard E., His- 
tory Education Chart. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, California. Pp. 
18. $2.50. 

Schoff, Leonard Hastings, New Outlook 
and New Culture for Rural America. 
Bureau Publications; Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 
Pp. 38. $1.00 (paperback) 

Secord, Arthur, How Tell What You 
Know. American Press, New York, 
1957. Pp. 70. $2.50. 

Shaw, George Bernard, Four Plays. Dell 
Publishing Company, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 416. $.50 (paperback) 

Snellgrove, David, Buddhist Himalaya, 
betan Religion. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1957. Pp. 300. $10.00. 

Stiles, Lindley The Teacher’s Role 
American Society. Harper Brothers, 
New York. Pp. 291. $4.00. 

Stott, H., Unsettled Children and Their 
Families. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956. Pp. 236. $6.00. 

Strang, Ruth; Bracken, Dorothy Kendall, 
Making Better Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1957. Pp. 358. 
$4.75. 

Study Abroad, Volume VIII, 1956-57. 
Unesco. Columbia 
New York, 1956. Pp. 617. $2.00. 
(paperback) 

Sutherland, C., Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Monographs #87, Recreation 
Leadership. Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1957. 
Pp. 36. $1.00 (paperback) 


Tannenbaum, Robert, Panorama. Dell 
Books, New York, 1958. Pp. 254. $.50 
(paperback) 


The Handbook Private Schools, 
Annual Descriptive Survey Inde- 
pendent Education, Porter Sargent, Bos- 
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ton, Massachusetts, 1957. Pp. 1106. 

The Michigan Council State College 
Presidents, Teacher Demand and Sup- 
ply Michigan, 1954-1970. 
Edwards, Publisher, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1956. Pp. 138. 

The National Interest and Foreign Lan- 
guages, National Commission for 
Unesco, 1957. Department State, 
Pp. 133. (paperback) 

Thorne, Florence Calvert, Samuel Gom- 
pers, American Statesman. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1957. Pp. 175. 
$3.75. 

Upton, Monroe, Electronics for Everyone. 
New American Library, New York, Pp. 
304. $.50. (paperback) 

Vandivert, Rita and William, Common 
Wild Animals and Their Young. Dell 
Books, New York, 1957. Pp. 126. $.50 
(paperback) 

Veblen, Thorstein, The Theory 
ness Enterprise, New American Library, 
New York, 1958. Pp. 224. $.50 (paper- 
back) 

Voegele, Walter O., Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Monographs #37, The Res- 
taurant Business. 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1956. Pp. 36. $1.00 (paperback 

Whatmough, Joshua, Language, Mod- 
ern Synthesis. Mentor Book, New 
American Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 240. $.50. (paperback) 

Wilson, Ruth Danenhower, Here Haiti. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 200. $3.50. 

Wormhoudt, Arthur, Hamlet’s Mouse 
Trap. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1956. Pp. 220. $3.50. 

Study Elementary Teach- 
ing, Abridged Edition Report for 

1954-55. Burton Fowler, Editor. Yale 
University New Haven, Con- 
necticut. Pp. 141. 

Zarnecki, George, English Romanesque 

Lead Sculpture. Philosophical Library, 

New York, 1957. Pp. 81. $4.75. 


Changing Options American 


Education 


President the George Peabody College for Teachers 


Kappa Delta Lecture Education—1958 


Three options education are major concern: (a) the rela- 
tionships private, parochial and public education; (b) racial de- 
segregation (as distinguished from integration); (c) wider base 
and democratization opportunities higher education. 


The position taken this volume that the moderate, who at- 
tempts find middle ground which right and wise and stands 
principle when determined what wise and right. program 
here offered for “moderates,” group who comprise the large 
majority the people the 


The stress upon options, choice consensus the people, 
rather than undue compulsions. 


This volume should assist clarity thinking, buttressed facts, 
and help citizens, both the North and the South, solve three 
the most important problems now facing education, 


This official publication Kappa Delta distributed 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


pages, $2.50. Orders should sent above. You will want 
copy for your personal library. Your school and public library 
will wish order copy. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 388) 


ted States.” also wrote “Life and Edu- 
cation Early “New Minds, 
New Men,” and “The Emergence the 
Soviet Citizen.” 

oft-repeated question taken the 
subject article Dean Virgil 
Rogers, the School Education, Syra- 
cuse University. Are the Public Schools 
“Godless”? Dr. Rogers past president 
the American Association School Ad- 
ministrators and currently Director the 
National Education Association for New 
York State. the author “Can 
America Lose Her Free Public Schools?” 
and was chairman the editorial commit- 
tee the AASA Yearbook, entitled 
“The School Superintendent.” Dr. Rogers 
member Kappa Delta Pi. 

George Maccia, formerly the Uni- 
versity Manitoba, now The Ohio 
State University, author Recent 
Trends Teacher Education Canada. 
has written series articles the 
educational implications the philosophy 
Charles Pierce. 

Education the colonial ‘areas the 
world has been making immense strides 
during recent years. What happening 
Ward, his article Educational 
Progress Britain’s Dependencies Since 
1945. For sixteen years taught Achi- 
mota College, the Gold Coast. Then, for 
four years, was Director Education 
Maritius, after which became Deputy 
Educational Advisor the Secretary 
State for the Colonies. 

Ray Woods, Professor Education, 
Marshall College, past president the 
National Conference Council Measure- 
ments Used Education. Dr. Woods’ ar- 
ticle The Effects Conflicting Patterns 
Delta Pi. 

Miss Nettie Wysor, retired assistant 
editor, has sent Our She now 
lives Dublin, Virginia. 


Salesmen Speak Schoolmen 
summarizes the opinion salesmen text- 
books their relationships with school ad- 
ministrators. The author, Albert Brink- 
man, also indicates the best ways selection, 
Elementary School Co-ordinator 
the public schools Tarrytown, New York. 
For three years was supervising principal 
The American School Japan. 
co-author “Guidance Business Educa- 
tion.” member Kappa Delta Pi, 

Another 
Look American Higher Education 
Peter Buitenhuis who has taught American 
and English Literature. received his 
from American University. 

keeping with our belief that teachers 
should provided with other than strictly 
professional articles, are again using 
poems authors, old and new. Mek- 
kin Perkins, free-lance writer and trans- 
lator, author Strange Necklace. She has 
been high school teacher Washington 
and California. Harvest the work Louise 
Darcy Biddeford, Maine. Oak 
Bertha Wilcox Smith, Pittsburgh, ex- 
presses definite philosophy life. 1956 
this author was Director the Huckleberry 
Mountain Workshop for writers and artists. 
Power poem Mrs. Dorothy Lee 
Richardson, the Philippine Islands. 
treats poetically the banning and burn- 
ing books. Mrs, Richardson has been 
valued contributor our columns for sev- 
eral years, Stella Craft Tremble, house- 
wife, Dreams portrays aspirations man 
things beacons the night” lead 
one upward. She has written several vol- 
umes poetry. Fairy Piper, written 
Elizabeth Howe Harris, imaginative 
poem, with beautiful figures speech. 
breathes the atmosphere forest and glen. 
She author two volumes poetry, 
“Give Hill,” and “Long Dawn.” 
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From the Retiring Executive President 


WIsH all you could have attended 

the recent Kappa Delta convocation 
Chicago, had unusually fine 
group delegates, and their thoughtful 
work insured the progress the society 
during the next biennium. more our 
members become aware the national im- 
plications the society’s program should 
anticipate greater impact the ideals 
Kappa Delta upon the field profes- 
sional 

Please let take this opportunity 
thank all you who have worked faith- 
fully and cooperated loyally during 
term Executive The task was 
not easy one, but has been most re- 
warding. The contacts 
which was privilege enjoy during 
the past four years were inspiring and help- 


Dr. John Harton, your newly elected 
President, has been the Executive Coun- 
cil for number His thoughtful 
leadership and personal integrity give 
promise most successful administration 
the affairs the Society. You are 
congratulated securing the services 
such fine person, Under Dr. Harton’s 
leadership Kappa Delta should grow and 
realize even greater achievements the 

your Executive Counselor, now 
duty organize and conduct regional 
conferences. hope all you who are in- 
terested think probable that you might 
hold such conference your campus, 
either this spring early the fall, will 
contact trust shall hear from 
many you the very near 

KATHERINE VICKERY 


6.6 percent increase traffic injuries 1957 more than offset the 
slight decrease highway fatalities, according statistics compiled 


The Travelers Insurance Companies. 


traffic safety booklet, The Road Toll, showed that one out every 
Americans was killed injured automobile crash last year. 
Total casualties were 2,563,700, the highest total history. 


Greetings from the Office the 


Incoming Executive President 


begin together new biennium 

Kappa Delta Pi, want express 

hope that will good two years for all 
Kadelpians everywhere. 

want express deep appreciation 
for the high honor that you have bestowed 
upon electing your president for 
the ensuing biennium the recent Con- 
vocation 

The Convocation enacted some very for- 
ward looking measures. promise work 
hard with the other members the Execu- 
tive Council and with the committees au- 
thorized the Convocation carry out 
the wishes the Convocation and thus 
the membership large who were there 
represented the delegates. 

want express great appreciation 
predecessors this office: Dr. 
McCracken, Executive President 
Emeritus; Dr. Katherine Vickery, the im- 
mediate past Executive President; and all 
the others who have served this office 
since the founding the Society 1911. 
The accomplishments Kappa Delta 
and the respect which the Society ac- 
corded from people Education through- 
out the world attest the wise and inspired 
leadership that the Society has had. 

These thanks for what Kappa Delta 
and does are due also the other mem- 
bers the Executive Council and the staff 
the Executive Office, all whom have 
served the Society faithfully along with the 


Executive Presidents throughout the years, 

And, course, thanks are owed the 
more than one hundred forty thousand in- 
dividuals without whose loyal membership 
and contributions service Education 
and the organization there would 
Society such Kappa Delta Pi. 

the years ahead let all Kappa 
Delta dedicate ourselves better schools 
for the children who continue come 
the millions, asking only that 
for them the best that know, 
have had done for the teachers who 
have preceded this great task each 
succeeding generation educate its chil- 

work hard improve our schools, 
need not frightened the attacks 
against teachers and educators; but rather, 
our essential tasks day day, knowing that 
they are tasks that need done the 
best the ability each us, wherever 
the work done. 

doing our work well keep our 
schools improving can confident, too, 
that the people this country will con- 
tinue support teachers their efforts 
improve the schools for all the 

Hard work along these lines will the 
most propitious effort can make, both 
for better future for Education the 
country and for Kappa Delta Pi. 

Harton 


Passenger cars were involved over percent all U.S. traffic 
fatalities 1957 and percent traffic injuries. 


The Twenty-First Convocation 


20-22, 1958 


EVER has better Convocation 
Kappa Delta been held! The ac- 
commodations the Hotel Shoreland were 
superb! Food was excellent! Meeting 
rooms were splendid! Luncheons, the din- 
ner and the banquet were served beauti- 
ful surroundings. tea was graciously 
served with excellent appointments, Splen- 
did cooperation was given the two host 
chapters, Theta Rho, Bruce Kirk, 
Counselor, Chicago College; 
and Theta Eta, Janet Rees, Counselor, 
National College Education, Evanston, 

Attendance was high and all delegates 
were their places promply, eager com- 
plete the business for which the 
tion was called, part due improved 
method recording 

Spirit the delegates, alternates and 
visiting members was high. was hard- 
working group, many committees holding 
sessions far into the night. 

Our Executive President, Dr. Katherine 
Vickery, presided charmingly and skillfully. 
Business moved with dispatch but all were 
given opportunity “have their say.” 
the few parliamentary procedures which 
were questioned, David Blackim, 
member Kappa Delta Pi, professional 
parliamentarian, gave capable and expert 

many ways the transactions were 
epoch-making. Elaborate plans are being 
made looking the construction new 
permanent home for the Society and the 
celebration the Fiftieth Anniversary— 
the latter year-long program—national, 
regional and local. new series publi- 
cations International Education was au- 
thorized was the continuance the 


$5,000 annual award for travel and study 
which provides financially for the project. 
write full scale biography Dr. William 
Bagley. appropriation was made 
support the writing and publication the 
history the second quarter-century 
the Society. 

Fees were increased modestly view 
the increased costs present-day opera- 
tions, and the enlarged program projected 
the Society. Appropriations for the bien- 
nium, 1958-60 were $214,142.00, raised 
from $165,447.50 for 1956-58, in- 
crease 29.4 per cent. terms the 
increased cost living from 1939 1958, 
which more than doubled, the advances are 
modest indeed, especially view the 
fact that installation, initiation and mem- 
bership fees had remained static for many 

Aside from the business sessions there 
were other important events, Dean Ray- 
mond Cook, Executive Head Chi- 
cago Teachers College, extended wel- 
come the host chapters the delegates. 
The opening address the Executive 
President How Shall Face the 
Future? spelled out obligations and oppor- 
tunities ahead for the Society and set the 
tone for the Convocation. 

the Thursday luncheon the Editor 
the Kappa Delta Publications re- 
counted the growth and achievements 
the Society especially the early years, 
using the title Prelude Future Kappa 
Delta Pi. James Hales, Student Counselor, 
presided. 

the Thursday informal dinner, Dr. 
Gerald Read, Executive Second Vice Pres- 
ident, presided. The theme was Alumni 
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CONVOCATION DINNER—FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 21, 1958 


President Henry Hill, Speaker 


Chapters. 8:00 P.M. square dance 
program was presented for delegates who 
were not counselors. Some delegates took 
advantage the opportunity see the 
theatrical production “My Fair Lady” 
downtown theater. the same hour 
counselors attended special meeting ar- 
ranged for them. James Dougherty, 
Alpha Iota chapter, 

the Friday luncheon Dr. John 
Harton, Executive First Vice President, 
presided. Dr. Harold Benjamin, Laureate 
Counselor, was have spoken The 
prevented his attendance the Convoca- 
tion. Dr. Gerald Read, recently returned 
from some weeks Russia, where had 
gone arrange tour members the 
Comparative Education Society, was pinch- 
hitter for the occasion. gave excel- 
lent address his observations Soviet 
Education. 

high point the Convocation pro- 
gram was the Friday evening banquet. The 
Executive President presided. Music was 
furnished sextette arranged Theta 
Eta chapter, National College, Educa- 
tion, Evanston, The speaker the evening 
was President Henry Hill George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. His subject was Changing 
tions American Education, this being 
condensation his volume the Kappa 
Delta Lecture Series. was introduced 
the Editor the Kappa Delta Publi- 
cations. About 400 guests attended, Auto- 
graphed copies his book were sold follow- 
ing the dinner. 


The concluding luncheon Saturday 
was addressed Dr. Joseph Justman, first 
Kappa Delta International Fellow 
Something that Endures, Appreciation 
the The presiding officer 
was Dr. Raymond Ryder, Executive 

Officers elected for the biennium 1958- 
are: 


Executive President: John Harton, Gamma 
chapter, Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia 

Executive First Vice President: Raymond 
Ryder, Eta chapter, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Executive Second Vice President: Gerald Read, 
Delta Beta chapter, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 

Executive Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Beta 
Lambda chapter, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama 

Student Counselor: Virginia Louise Annakin, 
Alpha Kappa chapter, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Laureate Counselor: Henry Hill, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 


will noted that Harold Ben- 
jamin retires from his position Laureate 
Counselor after effective service three 
terms two years each. has been ap- 
pointed member the Editorial Board 
Henry Hill succeeded him Lau- 
reate Counselor. Mr. James Hales suc- 
ceeded Student Counselor Virginia 
Louise Annakin, Alpha 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


During 1957, there were 1,300 fewer highway traffic fatalities than 


the previous year. 


Nearly percent U.S. drivers 1957 traffic fatalities 
were under years age. 


( 
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dent counselor-elect, was born 
Terre Haute. Her father professor 
Sociology Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. has been District Governor 
Rotary International well member 
the Board Education Terre Haute. 
Miss Annakin graduated from Garfield 
High School, Terre Haute 1955. The 
following year she attended Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, where her father 
was visiting professor. Since 1956 she has 
been student Indiana State Teachers 
College. She was initiated into Kappa Delta 
(Social Studies); Alpha Phi Gamma 
Omega Alpha Delta (Sci- 
ence); and Mortar Her name 
entered Who’s Who American Col- 
leges and Universities. She member 
many student groups including the Student 
Union Board, the Dolphin Club, the Press 
Club, the Sycamore Yearbook staff, and 
Chi Omega Sorority. 1956-57 she was 
named the outstanding student the De- 
partment Social Science. She has been 


VIRGINIA LOUISE ANNAKIN 
Student Counselor-Elect 


the Exceptional Honor Roll Indiana 
State Teachers College for three years with 


The education the whole people, republican government, can 
never attained without the consent the whole people, Compulsion, 
even though were desirable, not available instrument. Enlightenment, 
coercion, our resource. The nature education must explained. 
The whole mass mind must instructed regard its comprehension 


and enduring interests. 


Mann 
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New Member the Laureate Chapter 


THE annual banquet was an- 
nounced that Arnold Gesell, M.D., 
Ph.D., Sc.D., was elected membership 
the Laureate Chapter. Known far and 
wide for his studies psychology, especially 
the field child development, since 
1950 has been Research Consultant 
the Gesell Institute Child Development. 
From 1911 1948 was Director 
the Clinic Child Development, Yale 
University School Medicine and Professor 
Child Hygiene, 1915 1948. 

His career began with study the State 
Normal School Stevens Point, Wiscon- 
sin, after which was graduated from the 
University Wisconsin, Later received 
his Ph.D. Degree from Clark University. 


His M.D. degree was from Yale Univer- 


sity 1915. His teaching began the 
Los Angeles State Normal School where 
served from 1908 1910, spent 
four years school psychologist for the 
Connecticut State Board Education. 
Since 1925 has produced his well- 
known scientific and educational motion 
His Yale films child develop- 
ment were issued Encyclopedia Films, 
Inc. also produced medical films. 
was attending Pediatrician the New 
Haven Hospital during the years, 1928- 
1948. has been Consulting Editor 
the Journal Genetic Psychology since 
1926. Fellow the National 
Academy Science. has occupied 
many other prominent posts and has been 
honored many other groups. was 
member the White House Conference 
Child Health and Protection and the 
White House Conference Children 
Democracy. His publications have been 
voluminous indicated the following 
titles: The Normal Child and Primary Ed- 
ucation (with wife), 1912; The Pre- 
School Child from the Standpoint Pub- 


DR. ARNOLD GESELL 


lic Hygiene and Education, 1923; The 
Mental Growth the Pre-School Child, 
1925; Infancy and Human Growth, 
1928; Atlas Infant Behavior 
vols, collab.), 1934; Infant Behavior— 
Its Genesis and Growth (with Thomp- 
son), 1934; How Baby Grows, 1936 
and 1945; Feeding Behaviour Infants 
(with Ilg), 1937; The Psychology 
Early Growth (with Thompson), 
1938; The First Five Years, 1940; Wolf 
Child and Human Child, 1941; Develop- 
mental Diagnosis (with Amatruda), 
1941, 1947; Infant and Child the Cul- 
ture Today (with Ilg), 1943; The 
Embryology Behavior, 1945; The 
Child from Five Ten (with Ilg), 
1946; Studies Child Development, 
1948; Vision: Its Development Infant 
and Child, 1949; Infant Development: 
The Embryology Early Behaviour, 
1952; Youth: The Years from Ten 
Sixteen (with 1956. 


The Second Fellowship International 
Education 


AST YEAR reported notes Dr. 
Justman, the first fellow 
Kappa Delta Pi, under its grant $5,000 
for studying education 
foreign country. Dr. Justman 
the first volume new series 
published the Society covering the area 
international education, For the present 
year similar study being made Dr. 
Franklin Parker the University Tex- 
as, who Southern Africa, centering 
his fellowship activities Rhodesia, espe- 
cially Salisbury. interesting news- 
letter from him activities and Mrs. 
Parker are described. 

going Salisbury Center they drove 
their new 1956 Vauxhall, passing the 
Asian business section the city and the 
industrial plants even miles distant. The 
population the city 70,000. Africans 
and whites live apart. this country segre- 
gation has the force law. 

For travel, there heavy concentra- 
tion bicycles, the large urban centers 
some the people are well-dressed but 
most are shabby. Many dirt roads are 
found and the houses line them rows 
plain, low-rental structures two, three 
four rooms, Workers among the Euro- 
peans the section pay house rental 
$7.00 The minimum wage 
the urban African was recently fixed 
$18.20 month. Some homes 
but many the slums, covering large 
blocks, are covered with scrap-like tin. 

African education under government 
sponsorship dates from only 1928, although 
have been conducting 
schools for many Even today eighty 
per cent the African children are en- 


rolled mission schools. ‘The contrast be- 
tween the ill-equipped African school and 
the well-equipped European schools sharp. 
The employed male African pays only 
$5.60 year the government taxes. 

Syllabi and textbooks are prescribed for 
all primary schools the Native Educa- 
tion Department. Secondary schools and 
teacher-training colleges are needed badly. 
Primary schools hold double sessions under 
the so-called “hot seat” system. Many 
urban schools have classes for three differ- 
ent groups students each school day, 
Northern Rhodesia there much copper, 
primary source financial support, These 
deposits make possible for the country 
third world production this metal. 
There are strong labor unions, The ratio 
blacks whites thirty-one one. 

The Parkers rent the homes Rhode- 
sians who leave them away long 
vacations, often the Union South 
Africa. For women the home, keeping 
house means “bossing up” the houseboy, 
the cook boy, the garden boy and handling 
the details home life. Most manufac- 
tured items are expensive. Rents are high 
for the country, being $70,00 month for 
five room, fully furnished house, exclud- 
ing water and electricity charges. Sirloin 
steak costs forty-five cents, cured ham 
forty-eight cents pound. For better cuts 
meats one must rush the butcher 
fore his lunchtime closing for the day. 
Marketing for groceries may done 
self-service stores. Cokes and Pepsi-Cola 
can bought quantity only liquor 
stores, 

describing one the classrooms vis- 
ited the Parkers found most the children 
were barefooted. Some the pupils wear 


of 


ragged school uniforms, khaki shirts 
and shorts for boys, and blouse and jumper 
for girls, Africans have left their native 
rural villages hundreds thousands 
move urban centers where they are 
promised work and money and doubtless 
many these students will follow, English 
required and examinations are English 
which the second language the coun- 
try. the mid-morning break schools 
milk may secured for one cent day. 


conference the teaching English 
Central Africa, the first held the 
area, was attended the Parkers. 

their report they plan record 
fairly conprehensive study the education 
they found the Federation Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. full report their 
studies and experiences will published 
format ang general size uniform with 
that the volume which will contain 
Justman’s study. 


How Shall Face the Future? 


Executive President’s Address 


have again assembled for this, the 
twenty-first biennial convocation our 
society, evaluate our past and chart our 
future. have many reasons proud 
and happy for past achievements Kappa 
Delta Pi. The future holds many responsi- 
bilities and opportunities for service edu- 
and the growth our society. 

enter into this convocation, let 
take this opportunity call your atten- 
tion the personal devotion which has been 
given this society two persons. fact, 
feel that the long period dedicated 
service which Doctors McCracken 
and Williams have given Kappa 
Delta has made this organization the 
significant and strong society which 
today. Dr. McCracken became the Execu- 
tive President Kappa Delta 1924, 
and remained its leader until ill health 
kept him from active duty 1948. Since 
that time has served President Emeri- 
tus and member the Editorial Board 
health has permitted, and often when has 


not, Dr. McCracken has ever been ready 
service Kappa Delta Pi. was 
honored election the Laureate Chap- 
ter 1949. Dr. McCracken great 
teacher, wise and capable counselor, and 
very astute financier, are distressed not 
have him with this time, but illness 
his family keeps him home. and 
Dr. Williams were able see Kappa Delta 
through the depression the ’30s with- 
out the loss one cent due unwise 
investments. All owe both them 
great debt gratitude. First Vice-presi- 
dent have watched these two men strug- 
gle through some the most difficult sit- 
uations Kappa Delta Pi’s history. was 
with steadfastness purpose, honesty and 
sincerity that they met many harrowing 
problems unflinchingly. Lesser men might 
have faltered and looked for easy out, 
but not these two. Dr. Williams has, since 
1926, served your Secretary and Treas- 
Since 1942, has been Editor 
publications the society. 1954, Dr. 
Williams was elected membership the 


Chapter. Compensation from 
Kappa Delta for all the work has 
done has been small that must realize 
that his, too, has been labor love and 
not livelihood. 

You should know that all the members 
the Executive Council serve without 
compensation, And you could not have 
more loyal group, They come call 
meetings, spend all day and far into the 
night working problems the society. 
They all committees 
whose work directly tied with that 
the Council. the past four years, not 
one them has asked excused from 
any duty, or, indeed, extra duty, that has 
been assigned him. For this loyalty and 
teamwork deeply grateful and wish 
express heartfelt thanks each one. 

There another group individuals 
who have been the very heart Kappa 
number persons who have been faithful 
chapter counselors for many years. Some 
them are our midst today. Will all 
Counselors please 

Now you know what close and loyal 
group has served this organization the 
past. today can give less devotion 
our job than they. But the future lies 
before us—we cannot content with things 
they are. 

The Greek 
taught that the only permanent thing 
the world was change. The one idea 
which may sure that everything 
changes, Indeed, said, one can never 
descend twice into the same stream—it 
not even possible descend into once 
for make our minds plunge into 
the waves and behold, they are already far 
away from us. And find ourselves 
today, unable turn backward and not 
quite fast enough grasp the present be- 
fore it, too, becomes the past. Our world 


changes—we must determine the nature 
the change that lies Heraclitis lays 
emphasis the perpetual state flux and 
the absolute instability everything, the 
vanity existence, the impossibility good 
without evil, pleasure without pain, 
life without death, and thus find his 
the other hand, change glorious 
experience. The future gives hope, and 
always feel that tomorrow certain 
improvement over today. Yes, tomor- 
row will better. Hence build for the 
future. this credo optimism that 
feeds our endeavors and drives ever 
forward toward constantly receding goals. 

But where are Kappa Delta 
and whither are going? First, let 
take inventory. are honor society 
education, charged with 
bility perpetuating the highest ideals 
teaching profession. are powerful 
group numbers, our membership now 
comprises over one hundred thirty-eight 
thousand, have two hundred fourteen 
institutional and eleven 
Since the Convocation Stillwater, ten 
institutional chapters and one alumni chap- 
ter have been installed, Our growth 
members and chapters has been steady. 
The Stillwater Convocation charged the 
Executive Council with 
bilities. These plans are ready submit 
for your consideration this convocation. 

The Stillwater Convocation went 
record desiring some sort memorial 
for your founder, Dr. William Bagley. 
After much thought and deliberation, the 
Council has secured the promise Dr. 
Kandel, noted educator, member 
Kappa Delta Pi’s Laureate Chapter, and 
personal friend and admirer Dr. Bagley 
write memorial volume the life and 
philosophy William Bagley. The 


Executive Council recommending that 
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Dr. Kandel paid honorarium 
$5,000, and that the volume become the 
property the society, This plan seemed 
the Council the most feasible and 
appropriate memorial have suggest. 
our hope that the publication can 
off the press part the celebration 
the Fiftieth Anniversary. This proposal 
ready for your thoughtful judgment. The 
funds insure the publication this vol- 
ume must included the budget for 
the next biennium your desire 
complete the plans for the memorial. 

The Convocation two years ago asked 
for study means whereby the soon 
realized Fiftieth Anniversary should 
celebrated. committee your member- 
ship ready with that report. 

The Committee Permanent Home 
for the Society was That com- 
mittee has already sent its report the 
chapters and the recommendations are be- 
fore you for definite action this Con- 
vocation. Your chapter has had opportunity 
study the report and you should pre- 
pared discuss and decide whether not 
accept the recommendations the com- 
you accept the report the com- 
mittee, building committee should 
appointed and the present committee dis- 
you not accept the recom- 
mendations your committee, you could 
forget all about the matter and abolish the 
present committee. Should you decide that 
need ultimately build but that plans 
should postponed, might wise 
continue your present committee, 
appoint new one make further studies. 

The Committee Long Range Plan- 
ning has also deliberated carefully during 
the past two years. That Committee’s re- 
port has been sent all chapters and you 
should have well mind when come 
make decisions concerning the future 
welfare the society. cannot make 


even and logical growth without over- 
all philosophy and 

was also recommended Stillwater 
that committee appointed consider 
the advisability adding alumni coun- 
selor the Executive Council. You have 
had the report this They have 
fact placed the matter before the chapter 
and asked their opinions. The action the 
recommendations this committee yours 
determine during the next three 

The Stillwater Convocation went 
record approving the establishment 
Fellowship International Education, and 
voted the sum twenty-five hundred 
dollars paid each year match like 
amount from anonymous This 
past year the Council was notified that due 
retirement the individual making the 
donation, the twenty-five hundred dollars 
given each the past two years would 
not available after this year. Your Ex- 
ecutive Council decided that the third Fel- 
lowship should advertised, and voted 
make the entire amount from the treas- 
ury for next year. yours determine 
whether the Fellowship shall continued 
after 1958-59 one only twenty-five 
hundred dollars, you will meet the 
difference and continue offer the Fel- 
lowship five thousand dollars. This 
one the most desirable fellowships 
the field education, and should weigh 
the matter order make the 
materials which the Fellow compiles while 
studying available uniform fashion, the 
Executive Council recommending that 
each recipient publish monograph his 
experiences and researches 
This Monograph series, approved, will 
contain one volume year and will become 
another Kappa Delta publication, Inter- 
national education new and very vital 
field just now becoming popular our 
country. Kappa Delta should not pass 


opportunity become part this 
development, especially since have al- 
ready set motion the machinery imple- 
ment our contribution the field. The 
Executive Council recommends both that 
continue the Fellowship five thou- 
sand dollars and that undertake the 
publication the monograph series. These 
two items will also have included 
the budget for the next 

part the recognition our fifty 
years Kappa Delta Pi, hope pub- 
second history the society, This 
was voted the last you 
know, have volume the first 
twenty-five years. necessary that 
record the work the past twenty-five 
years while have among those who 
have been vital part our growth and 
development. Dr. Williams has been com- 
missioned write such volume, and has 
already begun collect materials for it. 
The expense this publication may fall 
the biennium 1960-62, but some funds 
for acquiring data will needed within 
the next two years. 

All these dreams have dreamed 
and tried implement cost money, And 
are reduced talk about filthy, yet 
necessary, item, cannot with clear 
conscience reply did Emerson when 
some fanatic tried convince him that the 
world was soon come end. 
reported have thought minute and ob- 
served: “Then shall just have learn 
get along without it.” doubt that 
can get along without the realization 
some the plans have for furthering 
the work Kappa Delta and through 
education whole, Our society, its 
publications, its functioning and its high 
ideals stand for much the field educa- 
tion. individuals are group who 
have been signally honored with member- 
ship select group. But are also due 
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commensurate 
with the honor which has been ours, Let’s 
face it, not merely say shall 
shall not, but only, how can arrange 
the future that our society may grow 
stature and leadership the profession 
teaching. former years, spite in- 
creased costs (the dollar since 1939 now 
worth less than fifty cents), have been 
able using the income funds have 
saved not show deficit. However, this 
biennium have deficit for the first 
time, the amount $1,802.45. the 
Stillwater Convocation, warned the 
Society that this was probable. the 
cost everything has risen tremen- 
dously, and since society have de- 
cided expand some our activities, 
looks shall suffer even greater 
deficit the biennium 1958-60 unless 
this convocation votes raise The 
cost initiation into membership Kappa 
Delta has not increased since 1926, The 
1956 convocation did raise the price con- 
tinuing membership but not the cost initial 
membership, other words, persons have 
been initiated into Kappa Delta 
total cost $6.50, which $5.00 was the 
initiation fee and first year membership 
$1.50. terms what this money will 
buy, are now paying half what mem- 
bers paid prior 1939. some relief 
not granted, the budget for the next bien- 
nium will exceed receipts $26,385.30, 
according Dr. Williams’ best estimate. 
There are possible ways which may 
cut expenses. One the best these 
would cut the amount paid for dele- 
gate expenses the convocation, since that 
cost has risen over five thousand dollars 
since the last convocation. This convoca- 
tion will cost around $30,000. second 
possibility would hold convocations 
every three years, Some five six thou- 
sand dollars could saved omitting 


ig 


regional conferences, Another 
would reduce our lectures every 
other year, though savings here would not 
most unusual magazine and makes great 
contribution its field. While sure 
most would protest cutting here, still 
could make ForuM 
smaller and/or issue fewer times per 
year. The alternative, course, cutting 
expenses raising dues and installation fees. 
raise the dues persons being initi- 
ated and require that they pay the same 
those who are beyond first year mem- 
bership, this will increase the income 
estimated $16,759. increase all an- 
nual membership dues much $1.50, 
making the amount paid initiates $8.00 
and the amount paid members $3.00, 
would increase the income for the next 
biennium $25,138.50. 

Dr. Williams advises that the $50.00 
paid for the installation chapters does not 
cover the amount are spending. During 
the last biennium, seven institutional and 
two alumni chapters were Cost 


their exceeded the amount col- 
lected $257.50. the installation fees 
were raised seventy-five dollars for insti- 
tutional and fifty dollars for alumni chap- 
ters, would not show deficit for this 
expenditure. 

These are the major issues which con- 
front us. hope can work them out to- 
gether for the best interest the society. 
have met for that purpose, and the 
problems are before you. 

reminded centipede with arth- 
ritis who was talking wise old owl. 
“Centipede,” the owl said, “you got 
hundred legs, all swollen with 
Now was you, I’d change myself into 
stork. With only two legs, you’ll cut your 
pain per cent, and you use your 
wings, you can stay off your legs entirely.” 
The centipede was elated. accept your 
suggestion without hesitation, Owl,” 
said. “Now just tell specifically how 
about making this change?” “Oh,” 
said the Owl, wouldn’t know about 
that. gave you the idea—you work out 
the details.” 

KATHERINE VICKERY 


Report the Credentials Committee Attendance 


Voting Executive Officers 
Non-voting Executive Officer 
Official Delegates 

Alternate Delegates 

Members other than Delegate 
Alternate 

Counselors, not Delegates 

Secretaries 

attendance 

Wives and one daughter Execu- 
tive Officers 


Our attendance has been excellent—The 
only reasons for absences have been delays 
arrival because weather, because 


illness the family. The Credentials 
Committee proud that such fine at- 
tendance may their 
Twenty-first Convocation, the first Con- 
vocation which this type recording 
has been taken. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chairman 

Zeta 

Omega 
Ann Omega 
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Report the Executive President 


Emeritus 


youR Executive President Emeritus, 
Advisory relationship the Ex- 
ecutive Council, during the biennium just 
closed, have attended meetings the 
Executive Council Louisville, Kentucky, 
Atlantic City, Indianapolis, and yesterday 
here Chicago. 

member the Editorial Board 
attended one meeting New York City, 
but was absent from second meeting, also 
held New York. 

attended two Regional Conferences, 
Atlantic City and the other Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

was present also one meeting the 
Long Range Planning Committee In- 
dianapolis. 

member the Permanent Home 
Committee, the Long Range Planning 
Committee, and the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration Committee, have read and 
made suggestions for some modifications 
reports which will presented this 


Convocation for action. 

Although not member the Ex- 
ecutive Council, your First Vice President 
has forwarded copy all detailed 
petitions for new chapters. have examined 
detail each these petitions including 
the transcript the college record each 
candidate for membership, and sent 
findings your First Vice President, Dr. 
Harton. 

May express for Mrs. McCracken and 
myself our very great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion for the many courtesies which have 
received from practically all chapters and 
Kappa Delta groups during the years 
have served your Executive President 
and Executive President Emeritus, The 
reward such service has been rich be- 
cause the attitudes and kindnesses 
many members Kappa Delta Pi. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SCIENCE AND HUMANITY 


The scientist’s eyes are out space 
keep the satellites place. 
With all his new power 
Will there come the hour 
When he’ll blow the human race? 
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Report the Executive President 


This report brief outline the activ- 
ities the Executive President during the 
1956-58 biennium. 

the duty the Executive Presi- 
dent call meetings the Council. brief 
meeting was held following the Convoca- 
tion Stillwater, Oklahoma, March 17, 
1956. Other meetings were held during 
the biennium the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, November 3-4, 1956; 
the Madison Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 15-17, 1957; and the 
Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, October 25-27, 1957. The Council 
met again Chicago March 19, 1958. 

Between the convocation years, the 


title will Changing Options 
can Education. The Council has selected 
Ernest Melby, Dean Emeritus New 
York University, deliver the 1959 Lec- 
ture, 

During the biennium, necessary com- 
mittees from the Executive Council and 
membership large, and for the convoca- 
tion, were appointed, These are listed 
the program. 

The Executive President 
proved expense accounts necessary for the 
conduct the Society’s business. 

Eleven (11) new chapters have been 
installed during the past biennium listed 
below. 


Name Institution Installing Date 
Theta Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Neb. Katherine Vickery 4/20/56 
Theta Morgan State College, Baltimore, Md. Katherine Vickery 5/18/56 
Theta Omicron Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- Katherine Vickery 5/19/56 

boro, 
Theta Sacramento State College, Sacramento, Calif. John Harton 5/22/56 
Theta Rho Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Raymond Ryder 5/24/56 

*Theta Sigma District Columbia Teachers College Katherine Vickery 12/13/56 

Theta Tau College North Carolina, Greens- Williams 5/25/57 
boro, N.C. 

Theta Upsilon Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas Katherine Vickery 1/25/58 

Theta Phi Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Williams 2/28/58 

Theta Chi Mississippi State College, Miss. Katherine Vickery 3/10/58 
Greater Cincinnati Alumni Chapter, Cincinnati, Ohio Williams 5/16/57 


Replacing Delta Lambda and Zeta Psi because institutional merger. 


annual lecture presented dinner 
meeting, usually held conjunction with 
February 16, 1957, the An- 
nual Dinner was held the Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, which time the 
Lecture Education for New Morality 
was delivered Mrs. Agnes Meyer. 
The 1958 Lecture will delivered this 
convocation President Henry Hill, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. His 


Chi Chapter, Western State College 
Colorado, Gunnison, has requested in- 
active status. This request before your 
Executive Council. There are several other 
chapters who probably should declared 
delinquent, and hopes that the new 
Council will into this 

During the past biennium, Honor 
Keys have been awarded the twelve per- 
sons. See listing following page. 


Edmund Cole Osborne, Worcester, Mass. 
Frank Allen Balyeat, Norman, Okla. 
Frederick Westover, University, Ala. 
M’Ledge Moffett, Radford, Va. 

Edna Frensley Jones, Edmond, Okla. 
Minnie Boulder, Colo. 
Marie Mehl, Boulder, Colo. 

Alice Corneliussen, Moorhead, 
Marie Sorknes, Moorhead, Minn. 

Ida Henton, Spearfish, 

Clarence Partch, New Brunswich, 
Hubert Lee Ellis, Paterson, N.J. 


Gamma Chi 6/7/56 


Gamma 7/2/56 
1/9/57 
Gamma Alpha 1/22/57 
Gamma Omega 3/7/57 
Beta 3/25/57 
Beta 3/25/57 
Gamma Gamma 4/12/57 
Gamma Gamma 4/12/57 
Beta 4/29/57 
Delta 5/2/57 
Zeta Alpha 7/11/57 


Just here let remind all you that the regulations governing the conferring Honor Keys re- 


1956 and 1957, the following 
individuals were elected the Laureate 
members and the Executive Council 
membership the Laureate Chapter: 


James William Fulbright, United States Senator, 
Former President, University Arkansas 

Ernest Melby, Professor and Dean Emeritus, 
School New York University 

Agnes Meyer, Writer Education and Social 
Problems 

John Norton, Head, Dept. Educational 
Administration, Teachers College, Columbia 

Howard Wilson, Prof. Education and Dean 
the School Edn., University California 
Los Angeles 

Thayer, Formerly Educational Director, 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York 


Nominations have been accepted and Laureate 
votes tallied for consideration the Executive 
Council this meeting, fill two vacancies now 
existing the Laureate Chapter. These elections 
will announced the dinner Friday eve- 
ning, March 


Following the convocation Still- 
water, two chapters proposed changes 
the By-Laws and these were submitted 
the chapters accordance with 


Sec. 


Zeta Chi Chapter, University Miami, Coral 
Gables, Florida, suggested that Article XII, Sec. 
amended vote two-thirds the members 
present each assembly the Convocation 
Theta Theta Chapter, University Richmond, 


quire that the recipient must have given least fifteen years active service Kappa Delta Pi. 


requested that Article VIII, Sec. 3(a) changed 
read “Each institutional chapter shall remit 
the Executive Secretary and Treasurer the sum 
seven dollars and fifty cents ($7.50) 
Voting the first proposal was 109 for, 
against; and the second 114 for, against. 
neither instance did this constitute two-thirds 
majority the total number chapters. 


10. The Stillwater Convocation voted 
petition the Association College Honor 
Societies for membership. The petition was 
filed May, 1956. date has neither 
been accepted rejected. have seven 
chapters colleges not recognized their 
regional accrediting However, 
these colleges are teachers’ colleges and are 
approved the National Council for Ac- 
creditation ‘Teacher The 
ACHS voted accept accreditation 
this body its annual meeting held Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, February 23, 1957, 
seems that all our chapters are institu- 
tions recognized either their regional 
agencies the NCATE.. Nevertheless, 
letter last week informs that will 
accetped such time all our chapters 
are colleges accredited their regional 
agencies, 

customary that various institu- 
tions inaugurating Presidents invite Kappa 
Delta represented their academ- 
processions. have arranged for repre- 
sentation Kappa Delta local per- 
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sons order not incur expense for the 
Society. During the past biennium, ar- 
rangements have been made for represent- 
ation the following inaugurations: 


President Samuel Nabrit 
Texas Southern University, Houston 


President William Howard Plemmons 


Appalachian STC, Boone, N.C. 
President Robert Bone 


Illinois State Normal Univ., Normal, 
President Edwin Martin 

New Jersey STC, Trenton, N.J. 
President Frank Rose 

University Alabama, University, Ala. 
Centennial 


San Jose College, San Jose Calif. 


Dedication, Home Economics Bldg. 
University Illinois, Urbana 


12. Your President has represented the 
Council Regional Conferences sponsored 


Eta Tau Chapter, Lynchburg, Vir- 


ginia; Alpha Eta Chapter, Cape 
deau, Mo.; Zeta Alpha Chapter, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J.; and Alpha Iota Chapter, 
Denton, Texas. Talks have been made 


Dr. Kerbow 


University Houston 

Dr. Alexander 

East Tennessee SC, Johnson City 
Mrs. Sammie Hunter 

Illinois State Normal 

Dr. Helen McCracken Carpenter 
New Jersey STC, Trenton 

Dr. Katherine Vickery 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


Dr. John Harton 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 


Mary Virginia McDougle 
Urbana Schools, 


number individual chapters; each 
instance expenses were paid the 
KATHERINE VICKERY 


Report the First Vice-President 


The Constitution Kappa Delta 
charges the office First Vice President 
with the responsibility receiving petitions, 
investigating institutions applying for chap- 
ters, and reporting these institutions 
the Executive Council and the chapters 
Kappa Delta Pi. Possibly some you 
are not familiar with all the procedure. 
Institutions alumni groups who wish 
form chapters contact the office First 
Vice President and receive instructions 
procedure. Applicants for institutional 
chapters are requested file Preliminary 
Information Blank which contains mate- 
rials showing the standing the college 
with regional and national accrediting 
agencies, This blank also contains informa- 


tion the size the student body, the size 
the Education Department, training 
the faculty, provisions for practice teach- 
ing, library facilities and professional ma- 
terials. and when the Executive Coun- 
cil approves the institution, instructions are 
sent the group for making Detailed Peti- 
tions, They are also requested supply 
230 Summary Petitions. This the final 
petition. The Detailed Petition, which goes 
members the Executive Council, and 
the national office Tiffin, Ohio, con- 
tains the signatures all members the 
petitioning group well transcript 
grades and courses signed the Reg- 
Also included the Detailed Peti- 
tion are recommendations 


members the administration and faculty 
the institution, Names members 
the Department Education with list- 
ing their training and experience also 
included, All courses given the Depart- 
ment Education are listed. The petition 
also includes brief history the college 
and account any outstanding features 
its program, When the Executive Coun- 
cil has approved the Detailed Petition and 
checked each student applying for mem- 
bership the proposed chapter, Summary 
Petitions are then released the chapters. 

You should know the standards which 
the Executive Council expects 
tion meet before approved submit 
First all, the institution must 
have recognition either its regional ac- 
crediting association the American 
Association Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, must have minimum one 
hundred students courses education 
who are members the junior and senior 
classes. The Council feels that this 
minimum number from whom select 
superior students for membership 
The Council also concerned with 
practice teaching facilities either the 
campus the community adjacent 
communities, the number hours required 
and the nature the supervision given 
students The availability 
professional materials, the size the li- 
brary, the presence other honor organ- 
izations the campus, the training the 
entire faculty, their teaching load, and the 
relative size the faculty the size the 
student body are also major considerations. 
Each member the Executive Council 
checks the records and grades all stu- 
dents who anticipate becoming members 
charter chapters. Petitions are passed 
vote members the Council. 
However, any member the Council 


voting defer the petition for discussion 
meeting the Council provided 
asks for the deferment within two weeks 
after petitions are mailed. 

Some our chapters make effort 
vote the Petitions and send the vote 
affirmative negative the office the 
First Vice President. Those that not 
return vote during the prescribed period 
are voted affirmative according the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws the First Vice 
President. The Executive President 
notified when the chapters have voted and 
takes charge all arrangements for the 
installation when the petitioning institution 
accepted the existing chapters. 

form alumni chapter, interested 
Kadelpian must get ten more active 
members petition the Executive Council 
for When the Executive Council 
approves the petition alumni group, 
they may receive charter installation 
meeting such time and place agreed 
upon between the petitioning group and the 
President Kappa Delta Pi. granting 
charter alumni group, the Execu- 
tive Council mainly interested assur- 
ance that there are sufficient alumni the 
area who have genuine desire promote 
the purpose Kappa Delta joining 
with other Kadelpians outside the oppor- 
tunities afforded continued affiliation 
with institutional groups. 

During the past biennium, the office 
First Vice President has corresponded with 
regard the establishment new chapters 
with sixty-one colleges and universities and 
fifteen individuals with regard alunmi 
chapters, 

Petitions for the following schools have 
been approved the Executive Council 
and the chapters since the Twentieth 
Convocation Stillwater 1956. 


Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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(was approved just prior 1956 Convoca- 

tion—installed this biennium) 

Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, 

Tennessee 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas 
Mississippi State College, State College, Missis- 

sippi 

One alumni group has completed the 
petition and has been installed since the 
last Convocation—the Greater Cincinnati 
Alumni Chapter. 

(At the time writing this report an- 
other alumni group was well its way 
toward completing its petition. this peti- 
tion has been concluded the time this 
Twenty-First Convocation, will an- 
nounced. 

Another Detailed Petition the office 
the First Vice President, but certain 
matters need clarified the petitioning 
group before may submitted the 
Executive Council. 


Besides these institutions which have 


completed their petitions, Preliminary Peti- 
tions have been approved for twelve other 
institutions, several which are actively 
engaged preparing their Detailed Peti- 
tions. Three 
pending action the Executive Council 
this time. Three institutions had their pre- 
liminary petitions deferred. 

Many institutions which inquire about 


Preliminary Petitions are 


chapter never provide the preliminary in- 
formation because they realize from infor- 
mation regarding our requirements for ac- 
creditation, and other matters that they 
would not approved. 

Besides attending the work with insti- 
tutions seeking information and making 
application for chapters, the Executive First 
Vice President attends the Executive 
Council meetings called the President. 
During the past biennium, the work 
chairman the Long Range Planning 
Committee has required considerable at- 
tention. Reports regarding these matters 
occur other parts the 

Joun Harron 


Report the Second Vice-President 


the spring each year the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer sends each coun- 
selor Annual Report Form for report- 
grams, activities, and other affairs the 
chapter for the year. The counselor re- 
quired furnish before July first 
general statement chapter activities dur- 
ing the year. These are forwarded the 
Second Vice-President for him study and 
analyze that report can made the 
Executive Council and the Society 
whole the state affairs the local 
chapters. Furthermore, these reports pro- 
vide him with wealth for 


summary report chapter programs and 
activities. Those desiring detailed sugges- 
tions for programs and activities will find 
them previous editions the Supplement 
THE Forum. The most 
recent summaries can found the 
plement for November, 1954; March, 
1955; November, 1955; March, 1957; 
and November, 1957. 

For the first time many years, every 
chapter has submitted its Annual Report. 
Two chapters were late January 
filing but the persistence the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer has paid off, 

the fall the year the Executive 


Secretary-Treasurer requests 
chapter submit roster its officers. Only 
two chapters failed this. Chi West- 
ern State College, Gunnison, and Beta 
Western Michigan, Kalamazoo. 
The former chapter practically inactive 
but the latter has been reorganized and 
gradually regaining life. 

Over the years there has been very 
great improvement the number chap- 
submitted their reports 
promptly and completed form. 1952 
one-fourth the chapters failed submit 
report and 1953 this was reduced 
one-fifth the chapters. 1956 one- 
twelfth the chapters did not report. 

The general conclusion from the read- 
ing the Annual Reports for the two 
years since the last Convocation that our 
Society very active spite the 
specialized nature the organization, the 
chapter programs and activities 
dences the wide and varying interests 


ters that have 


our members, 

many campuses Kappa Delta ap- 
pears very important and leading 
competition from other organizations creates 
and social groups form the campus, 
becomes increasingly difficult for chapter 
compete for time and support with the 
other student organizations. This condition 
calls for ingenuity and creativeness the 
part the officers and the counselors. 
making programs and activities interesting 


and challenging, members will place them 
first their calendar activities, 

number the chapters are giving 
entire program pledge orientation and 
pledging service. popular procedure 
seems distribute the Circular In- 
formation for Initiates those voted 
membership and have panel actives 
and faculty question the pledges their 
knowledge Kappa Delta Pi. Another 
panel may tell about the history Kappa 
Delta and the local chapter, the aims and 
purposes the Society, and the organiza- 
tion the local chapter. Usually refresh- 
ments and activities follow means 
getting pledges and actives acquainted. The 
pledges are initiated later meeting. 

Most chapters appear wait and con- 
struct their programs September 
October after school begins. Many prefer 
have the program designed the end 
the school year with the new and the 
participating the program 
making. program committee often 
utilized, although few chapters devote 
the first meeting the year the plan- 
ning the year’s program. Interest and 
enthusiasm engendered the first several 
meetings will large measure determine 
the success the program. 

Should any chapter desire assistance 
program designing any chapter 
faced with difficulties its local organiza- 
tion, shall happy discuss your con- 
cerns with you correspond with 


Consent the people the pure, original fountain all legitimate 
authority, 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, The Federalist 
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Report the Executive Counselor 


The activities your Executive Coun- 
selor during this biennium have been con- 
cerned chiefly with the promotion, organi- 
zation, and directing regional confer- 
ences. has also attended all the 
meetings called the Executive President 
and reported her and the Executive 
Council these meetings suggestions for 
“the immediate improvement the Soci- 
the by-laws the Society. has also 
attended meeting the Long Range 
Planning Committee held Indianapolis, 
Indiana, October 1957. this time 
with other members the Executive Coun- 
cil visited the Phi Delta Kappa perma- 
nent home Bloomington, Indiana, 

During the biennium ten regional con- 
ferences were held. The first these was 
held Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Novem- 
ber 10, 1956, and the last Denton, 
Texas, November 16, 1957. The con- 
ferences were well distributed geographi- 
cally can seen from the following list: 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, November 10, 1956. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia, 
January 12, 1957. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
January 28, 1957. 

Atlantic City, New Jersey—Zeta Alpha, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey hosts—February 16, 1957. 

University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
February 22, 1957. 

Fredonia State Teachers College, Fredonia, 
New York, March 1957. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, March 16, 
1957- 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Missouri, April 1957. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois, April 27, 1957. 

10. North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 

Texas, November 16, 1957. 


can seen from the above list that 
regional conferences were held all sec- 
tions the country except the Southeast, 
Northwest, and far west. was thought 
for time that one would held Cali- 
fornia either Sacramento State College 
San Jose State College, but these plans 
did not materialize although there was 
considerable amount correspondence 
about holding one. There were some re- 
quests for conferences which had 
refused because one had already been ar- 
ranged for the region because the 
chapter was far removed geographically 
from other colleges having chapters that 
was thought that the cost involved paying 
traveling expenses for the few scattered 
chapters would too much justify 
holding it. general, chapter invited 
attend conference was more than three 
hundred miles away from the college hold- 
ing the conference. Most them were less 
than two hundred miles. chapters hap- 
pened more than two hundred miles 
from the place where the conference was 
held—and there were not many 
them—they were told that they could 
charge overnight lodging expenses the 
Executive Council. 

All chapters were reimbursed the na- 
tional office for their luncheons five 
members and traveling expenses the rate 
seven cents per mile for one automobile. 
case they decided bus train, 
then coach fare for two was paid the 
national office. The host chapter was also 
reimbursed for ten luncheon tickets, pro- 
grams, mimeographing, flowers for the 
speaker’s table, postage, telegrams, etc. The 
college the host chapter provided place 
for the meeting held cost 
the national organization. most cases the 
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host chapter provided tea refreshments 
for social hour either the beginning 
the conference its close. The national 
office sent representative the Executive 
Council and the Student Counselor when- 
ever could go, These provisions were 
accordance with the minutes the Execu- 
tive Council approved and passed 
meeting that body Cincinnati, Ohio, 


REGIONAL CONFERENC 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin, November 10, 1956: 
Student Counselor 
Laureate Counselor 
Epsilon Omicron 
Number chapters represented 
Average expense per chapter 
Total expense Eau Claire 


Nn 


Lynchburg, Virginia, January 12, 1957: 
Student Counselor 
Executive President 
Eta Tau Chapter—Hosts 
Number chapters represented 
Average expense per chapter ..... 
Total expense Lynchburg Conference 


Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 


Zeta Rho Chapter—Hosts 
Number chapters represented 


1946, and extended the last bien- 
nial convocation include the expenses 
the Student Counselor. 

The expense holding the ten regional 
conferences was $6,770.27. The tabula- 
tion below shows the cost per conference, 
the number chapters represented, and 
analysis how the money was spent. 


1956-1958 


$814.40 


$656.67 


January 28, 1957: 


$359.20 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 16, 1957: 


Average expense per chapter 
Total expense Atlantic City Conference 


Coral Gables, Florida, February 22, 1957 


Laureate Counselor ......... 
Zeta 
Number chapters represented 
Average expense per chapter 
Total expense Coral Gables Conference 
(Continued page 


$748.60 


IS 
81.66 
23.78 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES—Biennium 1956-1958 (continued) 


Fredonia, New York, March 1957 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
Student Counselor 
Zeta Upsilon—Hosts 
Number chapters represented 
Average expense per chapter 
Total expense Fredonia conference 


Athens, Ohio, March 16, 1957 
Executive Counselor 
Executive Vice President 
Student Counselor 
Laureate Counselor 
Omega Chapter—Hosts 
Number chapters represented 
Average expense per chapter 
Total expense Athens Conference 


Cape Girardeau, Missouri, April 1957 
Student Counselor 
Executive President 
Alpha Eta Chapter—Hosts 
Number chapters represented 
Average expense per chapter 


Total expense Cape Girardeau 


Normal, April 27, 1957 
Student Counselor 
Executive Counselor 
Chapter—Hosts 
Number chapters represented 
Average expense per chapter 
Total expense Normal Conference 


10. Denton, Texas, November 16, 1957 
Executive President 
Executive 
Alpha 
Number chapters 
Average expense per chapter 
Total expense Denton Conference 


There were 158 chapters, including the 
host chapters, invited attend the ten 
regional conferences. Therefore, 72% 
the chapters invited out 211 campus and 
alumni chapters accepted the invitation 
and presumably derived benefit. re- 
grettable that about one-fourth the chap- 


$ 30.26 


24.98 


48.69 


$110.17 


94-57 


38.95 


$770.56 


ters invited did not send representatives 
the conferences, also regrettable that 
about one-fourth the chapters our So- 
ciety had opportunity attend re- 
gional conference. The chapters attend- 


ance ranged from Atlantic City 
Coral Gables, Florida, The average 
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$580.43 
$806.24 


number chapters per conference was 
The number people attending the con- 
ferences not shown the tabulation but 
varied from about 110 Atlantic City 
about Coral Gables, From the 
letters submitted and from own attend- 
ance some them know that the host 
chapters had many their own chapter 
members present the conference and 
luncheon. They were encouraged 
this. The expression was often made that 
the greatest benefit derived from the con- 
ference was the stimulation gave the 
host chapter planning and providing for 
general, safe say the average 
number attending each conference was 
about 65. Thus for the ten conferences 
there were about 650 people 
tended. 

The programs for the one day Saturday 
conferences were similar the sense that 
they featured (1) general session with 
the president the college his repre- 
sentative present welcome the guests and 
(2) discussion groups followed sum- 
mary session. The details and points em- 
phasis varied considerably, however. For 
example, the Atlantic City conference was 
held connection with the Annual Dinner 
and the Normal, conference was 
feature the celebration the institution 
conducted throughout its centennial year, 
1957. Each host chapter built its own pro- 
gram after receiving suggestions from the 
Executive Counselor, 

These suggestions were intended em- 
phasize matters that would strengthen the 
work Kappa Delta the local cam- 
puses and minimize general educational 
topics. Each chapter, for example, sent its 
tentative program for approval be- 
fore the program was printed. Also the host 
chapter was encouraged get touch 


with the Student Counselor, not only in- 
vite him speak the conference but 
get ideas from him building the pro- 
gram. The following list discussion 
groups from the regional conference 
Athens, typical the others: 
Group Chapter Programs; Group II, 
Attendance Meetings; Group III, Chap- 
ter Projects; Group IV, Role Kappa 
Delta Professional Organization; 
Group How Can Kappa Delta 
Made More Meaningful After Graduation. 
Some the programs will found the 
Exhibit booth and persons interested may 
inspect them 

Each host chapter was asked write 
brief report the conference and send 
Forum for publication the Supplement. 
addition, each host chapter was encour- 
aged summarize the conference more 
detail, mimeograph it, and send copies 
promptly possible the visiting chapters 
aid those making their reports. 
This was done most cases. The one from 
the most recent conference, that Denton, 
Texas, held November 16, 1957, has 
been duplicated and will found the 
Exhibit table.* contains information and 
suggestions which will helpful any 
chapter the Society regardless where 
located, 

closing this report, wish pay 
respects the Counselors and officers 
the chapters who held the regional confer- 
ences. Their planning and leadership pro- 
duced good meetings which turn should 
result better programs, activities, and in- 
terest Kappa Delta professional 
and honor society the local campuses. 
The chapters and their conselors listed 
the next page. 


Found immediately following this report. 


a 


Chapter College 


Omega 

Alpha Eta 

Alpha 

Eta Tau 

Epsilon Omicron 
Zeta Alpha 

Zeta Rho 

Zeta Upsilon 
Zeta Phi 


Ohio University 


North Texas STC 
Lynchburg College 
Wisconsin STC 
New Jersey STC 


Loyola University 


University Miami 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


recommend that continue hold 
regional conferences. also recommend 
that wherever not feasible organize 
regional conferences the Executive Secre- 
tary and/or the Executive Counselor ar- 
range tour visits local chapters. 
recommend further that the same amount 
for the last biennium, namely $9,000, 
provided the budget organize re- 


Illinois State Normal University 


Southeast Missouri State College 


Counselor 


Dr. Francis Belshe 
Miss Ann Mumma 
Dr. Burwell Fox 

Dr. James Dougherty 
Dr. Weldon Thompson 
Dr. Laura Sutherland 
Dr. Herbert Ellis 
Dr. Lucille Bostick 


State University Teachers College Dr. George Zimmer 


Prof. McElhenny 


gional conferences and personal 

this biennial convocation would 
tremendous help the Executive Coun- 
selor you would let him the Executive 
Secretary know you think your chapter 
would interested sponsoring regional 
conference next year during the coming 
biennium. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Supplement the Report the Executive Counselor 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Kappa Delta regional conference 
1957 was held North Texas State Col- 
lege, with the Alpha Jota Chapter North 
Texas State College host. Schools were 
represented from states Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and Arkansas. were 
fortunate that many could pres- 
ent, and yet sad that many were unable 
attend. 

were very honored have speak- 
ers both the Executive President and Exec- 
utive Secretary from the national office. 
Dr, Katherine Vickery, Executive Presi- 
dent, delivered the address the general 
session. Her speech, “Kappa Delta the 
National Level,” gave new insight into 
the national standing our organization. 


brief, the facts and ideas presented were 
follows: 

Kappa Delta one the oldest edu- 
cational societies and largest fraternities 
the There are 211 chapters, 
alumni chapters, and total membership 
about 135,000. The only restriction the 
organization qualification scholastic 
standing. There are racial barriers, 
sex barriers stated the constitutions 
some other educational fraternities, The 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Williams, 
now preparing volume the history 
Kappa Delta and should certainly 
interesting. 

Some the activities Kappa Delta 


Lecture series volumes John Dewey ate 
More than 80% the funds are from 
the sales these volumes which written 
six different languages. They are 
source books for the planning programs and 
gaining ideas. 

Committees Long Range Planning are 
also concerned with the financial outlook the 
Society. The dues for initiates have not been 
increased since 1926; however, the dues the 
continued members were increased the Still- 
water Conference. This will increase the wages 
the Secretary-Treasurer from $3,000 the 
present what hoped may $10,000 years 
come. Costs for printing THE Epuca- 
TIONAL FORUM are increasing. 

International Fellowship for Education: 
$5,000 budgeted for the recipient the fellow- 
ship the education This also includes 
the establishment chapters the Philippines 
and other foreign places. Though the communi- 
cation expense would mild, the paying 
expenses the convocation could only paid 
from the port entry the place meeting. 

permanent home necessary for Kappa 
Delta Pi, and the building being invested in. 
endowment fund necessary and may 
that some money should allocated from other 
funds endowment fund. The council pro- 
poses that this done, since the membership 
not wealthy one. 

The chances for joining the National Asso- 
ciation College Honor Societies seem better, 
although has not been accepted that they are. 

The realization the need for more alum- 
chapters apparent. There should several 
hundred chartered clubs instead only eleven 
present. Each large area should have the 
privilege least one chapter with minimum 
ten members required for admittance. Those 
who are not teachers could help sponsor high 
school clubs and encourage teaching profes- 
sion the community. 

The selection new members are for 
personality, scholastic ability and interest and 
loyalty the profession, This should the 
standard which members select prospective 
members for initiation into the society. 

Immediately following, members the audi- 
ence broke into four groups. the end the 
Conference, before the closing remarks, each 
prepared five-minute report the con- 
and suggestions that were brought out 
the discussion. 


The first group’s topic was 
tive Chapter 


Westbrook, Delta Theta 
Recorder—Lita Duke, Eta Sigma 
Resource Person—Miss Bess Chappell, Delta Eta 


Summary—Group participants listed some 
their campus problems, which were: 


Competition with other organizations so- 
cial nature, honor societies and local clubs due 
the fact that students fail recognize the 
wide national area covered Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

The problem getting students interested. 
This was especially true where the majority 
members are faculty alumni. 

The problem finding speakers that would 
interesting the student body. 


Three points consider gaining interest 
the local chapter meetings— 


Always have definite time meeting. 
place. 

Always pre-plan your programs, 

Utilize group participation. 


Some good ideas evolved from the discus- 
sion, which include: 


telephone committee inform members 

Making chapter emblem used meet- 

ings, initiations, and other formal gatherings. 

Prepare chapter yearbook for the first 
the year, which the program for the year 
formulated allowing for changes which 
may become necessary. 

Serve dessert advance the meeting 
provide brief period getting together. 
Initiates nice tone for meeting. 

Have joint meetings with the FTA 
student membership, and parties entertain 
these prospective members. Such teas, etc. 
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summarizing statement, make 
our chapter programs more effective 
must plan interesting and unique activities,, 
have some definite goal mind, and 
all members serve some capacity. 

The second group had for its field 
concentration the topic, “Making 
Delta Better Known 
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Leader—Theodore Lewis, Eta Sigma 

Recorder—Lois Heaton, Beta Eta 

Resource Person—Mr. Turkett, Delta 
Theta 


All participants this group agreed that 
the students our campuses are not suffi- 
ciently aware the existence purposes 
Kappa Delta Thus, recom- 
mended that 


All freshman and transfer students 
formed about the qualifications for 
advantage membership. 

That information about Kappa Delta 
given periodically all Education classes. 

That attention given public relations 


w 


through the use some plan for publicity, 

such as: 

coffee tea for all prospective teachers. 

program meeting open all interested 
sophomores and juniors. 

Emphasis securing interest teachers 
education campus and the forming 
active alumni chapters. 

Planning far enough ahead get meeting 
dates school calendar. 

Wearing ribbons meeting days and giv- 
ing pledge ribbons worn all times. 

Advertising school newspaper, yearbook, 

and the bulletin boards and hanging 
the Kappa Delta charter prominent 
position the campus. 

Giving special recognition the top two 

three honor 

Combining occasional meetings with other 


organizations such ACE SNEA. 


closing statement, agreed that 
Kappa Delta not advertised well 
enough and this measure important 
making better known the campus. 

The third group’s topic was ““The Place 
Service Projects Kappa Delta Pi.” 
Leader—Gordon Biswell, Beta Eta 
Conway, Delta Eta 


Resource Person—Miss Theresia Moore, Eta 
Sigma 


Some service projects that were put into 
use participating members this dis- 
cussion were: 


Scholarship for Freshmen 
Graduate Scholarship 


Some others that were suggested the 
group were: 


Have the sophomores and junior members 
serve counselors for freshmen. 
tutors for those frosh who need it. 
Have joint meeting (once year) with 
other organizations find out what going 


members serve as teachers or 


w 


emphasized during this meeting, plan and 
know what you are going do. 

Sponsor tea get-together for freshmen 
create interest. 

Show educational films outsiders create 


interest. 

Sponsor motivate the organizing alumni 
chapters. 

Have publication, communication and adver- 
tising committee for spreading the news about 


KDP. 


conclusion, thought that each mem- 
ber should take back these ideas and put 
them work. Whether they work not 
will discussed the next regional meet- 
ing. 

Group four had its topic “Putting 
KDP Purposes into Practice.” 


Leader—Patsy Krouskopt, Eta Zeta 

Recorder—Peggy Hildebrandt, Delta Theta 

Resource Ernestine Leverett, Beta 
Eta 


Established purposes were recorded 
follows: 


graduation forming joining alumni 
chapters the community. 

Encourage higher scholastic averages among 
the students. 

get people interested teaching profes- 
sion going into the high schools with talks 
the field education and giving tests for 
the seniors who have chosen this their field. 

educate the public about the needs 


teachers. 


Keep the ethics teaching before the pub- 
lic through programs discussion groups. 

Keep the minds the people the impor- 
tance the teaching profession and show 
the benefits and satisfaction that may 
derived from teaching profession. 


Show them the need for increasing the 
salary teachers increase the supply 
teachers. 


conclusion we, members KDP, 
must recognize our purposes and must strive 
see that they are carried out the fullest 


extent wish raise and keep the 
teaching profession the highest 
Luncheon was held the Crystal ball- 
room Marquis dormitory, were very 
privileged hear Dr. Williams 
speak “Kappa Delta the Local 
Level.” The importance effective local 
chapter work was emphasized, and were 
encouraged start working with reborn 
enthusiasm help make Kappa Delta 
the best organized and one the better 
known professional clubs the campus. 


Report the Student Counselor 


The following report compilation 
activities, personal observations and rec- 
ommendations from the concluding bien- 
nium, 

During the past two years have at- 
tended and participated the following 
meetings the Executive Council: 


November 3-4, 1956, Louisville, Kentucky 

February 15-17, 1957, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey 

October 26-27, 1957, Indianapolis, Indiana 

March 19, 1958, Chicago, 


attended and assisted with the organi- 
zation the following 
ences: 


November 10, 1956, Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, 

January 12, 1957, Lynchburg College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

February 16, 1957, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, sponsored New Jersey State Teachers’ 
College, Paterson, 

February 22-23, 1957, University Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

March 1957, State University Teachers’ 
College, Fredonia, N.Y. 

March 16, 1957, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio 

April 1957, Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

April 27, 1957, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, 


addition the Regional Conferences, 
made personal visits chapter meetings 
sponsored the following: 
April 28, 1956, State Teachers’ College, Edin- 
boro, Pa. 
October 16, 1957, State Teachers’ College, 
Newark, 
March 1958, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio 


Two newsletters were mailed the 
presidents and counselors all the institu- 
tional and alumni chapters, the first 
May 1956 and the second November 
26, 1957. These letters contained ac- 
count current activities the society, 
both national and local, and requests for 
opinions and advice these officers cur- 
rent problems. 

Eighty letters were received from the 
chapters during the period, increase 
one hundred per cent over the preceding 
biennium, All were 
and, when also necessary, forwarded the 
Council the Recorder-Treasurer. 
seems that the increased correspond- 
ence alone represents definite increase 
the acknowledgment and acceptance, 
the chapters, the office student coun- 
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These have been busy years for in- 
cluding graduation from Kent State Uni- 
versity, entering the United States Army 
for six months’ active duty for training, 
teaching school, enrolling graduate 
school, carrying duties student 
counselor and getting married. 

feel deeply honored have been the 
student member the Executive Council. 
did not seek this office, and this day, 
not know the identities those who 
promoted nomination and election. 
them, shall ever grateful. 

And also must pay tribute the 
Executive have had the oppor- 
tunity observe first-hand 
working and self-sacrificing the members 
your governing body are. Their interests, 
imagination and insight have brought our 
Society where today, and, likewise, will 
the course for the future. admire 
them individually and group. Through 
them and the many other outstanding men 
and women our profession with whom 
have associated have come the most profit- 
able and valuable experiences life 
with perspective education that could 


have been acquired other 

Providing national office for student 
not only realistic recognition the need 
for representation from our vast member- 
ship, but also method providing in- 
dividual training and experience available 
other means. Now the end 
term office, find myself just the 
height understanding Kappa Delta Pi’s 
problems. Like many other things taken 
for granted which seem simple and routine 
the surface, the many problems our 
Society require both background infor- 
mation and knowledge possible alterna- 
These qualities cannot gained overnight. 

Let resolved that those the 
past have done, those the future shall 
also continue that shall never 
become stagnant, but rather, discover 
our task and set our faces toward its ac- 
complishment, shall move forward with 
ever increasing accomplishment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
James 


Report the Executive Secretary 
and ‘Treasurer 


INFORMATION 


the end this report there sum- 
mary the audit the accounts Kappa 
Delta made Ernst and Ernst, certi- 
fied public representative 
their Toledo office spent two days the 
General Office checking the records the 
biennium 1956-1958. 

addition the financial data the 
tables other facts interest follow: 


(a) During the biennium 


sons became life members, bringing 
the total one hundred and thirty- 
seven. Thirteen received the honor 
key make total forty-three 
since this emblem was first issued. 

(b) Ten new chapters were installed 
during the biennium, eight being 
institutional and two, 

(c) The total number initiates since 
the Society was incorporated 
January 31, 1958 was 
138, 313. 


hree 
ued, 


since 
was 


(d) During the biennium 8,084 new 
members were initiated, increase 
1,143 over the preceding bien- 
nium, 

(e) During the biennium there were 
8,862 renewals memberships, 
increase subscriptions 
from non-members totaled 476, 
net increase 97. 


2—REVISED PROCEDURES 


From 1926, when the Executive Secre- 
tary and Treasurer entered upon his duties, 
until June 1956 when retired from his 
teaching position Heidelberg College, all 
the work the General Office was 
handled the Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer part-time basis. This in- 
cluded service Assistant and Associate 
Editor THE Forum and 
its predecessors, The Kappa Delta 
Record and the Kadelpian Review. Since 
1942, sixteen years ago, the present incum- 
bent became Editor all the Kappa Delta 
Publications. Both the work the Gen- 
eral Office and the editorship were carried 
part-time basis addition his teach- 
ing Since June 1956 the two posi- 
tions Editor and Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer have been handled single 
full-time position. now possible give 
full time Kappa Delta Pi, serving the 
two positions. During the biennium the 
various office procedures have been sur- 
veyed and modified secure increased 
efficiency. New office forms and follow-up 
forms have been devised maintain 
greater efficiency contacts between the 
chapters and the General Office. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and Treasurer appreci- 
ative the cooperation officers mak- 
ing these procedures effective. difficult 
maintain tight procedures, Some coun- 
selors are new. All are busy people. Some 
not follow the student officers the 


performance their duties and fail reply 
correspondence from the General Office. 
Most chapter officers change each academic 
year, sometimes each semester. More than 
one thousand new officers are involved each 


3—INVESTMENTS 


This report summarizes the investments 
the Society, January 31, 1958. All 
purchases and sales are approved the 
Executive Council or, the 
tween their meetings, committee com- 
posed the Executive President and the 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer. 

During the years investments the So- 
ciety’s funds have been restricted securi- 
ties the United States Government and 
bonds the Canadian National Railway 
which were guaranteed the government 
the Dominion Canada, Investments 
common stocks have not been made be- 
cause was felt best insure their safety 
rather than take risks which might lead 
secure higher rate interest. addi- 
tional reason that permanent home for 
the Society has been under consideration 
for number years, and has been nec- 
essary keep funds liquid that cash 
could secured when needed, without de- 
preciation principal 

Bonds now allocated the Home Cen- 
ter Fund will become due prior the date 
tentatively set for the laying the corner- 
stone the building (1961). the pres- 
ent time the average rate income 
Home Center Fund bonds 2.52%. The 
average rate interest securities held 
the general account 2.67%. Dividends 
stocks now average approximately one 
per cent higher than these securities, but 
course stocks might have sold 
time when they were listed considerably 
less than the purchase price needed for 
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building operations. now invested the 
annual income securities the Home 
Center Fund $1,890.00 and the gen- 
eral fund $2,918.95. Since the total now 
the Home Center Fund not more than 
half enough finance building, may 
necessary use funds transferred from the 
General Account and seems desirable 


have these funds securities which will not 
depreciate value. However, the Society 
wishes purchase common stocks the 
present time definite authorization should 
given the Convocation for such 
action, 
Respectfully submitted, 


SUMMARIZED FINANCIAL STATEMENT THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND TREASURER, JANUARY 31, 1958 


Cash Checking Account (Commercial National Bank, Tithn, Ohio) 


Convocation Delegate Fund 
Home Center Fund 
Petty Cash 


Total Cash Hand 


16,188.87 
40,196. 

2,176 


10 


14,711. 


II. Securities (Safety Deposit Box, First National Bank, Tiffin, Ohio) 


Amount General Bond Account 
Amount Home Center Bond Account 


$109,237 


III. Certificates Deposit (Commercial National Bank, ‘Tiffin, Ohio) 


General Fund ... 


Total Securities Owned 


10,000 


$193,881. 


SUMMARY 


Total Cash Hand ... 
Total Securities Owned 


14,711.63 
193,881. 


$208,593. 


Less Federal Withholding Tax and Social Security 278.8 


Total Net Assets (Cash and Securities) 


IV. Change Assets (Cash and Securities) 
Total January 31, 1956 
Total January 31, 1954 


Increase assets for Biennium 1954-1956 


Total January 31, 1956 
Total January 31, 1958 


Decrease assets for Biennium 1956-1958 


Denotes figures red. 


$208,314. 

$210,116.78 
25,361.34 


$210,116.78 
208,314.33 


1,802.45 


Interest 
Description Rate 
Treasury bonds: 
1958 234% 
1958 
1961 


Savings Bonds—Series 


Savings Bonds—Series 
2.76% 
2.76% 
2.76% 
2.76% 
2.76% 
2.76% 
2.76% 


Allocated General Fund 


Treasury bonds: 


1961 
1961 


Savings bonds—Series 


Maturity 
June 15, 1958 
Dec. 15, 1958 
Sept. 15, 1961 
June 15, 1983 
Sept. 1961 
May 1962 
1962 
Nov. 1962 
Jan. 1963 
Sept. 1963 
1966 
Nov. 1966 
Dec. 1966 
Jan. 1967 
Sept. 1967 
Jan. 1968 
Sept. 15, 1961 
Nov. 15, 1961 
Dec. 1958 
Apr. 1959 
Aug. 1959 
July 1960 
Dec. 1960 
Feb. 1961 
Sept. 1961 
Jan. 1962 


Allocated Home Center Fund 


Totals 


Interest received disposition securities 
during the Biennium: 
U.S. Savings Bonds—Series 
Canadian National Railway Bonds 


INVESTMENTS, JANUARY 31, 1958 
(GENERAL Bonp AND CENTER 


Interest 
Received During 
the Biennium 


Cost Ended Jan. 31, 1958 
Principal Carrying General Home Center 
Amount Amount Fund Fund 
4,000.00 3,930.00 90.04 
116.76 
123.45 
217.22 
10,000.00 500.00 
5,000.00 
200.00 
6,000.00 300.00 
10,000.00 10,000.00 
10,000.00 10,000.00 
8,000.00 8,000.00 441.60 
4,000.00 4,000.00 220.80 
10,000.00 552.00 
5,000.00 276.00 
10,000.00 10,000.00 §52.00 
276.00 
91,000.00 91,000.00 $4,845.40 
$109,500.00 $109,237.50 $5,392.87 
8,000.00 7,830.00 17.68* 
15,000.00 15,000.00 375.00 375.00 
125.00 125.00 
10,000.00 250.00 250.00 
5,000.00 125.00 125.00 
10,000.00 10,000.00 250.00 250.00 
125.00 125.00 
1,000.00 25.00 
10,000.00 250.00 250.00 
61,000.00 $1,500.00 $1,525.00 
75,000.00 74,644.04 $1,500.00 
$184,500.00 $183,881.54 $6,892.87 $1,559.33 
625.00 275.00 
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Report the Editor the 
Kappa Delta Publications 


ACTIVITIES THE EDITOR 


During the biennium 1956-1958 the 
following editorial duties were performed: 


Securing materials, preparing copy and 
proofreading for THE 
ForuM 

Editing two volumes the Kappa Delta 
Lecture Series 
(a) Robert Ulich—Professtonal Ed- 

ucation Humane Study 
(b) Agnes Meyer—Education for 
New Morality 

Rewriting and editing Manual for Of- 
ficers, 1956 edition 

Editing Constitution 
1956 edition 

Preparing revised edition folder, 
formation for Initiates 

Advising with The Macmillan Com- 

pany and George Banta Company rela- 
tive printing the second quarter cen- 
tury the History Kappa Delta Pi, 
1936-51 

Advised with George Banta Company 

relative revision reprint orders 

Securing data possible printing 
new series connection with the Fel- 
lowship International Education 

Conferring the proposed biography 
Dr. William Bagley 


Two meetings the Editorial Board 
THE were held 
during the biennium: one New York 
City the Commodore Hotel May 
1956; the second the home President 
Hollis Caswell Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, the guests 
President and Mrs. Caswell. Two 


changes occurred during the biennium 
the personnel the Editorial Board. Re- 
tiring members were Dr. Kandel and 
Dr. Ernest Melby. Dr. Kandel abroad 
(in Ankara, Turkey) for the current year, 
possibly longer, and would not able 
attend the next annual meeting. Dr. Melby 
moved out the New York area upon his 
retirement Dean the School Educa- 
tion New York University accept 
position Michigan State Our 
gratitude expressed both them. 
They have given devoted service and have 
been exceedingly valuable members 
the Board. Appointed succeed them are 
Dr. Harold Benjamin, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Dean George 
Stoddard, the School Education, New 
York University. 

The mailing list 
has grown 4,200 during the 
last biennium. comparable growth seems 
indicated for the ensuing biennium though 
this may affected the economic situ- 
ation, the present rate growth ex- 
pected that printing the May issue, 
1958, will between 23,000 and 24,000 
copies. There has been growth the 
memberships persons initiated, 
number persons renewing memberships 
and subsscriptions from non-members. 

The aim THE 
has been maintain scholarly journal 
worthy honor society which the 
one hand discusses important broad educa- 
tional problems, avoiding both the highly 
technical and the methodological, the 
other. THE Forum has 
wide clientele serve, including its mem- 
bership persons superior scholarship 


junior, senior and graduate classes; teach- 
ers experience; leaders higher educa- 
tion; and administrative officers both here 
and abroad, There have been many com- 
mendations from educational leaders 
America and throughout the world the 
quality its Competent author- 
ities have written outstanding book reviews. 
the organ our largest academic hon- 
orary society the goal has been maintain 
high scholastic and literary standards. Many 
ForuM have been secured through personal 
solicitation the Editor. increasing 
number come without invitation, These 
require increased time for reading and eval- 
uation, 

Since 1951 the Society has given two 
hundred gift subscriptions annually edu- 
cational leaders throughout the The 
contents the volumes beginning with the 
year 1957-58 will microfilmed and sold 
Michigan, 


THE 


Twenty-nine volumes have been pub- 
lished the Lecture Series. The thirtieth 
71,941 volumes have been sold. Income 
from royalties and sales has been 90% 
the total cost the Series the Society. 
The Lectures add much the prestige 
the Society. The authors have included 
many the most prominent men and 
women American education, 

the end the present academic year 
the present incumbent will have served 
assistant editor years); associate editor 
(17 years); and editor (16 years). has 
also edited Kappa Delta Lecture Series 
for sixteen years. One the great pleasures 
editing the Kappa Delta Publications 
has been the stimulating contacts which 
have been afforded through the years with 


leading educators America and abroad, 
and the service helping promote high 
ideals the Society. 

The Supplement the January issue 
over presenting the Directory Officers 
the Society, and chapter officers. con- 
vocation years the May issue devoted 
the reports the Convocation, Only two 
issues (November and March), can as- 
signed general news the Society such 
regional conferences, installations 
chapters, chapter programs and special news 
items. The amount space that can 
given news from any one chapter 
limited. Much the material 
abridged the Editor; all must 


(1936-1961) 

1936 the history the first quarter 
century the Society was published 
The Macmillan Company. The handsome 
volume was written the then Editor, 
Dr. Alfred Hall-Quest. The Executive 
Council voted commission the present 
Editor the Kappa Delta Publications 
write the history the second quarter 
century. Reasonable bids have been re- 
ceived for publishing this second volume 
format uniform with that the first vol- 
ume, and progress has been made writ- 
ing the Some charts and illustra- 
tions have been prepared and are display 
the exhibit room this Convocation. 

Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, co-founder 
the Society, recently spent several days 
the University Illinois and also several 
days the General Office Tiffin assem- 
bling data which will used summary 
the early 


Dr. WILLIAM BAGLEY 


Proposals for the publication biog- 
raphy Dr. Bagley, faculty founder the 
Society have been secured. The Executive 
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Council will present report. Dr. 
Kandel has been tentatively selected the 


FELLOWSHIP INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
This fellowship will soon awarded for 
the third consecutive year. the sugges- 
tion our Executive President, Dr, Kath- 


the Editor for publication series 
reports the studies made the recipi- 
ents the awards, the first whom will 
address this Convocation, 


Data 


The financial data, which relate THE 
are exhibited below, 
Respectfully submitted, 


erine Vickery, proposals have been solicited 
THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM 
FEBRUARY 1956 JANUARY 31, 1958 
Balance hand, THE EDUCATIONAL Fund, January 31, $19,262.11 
Receipts: February 1956 January 31, 1958 
15,757 Initiates ($1.75 per initiate) 
16,602 Memberships ($1.75 per member) 


876 Subscriptions (Entire subscription rate) 
Disbursements: February 1956 January 31, 1958 
Printing and mailing THE ForuM 
Part Part Reprints Total 
January, 1956—15,800 copies 4,106.03 1,302.45 73.47 5,481.95 
March, 1956—15,600 copies ...... 976.56 61.81 
May, 1956—18,700 copies 1,684.95 
November, 1956—18,500 copies 1,104.13 g0.30 5,826.48 
January, 1957—18,300 copies 4,683.87 1,672.28 84.21 
March, 1957—17,500 copies 1,422.77 80.83 6,038.03 
May, copies 1,240.43 94.62 
November, copies ...... 1,199.56 102.26 6,193.98 
January, copies 5,108.72 1,786.17 6,894.89 
$42,256.24 $12,389.30 $686.40 
Honoraria for Articles: 
4,728.60 
Honoraria for Articles, February 1956 January 31, 1957 
March, 1956 January, 1957 ..$499.50 November, 1957 
May, 1956 ..... 1957 January, 1958 
November, 1956 May, 404.00 
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Balance Appropriation and Carry-over February 1958 
EDUCATIONAL Conference 


UCATIONAL FoRUM Conference 334-09 


Supplies— 
Ribbons, stencils, etc. ............. 
Printing Expiration 


Miscellaneous— 
Refunds for memberships and subscriptions 


Total Disbursements $63,600.56 


Balance THE EDUCATIONAL Fund, January 31, ... 


Advance Fees 


Effective May 1958, the following schedule fees 
Announcement has already been sent chapter counselors. 


Installation chapters (institutional and alumni) $75.00 


Initiation 

Institutional chapters (undergraduate, graduate, alum- 

This includes initiation fee and first year's dues, in- 
cluding subscription The Educational Forum. 

Alumni chapters, paid membership active chap- 
ter only. not paid the fee for membership must 

paid up. the proposed initiate has never been 

member institutional chapter, the initiation 


Membership Fee 
First year the membership included the initiation 
fee. Thereafter the fee for those maintaining mem- 
For those who become members-at-large, and not 
maintain active membership chapter, the fee 4.00 


IV. Subscriptions for Non-Members 


For foreign subscriptions the price 4.50 
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Committee Reports 


Report Committee the Advisability Adding 
Alumni Representative the Executive Council 


the Stillwater Convocation, was 
recommended that committee ap- 
pointed study the problem bringing 
recommendation next Convocation 
regarding the placement Alumni 
Counselor the Executive Ac- 
cordingly, October, 1956, Dr. Vickery 
appointed the present committee. 

The committee agreed that formulat- 
ing recommendation major consideration 
should given the opinions chapter 
members. order ascertain their opin- 
ions, questionnaire was sent each chap- 
ter the fall 1957. Replies were re- 
ceived from eighty-three college chapters 
and six alumni chapters. summary 
replies follows. 


SUMMARY REPLIES FROM 
CHAPTERS 


Should Alumni Counselor added 
the Executive Council? 


Undecided ..... 


The thirteen chapters that were unde- 
cided gave the following reasons for their 
votes: 

Some chapters felt that they had inadequate 
data for reaching decision. 

Several chapters suggested that the matter 
should considered carefully the Convo- 
cation. 

Several chapters thought that convincing 
evidence had been presented for adding 
Alumni Counselor. 


The twenty chapters that voted Yes 
stressed these reasons for adding Alumni 
Counselor: 


Alumni Counselor could coordinate, stim- 
ulate, and guide present alumni chapters and 
project plans for new chapters. 

Alumni Counselor would encourage Ka- 
delpians maintain their interest the so- 
ciety after graduation from college. The in- 
creased number alumni members would 
yield added revenue for the society. 

The addition Alumni Counselor would 
make for better communication and for 
more democratic organization. 

Alumni Counselor could answer questions 
and deal with problems that must now 
referred already overburdened Execu- 
tive 


Thirteen the twenty chapters thought 
that the Alumni Counselor should added 
soon possible while seven thought that 
should added after twenty-five alumni 
chapters are organized. 

The fifty chapters that voted stressed 
these reasons for not adding Alumni 
Counselor: 


The added expense would not 
might result increased national 

The problem needs more serious study before 
decision reached. 

The Executive Council broadly representa- 
tive the interests all groups. (Several 
chapters commented that they did not approve 
representing special interest groups, wheth- 
student alumni.) 

Several chapters noted that their alumni pre- 
fer remain with them even though they can 
attend meetings only infrequently. The pres- 
ence alumni student chapters lends 
strength and stability the group. Alumni 
chapters are duplication effort and are 
not needed. 

The purpose Kappa Delta select 
and motivate students for adult responsibility 
professional growth and, accomplished, 
“central office” Counselor needed. 


inl 


members are not inclined organize alumni 
chapters Counselor wouldn’t help 


Several the chapters that voted 
stated that they would like hear the mat- 
ter carefully discussed the Convocation. 
Several indicated that they might not have 
sufficient evidence which base wise 
decision. 


SUMMARY REPLIEs From 
ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


The six alumni chapters voted for add- 
ing Alumni Counselor the Executive 
Council. 

They stressed these reasons for adding 
Alumni Counselor: 


The Counselor would promote the organiza- 
tion alumni chapters. 

The Counselor would help alumni chapters 
plan constructive work. 

The Counselor would cater the interests 
mature teachers just the Student Counselor 
caters the interests the students, 

Alumni would affiliate with alumni chapters 
and thus loss many members would pre- 
vented. Since dues would collected from 
many more alumni than present, the in- 
creased revenue would offset the cost involved 
adding Alumni Counselor. 

Purposes Kappa Delta can best 
realized the field. The alumni chapter 


the best means promoting the transfer 
our ideals into practice. 


The alumni chapters recommended that 
Alumni Counselor added soon 

The alumni chapters suggested the fol- 
lowing some the duties for such 
Counselor: 

should stimulate interest organizing 
alumni chapters. 

shuold assist organized alumni chapters. 

should furnish leadership and guidance for 
these chapters. 


should represent the interest alumni 
Convocation and other occasions. 


view the returns indicated the 
foregoing summary, the Committee recom- 
mends that the Society should not add 
Alumni Counselor the Executive Coun- 
cil. 


Morris Alpha Gamma 

Eta Theta 

Treasurer 

REINHARDT, Beta Psi 
(Chairman 


Report Alumni Committee 


order collect and disseminate in- 
formation alumni chapters; stimulate 
the enlargement services these chap- 
ters, and order encourage the organi- 
zation additional alumni chapters, the 
Alumni Committee recommends that: 

statement developed which in- 
corporates specific suggestions regarding the 
purposes and functions alumni chapters, 
including suggestions for making alumni 


chapters more vital part Kappa Delta 


Stimulation the organization 
additional alumni chapters should ac- 
tively 

alumni committee appointed 
make plans for implementing the above 
suggestions, this committee operate 
through the mails, 

Membership this committee 
representative the total geographic area 
and that both institutional and alumni 


chapters included. 
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ALUMNI 

BETHEL, Nemaha Alumni 

SHARON Theta Lambda 


Beta 

Caro, Pensacola Alumni 
SALLY Beta Delta 

Mary Houston, Alumni 


Kappa Delta Fellowship International Education 


1956-1958 


The 1957-58 award was made Dr. 
Franklin Parker who now South Africa 
engaged study teacher education 
the Union South Africa. Professor Parker 
expects spend two-year period this 
study. (Professor Parker took his doctorate 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
the field social foundations education, 
completing his work June, 1956. Subse- 
quently was member the staff 
Belmont College Nashville, Tennessee 
and more recently member the faculty 
State University New York Teachers 
College New Paltz, New York.) his 
return the United States Dr. Parker will 
member the faculty the School 
Education the University Texas. 

II. The Committee now process 
making recommendations for the 1958-59 
fellowship. The following facts regarding 
applicants for this award may interest 
members. 

Total inquiries requesting application 


Men—81 

States 

(together with District Columbia) 


Application forms completed and_ filed 


Sex 


Women—16 


States—21 
Number 
State 


Colorado 
Florida 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
South Dakota ........... 
Washington 
West Virginia ..... 
Wyoming ........ 


Age 
Number 


Age Candidates 
21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 
46-50 
51-55 


nts 


es 


Earned Degrees 


Number 
Degree Candidates 
Working doctorate ...... 


Present Last Position 


teaching experience ........ 
Elementary school teacher 
Secondary school teacher ....... 
Teacher special subjects 


College teacher .............. 
Dean college .............. 
Head department—college ... 
Director guidance .......... 
Educational counselor ......... 
Head department—secondary 
Chief, Statistical Services Division 
Division officer Navy ....... 


Country countries involved proposed 
study 


Africa 


India 


Co Or 


Mexico ....... 
Middle East 
Norway ...... 
Poland ....... 
South America 
Sweden 


Illustrative areas study 


Teaching and learning international 
attitudes and understandings selected 
secondary schools Western Europe 

Study programs and achievements 
schools Western Europe stating that 
international education one their 
primary concerns 

Study source materials the United 


States available India and prevailing 
attitudes with which Indian educators 
approach this material 

Study leadership choice among junior 
high school students Communist 
country (Yugoslavia) 

Efforts the new governments India 
and Pakistan educate personnel 
take over the functions government 
administration 

How education has been adjusted the 
new political arrangement Poland 

Educational activities Austrian political 
parties since 1945 

Study the American occupation and its 
influence Japanese education 

study educational processes applied 
immigrants England and Sweden 

Effectiveness teaching Hebrew the 
Intensive Adult Education Program 
offered Israeli immigrants 

European integration and implications for 
education 

Study the problem acculturation 
Poland 

study educational processes used 
Western Europe relation gifted 
talented students 

Study programs for superior college 
students 

tional music camp for high school and 
college youth 

Study mutual influence exchange 
German and American children’s crea- 

Foreign language teaching the elemen- 
tary schools Sweden 

Reading achievement British children 
compared age for age with children 
the United States from the period 
beginning reading age 

Study elementary education 
schools South America 

Study art education primary and 
elementary schools France 

Study higher education Japan 

Historical foundations 
European higher education and their 
influence American institutions 
higher learning 

Teacher-student rapport and types stu- 
dent motivation (including parental at- 


titudes) characteristic the schools 
France and Germany 

Marriage counseling and family life edu- 
cation England 

Study international censorship the 
motion picture 


Significance the press educational 
and formative instrument Western 
Germany 


Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENCE STRATEMEYER, Chairman 


Report the Committee Long Range Planning 


This report contains brief statement 
about this committee, digest the de- 
liberations the committee and recom- 
mendations for action the Twenty-First 
Convocation. 


The Committee: 


The Committee Long Range Plan- 
ning was authorized the Nineteenth 
Convocation West Lafayette, Indiana, 
1954. The committee reported the 
Twentieth Convocation Stillwater 
1956. The Twentieth Convocation acted 
number the committee’s recom- 
mendations, 

There were many matters long 
range nature still pending, however, after 
the report the 1956 Convocation, The 
committee was accordingly continued for 
the 1956-1958 biennium report the 
1958 

reconstituted after the 1956 Convo- 
cation Stillwater, the committee has been 
composed the following members: 

Dr. Henry Ashmore, 2960 North Magnolia 

Ave., Pensacola, Florida 
Dr. John Harton (Chm.), Fresno State Col- 

lege, Fresno 26, California 

Athens, Ohio 
Dr. Robinson, 1414 Low Road, Kala- 

mazoo, Michigan 
Dr. Raymond Ryder, Purdue University, West 

Lafayette, Indiana 
Dr. Ruth Sugarman, 206 Tacoma Avenue, Buf- 

falo 16, New York 
Dr. Katherine Vickery (ex officio), Alabama 

College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Dr. Williams, 238 East Perry Street, 
Tiffin, Ohio 


The committee has operated during the 
biennium correspondence and meet- 
ing Indianapolis October 25, 1957. 
Because the significance the long 
range plans the Society the establish- 
ment permanent home, the Executive 
Council requested the chairman the 
Committee Long Range planning 
meet with the Committee Permanent 
Home Tiffin, Ohio, May 18, 1957. 
The chairman attended this meeting 
Tiffin. Accordingly, the problems regard- 
ing permanent home have been taken into 
consideration your committee has delib- 
erated the long range plans the So- 
ciety. 


Digest Deliberations: 


The committee has given consideration 
the following matters that are con- 


the Society the years ahead. 


The financial affairs the Society have been 
reviewed and discussed, especially finances 
have been affected the commitments 
previous Convocations and probable changes 
that have been and are contemplated. 


The committee concluded that the immediate 
financial needs the Society are not the 
problem this committee, but rather are 
the problem the Executive Council, the 
Budget Committee, and the Convocation. 
The committee recommends that the Con- 
vocation take such steps are necessary 
maintain Kappa Delta strong, satis- 
factory financial condition. 


nal 
tern 


2. 


There came the committee suggestion 
that instead the Convocation once every 
two years, with regional conferences the 
alternate years, perhaps the Society should 
try Convocation every three years, meet- 
ing counselors every third year, and re- 
gional conferences the remaining year the 
triennium. 

The following opinions were given favor 
this proposal. Because only one two 
members from each chapter attend the 
Convocation, this change would not create 
such loss, students graduate they will 
still eligible attend the Convocation 
joining alumni group. This would help 
build the alumni groups. meeting coun- 
selors each third year would great 
benefit all the local chapters because the 
counselor generally holds continuous office 
for number years and could guide the 
execution national decisions more effec- 
tively through interchange ideas with 
other counselors such meeting. 


There were objections this 
hold the Convocation only once three 
years would mean that many Kadelpians 
would have opportunity experience the 
Convocation while they were students, which, 
most instances, would mean not all. 
They would and out the organiza- 
tion without meeting the Society’s legis- 
lative body having been held. Another im- 
portant objection this proposal the fact 
that wait three years for decisions the 
affairs the Society would create difficulties 
conducting the Society’s affairs out pro- 
portion whatever advantages the proposal 
might have. 

The Committee Long Range Planning 
believes that the plan for the Convocation 
every two years should retained and other 
means used meet the needs the Society, 
some which are listed under Section 
this report. 

Consideration has been given some in- 
crease executive personnel the national 
office. has been thought that additional 
person the National Executive Office might 
increase services the chapters and the 
Society large number ways, With 
increased staff 


(1) Isolated chapters that rarely have 
opportunity attend regional con- 


ference might visited between Con- 
vocations, 

(2) Chapters that are having difficulties 
might visited for period several 
days attempt help them through 
their difficulties. 

(3) staff person might visit area where 
interested Kadelpians are attempting 
form alumni chapter, but because 
their lack time find impossible 
follow through the necessary steps 
get new chapter organized, installed, 
and under way with program and 
plans for the future. 

(4) Members the Executive Council 
might relieved some their ad- 
ministration duties carrying out the 
wishes the Convocation there were 
assurances that there was sufficient per- 
sonnel the National Executive Office. 

other ways, all the chapters might 
brought into closer working relationship 
with the national organization there 
were staff time work such ends, 


was concluded the committee recom- 
mend the Convocation that certain services 
provided for the chapters and for the 
Society, and that the Executive Council de- 
termine whether these services require addi- 
tional staff, and, so, accord- 
ingly the Convocation with the budgeting 
that additional personnel would require. 


The committee has discussed the Society’s 
activities related the purpose Kappa 
Delta Pi. was concluded that the things 
are doing are consistent with our purpose, 
but that should constantly alert 
strengthen old ways and discover new 
ways “to encourage high professional, intel- 
lectual, and personal standards and recog- 
nize outstanding contributions education.” 
Among ways increase the activities 
Kappa Delta augment movement the 
pursuit the Society’s aims has been sug- 
gestion for more scholarships for able college 
students who plan teach. has been sug- 
gested that movement might undertaken 
whereby every chapter Kappa Delta 
would provide scholarship for highly able 
student who planned this way, 
the Society would add its activities that 
promote scholarship, encourage gifted stu- 
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dents teach, and withal, reflect credit 
the profession teaching. 


added suggestion this connection 
that the national organization encourage 
these scholarships offering match the 
amounts provided the individual chapters. 
was recognized that this the Society 
would need seek funds from some the 
national philanthropic foundations. view 
the current wave enthusiasm for en- 
couraging scholarship and insuring the edu- 
cation all gifted boys and girls, the com- 
mittee concluded that such movement has 
possibilities success and recommends that 
the Society move pursuit the objectives 
these suggestions. 


has come number times the 
committee whether the Society should install 
chapters outside continental United States. 
There have been negotiations with schools 
the Philippines, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. this connection 
the great expense delegate from abroad 
the Convocation. was decided that this 
problem could met establishing rule 
that the expense delegate from outside 
the States would paid from the port 
entry the same basis governs the ex- 
penses paid National for all delegates. 


has come the attention the committee 


that societies similar ours have established 
trust funds, the income from which desig- 
nated for specific purposes. Kappa Delta 
has accumulated some $200,000 funds, all 
the income from which until recently has 
gone into the general income fund the 
Society drawn upon for any expenses 
for which the Society decided use Inas- 
much these funds were contributed stu- 
dents former years, has been the feeling 
many members that these funds should 
considered trust funds. The committee agreed 
with this feeling. (The Society 
ously committed $75,000 its accumulated 
funds toward permanent home for the 
Society.) 


The committee has discussed length the 


problem which people have who for one 
reason another have wanted know who 
are the Kadelpians who live certain 
area; for example, the environs Chi- 


Southwest Virginia, Bergen 


cago, 


10. 


County, New Jersey, any other partic- 
ular geographic area. Such information may 
not readily obtained from the National 
Office the present would add 
the expense keeping membership files 
keep them such way that information 
the above sort might readily available. 
The committee concluded that has not yet 
been shown that the use such duplicate files 
would justify the added expense having 
them. 


Many have felt that more should done 


the Society extend the period active 
membership those who join, was felt 
the committee that more might done 
the local, the regional, and the national 
level accomplish this purpose. 


was brought the attention the com- 
mittee that some organizations had lost in- 
valuable records fire and that one way 
insure the permanency some records that 
having them microfilmed and housed 
fireproof bank vault. was the consensus 
the committee that this should done 
with some the records Kappa Delta Pi. 


The committee discussed the establishment 
more definite regional structure for the so- 
ciety. was recognized that the present 
Regional Conferences are stimulating and 
productive much professional development 
the members who attend them, with great 
advantages the Society. has been felt 
that there might well closer ties between 
the chapters, and feelings closer relation- 
ship between the chapters and the national 
organization there were some kind 
stable and continuous regional organization. 
The committee realized that the formation 
definite regions with regional officers would 
create problems for the Society, with likely 
the need for greater services from 
tional offices, but the committee felt that 
some definite regional organization would 
mean much the Society. 

(1) would facilitate the holding re- 
gional 

would train more people for the work 
the Society and for work the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

would aid the national offices keep- 
ing contact with chapters and mem- 
bers the Society. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) would provide the chapters with 
greater opportunity participate the 
planning and policies the National 
Society. 

would provide needed liaison be- 
tween the national offices and the in- 
dividual chapters and members. 


Recommendations for Action: 


The committee recommends that the Presi- 
dent appoint committee determine which 
activities the members the Executive 
Council might performed the National 
Executive Office, reserving the Executive 
Council matters policy making and the 
general direction the affairs the Society. 
This committee should study the said ac- 
tivities and determine recommendations for 
the 1960 Convocation. (To change certain 
activities, there would need some 
changes the By-Laws.) (3)* 


The committee recommends that the Execu- 
tive Council seek funds 
foundations that would used for expan- 
sion scholarships for able students who 
plan teach. (4) 

The committee recommends that the Execu- 
tive Council proceed with negotiations for 
the establishment chapters abroad, but that 
expenses delegates from chapters outside the 
continental United States national Convo- 
cations held the amount required from 
the port entry the delegates the site 
the Convocation the same basis paid 


all delegates from chapters continental 
United States. (5) 


Denotes section the deliberations which 
the recommendation refers. 


The committee recommends that the Convo- 
cation set aside not less than $50,000 
permanent endowment for the Society, the 
income accrue the endowment, and 
that the Budget Committee determine what 
changes will necessary fees and dues 
balance the budget for current expenses and 
recommend the By-Laws and Constitu- 
tion Committee. (6) 

order encourage members maintain 
their professional interest the Society after 
graduation, the committee recommends that 
the Society take advantage the oppor- 
tunities hold meetings members and 
guests during other professional meetings 
the form breakfasts, luncheons and din- 
ners. The committee further recommends 
that the Executive Council and the National 
Executive Office vigorously pursue this ob- 
jective and report the 1960 Convocation 
progress such meetings. (8) 


The committee recommends that the Execu- 
tive Council take such steps are necessary 
insure the safety and permanency im- 
portant records the Society and budget 
accordingly. (9) 

The committee recommends that the Presi- 
dent appoint committee study the estab- 
lishment regional structure for the So- 
ciety and report the 1960 Convocation. 
(10) 

Should the carrying out the above recom- 
mendations require additional personnel 
the Executive Office, the committee recom- 
mends that the Convocation authorize the 
Executive Council employ additional per- 
sonnel and budget accordingly. (3, 10) 


Report the Committee Permanent Home 


The slow but gradual growth Kappa 
Delta during the first fifteen years 
its existence doubt has little meaning 
the undergraduate Kadelpian Yet 
the most difficult days the history the 
Society probably are found that early 
period organization and development. 
The office Executive Secretary and 


Treasurer (formerly Recorder-Treasurer) 
was the hands secretary the school 
Dentistry the University Michigan 
until 1926, which time the total num- 
ber initiates was approximately 4,000 
and the financial resources approximately 
$11,000. The Recorder-Treasurer had 
done much improve the work that 
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office during her term office, 1919-1926. 
was February, 1924, for example, 
that the By-Laws were amended require 
initiation fee $5.00 plus ear- 
marked $1.50 used convocation 
delegate This fee $6.50 has not 
been increased the intervening thirty- 
four years, spite the vastly increased 
cost conducting the business affairs 
the Society and holding the biennial con- 
vocation, 

The central office the Society was 
transferred, 1926, Heidelberg Col- 
lege Tiffin, Ohio, where has remained 
for thirty-two first, was located 
the office the Department Educa- 
tion the College. After few years the 
continued growth the Society demanded 
more space and the office was moved 
large room the library the college 
where remained for more than quarter 
century without cost the organiza- 
tion. 1942, the Editorial Office was 
moved the general office 
1953, was necessary find larger office 
facilities. The entire first floor consisting 
six rooms was rented large home owned 
Heidelberg College. Rent, maintenance, 
utilities, and the like are now costing the 
Society approximately $1,500 year. 

the beginning the present year 
there was total two hundred twenty- 
two institutional and alumni chapters. THE 
Kadelpian Review, has grown from circu- 
lation six hundred approximately 
twenty thousand. Other operations, such 
(1) the payment large part the ex- 
penses delegate from each chapter the 
biennial convocation, (2) the establishment 
the Lecture Series, (3) the Research Se- 
ries, discontinued after five volumes had 
been published, (4) the establishment re- 
gional conferences, (5) the addition 
Student Counselor membership the Ex- 


ecutive Council, (6) international schol- 
arship, and (7) office services, all these 
have grown proportion and these are de- 
manding enlarged office staff and addi- 
tional equipment. All indications point 
greater growth and expansion the work 
the Society now that college enrollments 
and institutional and alumni chapters are 
expanding. 

was recognition this remarkable 
and probably continued growth that the 
Executive Council recommended the 
Convocation Spring Hill, Indiana, 
1950, that the sum $75,000 ear- 
marked begin fund toward the estab- 
lishment permanent home. commit- 
tee was appointed the Executive Presi- 
met for the first time July 15, 
1950. The prediction was made that the 
staff needs the Society would soon re- 
quire: 

(a) full-time Executive-Secretary 


(b) full-time editor 
(c) four six full-time office workers 


for physical plant, the committee 
anticipated the need for 


(a) much expanded office and work space 

(b) combination library and board room 
house the records, books, and mementos 
the Society 

(c) storage space 

(d) facilities for preparing THE 
TIONAL ForuM for mailing 

(e) parking facilities for employees. 


The Convocation 1952 approved 
budget item which provided the finances 
carry the work the committee, Dur- 
ing this year chapter counselor was added 
the committee. met December 27, 
1952, consider these six questions: 

What are the arguments for and against 

acquiring permanent home this time? 

Where should home located? 

What facilities should home provide? 

How much should home cost? 


- 


How can proceed with this project 
permanent home? 


Arguments pro and con were explored 
for each one these questions. summary 
report this meeting was published the 
March, 1953, edition the Supplement 
THE 

January 30-31, 1953, the Commit- 
tee met Chicago and made the following 
recommendations the Convocation 


That the Convocation record favor- 


10, 


ing the acquisition permanent home. 


The Committee requests the Convocation 


express preference between building new 
building and acquisition existing build- 
ing that can adapted the needs the 
Society. 


That Evanston, Illinois, designated the 


location such Permanent Home provided 
that suitable property can found con- 
structed within the practical limits the 
Society’s financial resources. 

That the Convocation authorize committee 
complete the necessary transactions for the 
acquisition permanent home. 

When such committee finds what con- 
siders suitable property information 
concerning this property shall submitted 
the chapters for approval disapproval. 
The vote the chapters for the proposal 
must reported the Executive President 
within thirty 

Chapter votes not received within this time 
will considered being votes favorable 

majority the institutional and alumni 
chapter votes shall necessary for approval. 


existing structure purchased the com- 


mittee empowered contract for all neces- 
sary expenditures complete the purchase, 
and arrange for any alterations necessary 
make the property suitable for the needs 
the Society. This authorization under- 
stood include such matters architect’s 
fees and similar costs. 


understood that all actions herein au- 


thorized are carried out within the 
legal framework the Society and are sub- 
ject the approval the Executive Council. 
The Convocation requested provide 


item the budget for the work this com 
mittee cover necessary travel, clerical and 
stenographic help needed, and any other 
reasonable expenses incurred carrying out 
the matters authorized above. 


further recommended that the amount 


for the purpose set not exceed $2,500. 
understood that this item does not in- 
clude fees for architects other professional 
services, 


The delegates the Convocation 


1954 considered the recommendations and 
went record: 


Favoring the acquisition permanent 
home. 


building that could adapted the needs 
the Society. 


Authorizing the committee complete the 


necessary transactions for the acquisition 
permanent 

Requiring the committee submit the details 
the proposed property acquisition the 
chapters for approval disapproval, this 
vote reported the Executive Presi- 
dent within thirty days. 

Counting the chapter votes 
within this time being favorable the 
purchase the home. 

Requiring majority the institutional and 
alumni chapters necessary for approval. 


Authorizing the committee, upon its ap- 


proval, contract for all necessary expendi- 
tures complete the purchase and ar- 
range for any alterations necessary make 
the property suitable for the needs the 
Society. 

Requiring that all actions carried out 
within the legal framework the Society 
and subject the approval the Execu- 
tive 


Providing budget item $2,500 for the 


work the committee cover necessary 
travel, clerical and stenographic help. 


The present Committee was appointed 


1954. During the four years its exist- 
ence, performed these activities: 


met three times, namely, January 15-16, 


January 14-15, 1956; and May 
1957. 


| 
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made survey the advantages locat- 
ing eighteen cities the United States. 
These data can utilized whenever the com- 
mittee reaches the time for selecting loca- 

Its representatives visited the headquarters for 
three societies that are similar Kappa Delta 
Pi, namely, Phi Beta Kappa Washington, 
D.C.; Phi Delta Kappa Bloomington, In- 
diana; and Delta Kappa Gamma, Austin, 
Texas. 

secured extensive information from Sigma 
Xi, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Association for Childhood Educational Inter- 
national, Phi Delta Kappa, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement Science, 
and others. 

received proposals from several educa- 
tional institutions which have expressed 
interest locating the national headquarters 
near their campuses, 

received information concerning existing 
properties which might purchased and re- 
modeled meet the needs the Society. 

considered renting leasing offices from 
the A.A.U.W., A.A.A.S., Purdue University, 
Peabody College, and other organizations 
which are the process constructing new 
buildings. 

collected data with reference deprecia- 
tion and costs maintenance and operation 
suitable home and methods financing. 

met with the chairman the Long Range 
Planning Committee hear about its pro- 
posals for the expansion services and ac- 
tivities the Society. 


the basis the study and experience 
the Committee and view the variety 
proposals that had come from edu- 
cational institutions and cities, the Commit- 
tee submitted the delegates the Con- 
vocation March, 1956, request that 
empowered recommend the Ex- 
ecutive Council any one three options. 
The delegates the Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
Convocation granted the Committee its re- 
quest and the present time the Commit- 
tee empowered recommend any one 
the following options the Executive 
Council: 


Option purchase and remodel existing 
structure that can adapted the 
needs the Society. 

Option construct entirely new 

Option lease existing property already 
built one constructed that will 
meet the needs the Society. 


The ground rules for implementing this 
mandate were also approved the dele- 
gates the Stillwater Convocation. 

and when the Executive Council approves 
the action under one the recommended 
options, shall submit the recommended 
option the chapters for their vote. 
accordance with the custom the Society, 
done mail, the votes the chapter 
not received within thirty days shall 
considered voting the affirmative. 
majority the chapter votes shall neces- 
sary for approval. 

the vote favorable understood that 
the Executive Council empowered 
initiate such actions are necessary ex- 
ecuting the will the Society. 


Since March, 1956, the Committee and 
the Executive Council have 
three options serious and searching consid- 
eration and study. With the present rate 
expansion, the site Tiffin fast be- 
coming too small carry the business 
the Society. This will necessitate move 
new office the near 

meeting the Committee was held 
the national headquarters Tiffin, May 


18, 1957. Here the decision was reached 


construct entirely new building rather 
than rent, lease, purchase existing 
building. Rather than submit this decision 
the chapters for their vote mail, the 
committee decided submit the dele- 
gates for discussion the floor the Con- 
vocation and secure vote the dele- 
gate assembled. 

The Committee, proposing new 
home, does not contemplate 
that beyond the financial limits the 

(Continued page 


Report the Committee By-Laws 


(Suggested By-Law Changes Made the Committee By-Laws) 


ARTICLE II—OFFICERS 


NoMINATIONS: Section (First sentence same.) 


The committee may present one more can- 
didates for office and nominations may 
made from the floor for all officers except that 
student counselor. 
See re: Suggestions for nominations 
for the office... 


ARTICLE V—THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


LIMITATIONS MEMBERSHIP: Section (a) 


The membership the Laureate Chapter shall 
not exceed sixty. 


ARTICLE VII—ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


INITIATION: Section (a) Each alumni chapter 


shall remit the Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer the sum ten dollars ($10.00) 
initiation fee for each candidate never be- 
fore initiated into Kappa Delta Pi. 

(b) Any alumni chapter candidate whose dues 
for the current year have been paid his in- 
stitutional chapter may initiated into 
alumni chapter with further payment 
national dues during the year. 

(c) Inactive candidates may affiliate with 
alumni chapter paying all current 


ARTICLES 


INSTALLATION Section (a) Not later 


than the date installation fee seventy- 
five dollars ($75.00) shall remitted the 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer for the in- 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) for the installa- 
tion alumni chapter, provided, however, 
that special arrangements for deferred pay- 
ment this fee may made with the Execu- 
tive Secretary and Treasurer, 


tional chapter shall remit the Executive Sec- 
retary and Treasurer the sum eight dollars 
($8.00) the initiation fee for each candidate. 


ANNUAL FEES: Section (a) The initiation fee 


shall include the initiate’s first annual dues 

two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) with the 

following provisions: 
The initiate shall receive all issues THE 
EDUCATIONAL FORUM which come out dur- 
ing the following year from September until 
June. 
(b) Each institutional and alumni chapter 
shall pay the Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer the sum two dollars and fifty 
cents ($2.50) for each active member whose 
dues for that year are not extension 
the initiation fee provided Section 
(a). This sum shall remitted the 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer not later 
than November first, each year. The fee 
for active membership members-at-large 
shall four dollars ($4.00) annually. 


ARTICLE 


Honor Key: Section (First sentence remains.) 


The Executive Council shall set the mini- 
mum requirements under which the key may 
awarded the institutional chapters, and 
the alumni chapters. 


WILL, Zeta Zeta, Chairman 
ANNAKIN, Alpha Kappa 
LUCILLE BRANSCOMB, Epsilon Phi 
KATHERINE MAHERAS, Zeta Phi 
HERBERT Eta Alpha 

AILEEN SHINE, Kansas City Alumni 


For the most part judge people their attitude toward us, That 
subjective and hazardous. et, looking closely the matter means 
unjustified. The way one acts toward another person undoubtedly constitutes 
one the decisive traits one’s character. 
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made survey the advantages locat- 
ing eighteen cities the United States. 
These data can utilized whenever the com- 
mittee reaches the time for selecting loca- 
tion. 

Its representatives visited the headquarters for 
three societies that are similar Kappa Delta 
Pi, namely, Phi Beta Kappa Washington, 
D.C.; Phi Delta Kappa Bloomington, In- 
diana; and Delta Kappa Gamma, Austin, 
Texas. 

secured extensive information from Sigma 
Xi, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Association for Childhood Educational Inter- 
national, Phi Delta Kappa, American As- 
sociation for the Advancement Science, 
and others. 

received proposals from several educa- 
tional institutions which have expressed 
interest locating the national headquarters 

received information concerning existing 
properties which might purchased and re- 
modeled meet the needs the Society. 

considered renting leasing offices from 
the A.A.U.W., Purdue University, 
Peabody College, and other organizations 
which are the process constructing new 
buildings. 

collected data with reference deprecia- 
tion and costs maintenance and operation 
suitable home and methods financing. 

met with the chairman the Long Range 
Planning Committee hear about its pro- 
posals for the expansion services and ac- 
tivities the Society. 


the basis the study and experience 
the Committee and view the variety 
proposals that had come from edu- 
cational institutions and cities, the Commit- 
tee submitted the delegates the Con- 
vocation March, 1956, request that 
empowered recommend the Ex- 
ecutive Council any one three options. 
The delegates the Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
Convocation granted the Committee its re- 
quest and the present time the Commit- 
tee empowered recommend any one 
the following options the Executive 
Council: 


Option purchase and remodel existing 
structure that can adapted the 
needs the Society. 

Option construct entirely new building. 

Option lease existing property already 
built one constructed that will 
meet the needs the Society. 


The ground rules for implementing this 
mandate were also approved the dele- 
gates the Stillwater Convocation. 

and when the Executive Council approves 
the action under one the recommended 
options, shall submit the recommended 
option the chapters for their vote. 
accordance with the custom the Society, 
done mail, the votes the chapter 
not received within thirty days shall 
considered voting the affirmative. 
majority the chapter votes shall neces- 
sary for approval. 

the vote favorable understood that 
the Executive Council empowered 
initiate such actions are necessary ex- 
ecuting the will the Society. 


Since March, 1956, the Committee and 
the Executive Council have given 
three options serious and searching consid- 
eration and study. With the present rate 
expansion, the site Tiffin fast be- 
coming too small carry the business 
the Society. This will necessitate move 
new office the near future. 

meeting the Committee was held 
the national headquarters Tiffin, May 
18, 1957. Here the decision was reached 
construct entirely new building rather 
than rent, lease, purchase existing 
Rather than submit this decision 
the chapters for their vote mail, the 
committee decided submit the dele- 
gates for discussion the floor the Con- 
vocation and secure vote the dele- 
gate assembled. 

The Committee, proposing new 
home, does not contemplate structure 


that beyond the financial limits the 
(Continued page 
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Report the Committee By-Laws 


(Suggested By-Law Changes Made the Committee By-Laws) 


NoMINATIONS: Section (First sentence same.) tional chapter shall remit the Executive Sec- 
The retary and Treasurer the sum eight dollars 
didates for office and nominations may ($8.00) the initiation fee for each candidate. 


made from the floor for all officers except that 
student counselor. 
See re: Suggestions for nominations 
for the office... 


ANNUAL FEEs: Section (a) The initiation fee 
shall include the initiate’s first annual dues 
two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) with the 
following provisions: 


ARTICLE V—THE LAUREATE CHAPTER The initiate shall receive all issues THE 
LIMITATIONS MEMBERSHIP: Section (a) EDUCATIONAL which come out dur- 
The membership the Laureate Chapter shall ing the following year from September until 
not exceed sixty. June. 
(b) Each institutional and alumni chapter 
ARTICLE VII—ALUMNI CHAPTERS shall pay the Executive Secretary and 
INITIATION: Section (a) Each alumni chapter Treasurer the sum two dollars and fifty 
shall remit the Executive Secretary and cents ($2.50) for each active member whose 
Treasurer the sum ten dollars ($10.00) dues for that year are not extension 
initiation fee for each candidate never be- the initiation fee provided Section 
fore initiated into Kappa Delta Pi. (a). This sum shall remitted the 
(b) Any alumni chapter candidate whose dues Executive Secretary and Treasurer not later 
for the current year have been paid his in- than November first, each year. The fee 
stitutional chapter may initiated into for active membership members-at-large 
alumni chapter with further payment shall four dollars ($4.00) annually. 


national dues during the year. 
(c) Inactive candidates may affiliate with 
alumni chapter paying all current dues. 


Honor Key: Section (First sentence remains.) 
The Executive Council shall set the mini- 
ARTICLES mum requirements under which the key may 
awarded the institutional chapters, and 
the alumni chapters. 


INSTALLATION Section (a) Not later 
than the date installation fee seventy- 
five dollars ($75.00) shall remitted the 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer for the in- WILL, Zeta Zeta, Chairman 
seventy-five dollars ($75.00) for the installa- Epsilon Phi 

tion alumni chapter, provided, however, KATHERINE MAHERAS, Zeta Phi 

that special arrangements for HERBERT Eta Alpha 

ment this fee may made with the Execu- AILEEN SHINE, Kansas City Alumni 


tive Secretary and Treasurer. Zeta Delta 


For the most part judge people their attitude toward us, That 
subjective and hazardous. et, looking closely the matter means 
unjustified. The way one acts toward another person undoubtedly constitutes 
one the decisive traits one’s 
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Report the Committee 
Appropriations and Budget 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1958-60 


SUMMARY 
Estimated 
Actual Below* Receipts 
elow 
Receipts Biennium 
stimate 
1958-60 
Biennium Biennium Budget 
1956-58 1956-58 Committee 
Initiation Fees 
Interest Received Securities 
(varies) U.S. Bonds, Registered 424.02 391.52 
234% U.S. Bonds, Coupon ................... 123.45 123.45 
(b) Home Center Fund 3,668.66 
Bonds, Registered (Accrued) ............ 17.68 
Royalties from the Kappa Delta Lecture Series .... 6,086.44 486.44 6,000.00 
Sale Single Copies THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM 302.21 177.21 
Kappa Delta Badges and 233-32 400.00 
Life Memberships ......... 805.00 195.00* 800.00 
Sale Reprints from THE EDUCATIONAL 683.44 33-44 800.00 
11. Kappa Delta Certificates Membership 1,046.80 246.80 1,150.00 
12. Kappa Delta Bookkeeping Forms .............. 73.10 23.10 100.00 
Kappa Delta Seals .................. 148.30 73-30 175.00 
14. Kappa Delta Manuals for Officers .............. 2.50 2.50 
16. Fellowship International Education .............. 100.00 
17. Banquet and Luncheon Tickets ................... 799.50 450.50* 800.00 
18. Sale Monograph Fellowship International Educa- 


Indicates that receipts were below estimate for 1956-1958. 


Disbursements 


THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM 
(a) Printing and Mailing 
(b) Honorarium the Editor 
(d) THE FoRUM CONFERENCES 
(e) Articles for THE 
Telegrams, Postage, Stationery 

Expense Meetings 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Executive Council Meetings 
(e) Permanent Home Committee ................ 
(f) Long Range Planning Committee 
(g) Annual Banquet 
Salaries 
(a) Honorarium the Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer 
Stationery, Telegrams, Postage and Supplies—Kappa 
General Printing 
Embossed Seals, Certificates Membership and Book- 
keeping Forms for Resale Chapters 
10. Fidelity Bond—Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
Memberships, Subscriptions, Fees 


15. Sundry Travel Executive Secretary 
16. Meetings: AASA, AACTE, etc. ............ 
17. Fellowship International Education 
18. Expenses—Fellowship International Education 
19. William Bagley Memorial 
20. Kappa Delta History 
Contingencies 
22. Sundry Expenses 
23. Printing Monographs the International Edu- 
24. Honorarium for History Kappa Delta 
25. Wm. Bagley Memorial Honorarium 
Printing Wm. Bagley Biography 
26. Expenses Committee Celebration Fiftieth An- 
niversary 


Totals 


Actual 
Disburse- 


ments 


Biennium 
1956-58 


6,000.00 


8,000.00 
24,003.93 


6,482.75 


286.50 
125.00 
514.03 
145.88 

71.28 

163.66 


8,750.00 
167.83 
104.86 
445-59 


861.11 


$171,073.71 


Indicates disbursements were above appropriations for 1956-58. 


Above* 


Below Appro- 


priation 


Biennium 
1956-58 


$13,331.94* 


165.91 

688.50 


624.61* 
182.15 
386.19 
149.78* 
655.25* 


996.07 


26.97 
482.75* 
155.16* 


102.07* 
113.50 


14.03* 
128.27* 
186.34 
1,000.00 
167.83* 
104.86* 
238.89 


Appropriated 
Disburse- 
ments 
Biennium 
1958-60 
Budget 
Committee 


55,000.00 
6,000.00 
750.00 
500.00 


9,000.00 


250.00 


8,000.00 
31,000.00 


4)300.00 
2,000.00 


1,000.00 
400.00 
342.00 
800.00 
300.00 
100.00 

350.00 

10,000.00 
200.00 
300.00 
600.00 

4,000.00 
1,100.00 


1,000.00 
5,000.00 
500.00 


$214,142.00 


473-73 

334-09 
25,624.61 
2,817.85 
6,853.45 
613.81 
1,103.70 
149.78 

14. Rent General Office and Utilities 


Summary 


Estimated Receipts Biennium, 1958-60 
Appropriated Disbursements, 1958-60 


Surplus 


$217,493.02 


APPROPRIATIONS AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 
FLORENCE HEISLER, Eta Theta, Chairman 
Ann Conomos, Beta Alpha 

DILLEY, Zeta Eta 

RICHARD FARRELL, Omega 

GILL, Gamma Gamma 

WILKEs, Eta Omicron 


Report the Committee Permanent Home 


(Continued from page 


Society. hopes that the building com- 
mittee will design home that will meet 
the present and near future needs the 
Society far the institutional and alumni 
chapters are concerned, well the 
larger causes education. The immediate 
and near future needs the Society de- 
mand least 4,000 5,000 square feet. 
Such building could cost anywhere from 
$80,000 $125,000. The land site could 
anywhere from $5,000 $20,000, de- 
pending upon the final determination the 
location. There will other expenses but, 
until the site and location the home are 
decided upon, the Committee will un- 
able predict what these will since local 
costs and regulations vary greatly. 


CoNCLUDING RECOMMENDATIONS 
THE COMMITTEE THE 
CoNVOCATION 


the basis the background its 
experiences and study, the committee re- 
quests that the chapter delegates here as- 
sembled authorize: 


The construction new building the 
permanent home Kappa Delta Pi. 

The Committee investigate and report 
the chapters mail number possible 
sites together with specific recommendations 
for site sites which seem most ad- 
vantageous the Society. The votes the 
chapters not received within thirty days will 
considered voting the affirmative. 
majority the chapter votes will nec- 
essary for approval. This vote should re- 
quested during the academic school year 
and not during any the prolonged vaca- 
tion 

The target date for laying the corner stone 

The Committee receive suggestions from 
the chapters relative the nature the 
building, its location, and policies which 
may aid the committee fulfilling the 
wishes the Society the construction 
permanent home. 

The completion the home March, 
1962, unless unusual 

The president, the vote favorable, 
appoint building committee which will 
have the authority plan supervise 
the construction the new building. 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


prices quoted 
must added 
Federal Tax Jew- 
elry 10%. ad- 
dition, sales use 


honor key not 
for the 
but 
wed 
service only 
special vote 


Chapter, and 


vided for 
before any 
key may 


and money 
should 
mde 
bur, Patterson and 
Auld Company, De- 


Executive Coun- 


PLAIN GUARD 


*This item longer supplied. 


tax charged 
some states 
dicated: Alabama, 
Colorado, 2%; 
Florida, 
2%: Kansas, 2%; 
Louisiana, 2%; Mich- 
igan, 3%; North Da- 
kota, 2%; Ohio, 3%; 
Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, 2%; 
Utah, 2%; West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming, 
2%. Also, Cham- 
paign City tax 
must added 
any jewelry going 
into the City 
Champaign, 


vary from time 
time, officers should 
make check the 
taxes their own 
states determine 
the 
must paid. 


Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Button, 


tached the following accessories, the prices 


7.50 given below addition the price the Charm 


you select. 


Snake tie chain with adjustable bar, yellow gold- 
Single Double Neck Chain, yellow gold-filled, long ........ 
Letter *Black Silk Neck Cord, with yellow gold-filled at- 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC,, MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL LECTURE KAPPA DELTA 


Changing Options 


American Education 


Henry 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Three vital “Options” Contrasted with “Compulsions” 
American Education 


Private, Parochial, and Public Education 


Discussed fringe benefits, tax support for private schools, with some 


areas agreement 
Desegregation and Educational Options 


~ 


The current situation the South, emotional factors, the schools 
and community problems, recent developments Washington, 
C., New York City, and elsewhere—What can moderates do? 


Higher Education Unlimited 


Changes curricula, the trend toward popular education, status 
and outlook, objections higher education limited. modern 
educational Renaissance possible? 


Platform for the Moderate 


Pages 


Order from 


The Macmillan Company 


Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(or Branch 


$2.50 
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